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Here is a unified text for freshman 
courses which integrates the subjects of 
=~ writing, reading, speaking, listening, 
and observing. The authors’ purpose is 
threefold: to develop positive attitudes 
on the part of the student toward the 
communication subjects; to improve his 
skills in these fields; and to facilitate 
his personality development through 
the use of these communication skills. 


This text departs from the “unit ap- 
proach” of other texts, which complete 
one section or unit and move on to a 
completely new one. Here the progres- 
sion is cyclic, and the book gives recur- 
rent emphasis to the basic principles 
and ideas as new problems arise. The 
authors constantly emphasize the basic 
similarities among communication skills. 
rather than the differences. At the 
same time, the similar principles are 
presented against a background of stu- 
dent problems, motivated by student 
orientation and developing needs, 


Material not usually found in other 
texts includes: a correlation of oral and 
written communication; an orientation 
unit making it unnecessary for the stu- 
dent to use an orientation handbook; a 
constant stress on evaluation and criti- 
cal thinking; a practical approach to 
report writing; the basic importance of 
ideas; and the relation of communica- 
tion skills to social and personal de- 
velopment, 


An extensive appendix provides in 43 
sections a complete reference work per- 
taining to spelling, capitalization, punc- 
tuation, sentence structure. and gram- 
mar, Sample sentences illustrate each 
rule and principles, and practice mate- 
rials follow each section. 
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Preface 


The place of communication in the learning process has received increased 
attention from psychologists in recent years. Also the growing social em- 
phasis on education has placed communication in a position of primary 
importance both as a means to social progress and as a determining factor 
in the social and intellectual development of the individual. The answer 
that education has made to these modern insights into the function of 
communication is to move, in theory at least, from offering a fragmented 
program of individual language skills toward creating an integrated pro- 
gram of purposeful communication activities which relates all the com- 
ponent skills to the experiences of living. 

While this concept has taken hold rather firmly in the minds of most 
teachers, there is a lag resulting largely from the lack of adequate guidance 
and suggestion at the point of selecting and directing appropriate activities. 
Especially has there been a dearth of source materials and tested proce- 
dures which might serve to undergird the efforts of teachers in planning, 
projecting, and carrying through a new type of communication course 
based upon a broader definition of students’ communication needs. The 
authors present in this book a body of materials which has been developed 
and tested in actual classroom practice, with the hope that it will be of help 
to others in vitalizing communication programs. 

Although the book is addressed to students, it is, over the shoulder, 
addressed also to teachers. Most of the suggested activities call for joint 
planning by the class and the teacher. This means that there is no rigidity 
of organization. Since each year (and sometimes each semester) brings a 
new crop of students to the classroom, flexibility is important. Clothes that 
are cut to measure for one learner (or group of learners) will not neces- 
sarily fit another. 

Thus this textbook in Communication is designed to permit different 
approaches to the course. It is not essential that a fixed sequence of topics 
be followed. In attacking the specific communication skills some teachers 
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may prefer to emphasize writing activities at the outset as a means of test- 
ing the students mastery of form and language usage; others may prefer 
to move directly into reading skills. It is, of course, psychologically advis- 
able to start with an orientation unit, unless some other provision is made 
in the college program to induct students into an appreciation of their new 
responsibilities and relationships. 

The authors feel that the sequence followed in the text represents a logi- 
cal unfolding of experience which permits cumulative emphasis on basic 
skills as the class moves from one unit to the next. A common mistake in 
educational planning is to treat intensively a selected activity, or unit of 
subject matter, and then to move on to “new” learnings without making 
provision for continued reinforcement of the old. The type of organization 
followed in this text, which might be described as a cyclical pattern, is 
based upon the belief that good communication is not achieved through 
an atomistic attack on isolated skills but through the purposeful coordina- 
tion of abilities in the continued practice of communication in realistic 
situations. 

In achieving the type of integration here envisioned, the teacher and the 
student may wish to tap some of the chapters in advance for information 
and suggestions. For example, if class discussion is used as a major tech- 
nique, a preview of Chapter 9, “The Art of Discussion,” will orient stu- 
dents to some of the basic purposes and characteristics of effective discus- 
sion. Also Chapter 12 and the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” p. 299, dealing 
largely with editorial skills and acceptable language forms, should be drawn 
upon frequently during the year to aid the student in revising his own work 
and in resolving the questions of usage that are sure to arise from time to 
time. In fact, each chapter is a resource chapter and should be used by 
both teacher and student as fully and frequently as needed. 

The materials of the book are, in the main, the outgrowth of research 
and experimentation carried on over a number of years. Acknowledgment 
is made to all the colleagues of the authors who have participated in the 
studies and to the students in experimental classes who have helped to 
evaluate the materials through actual use. Acknowledgment is also made 
to The Macmillan Company for permission to use, in adapted form, certain 
materials originally published in Practical Studies in Composition by John- 
son, Searcy, and Charters—particularly in connection with the sections on 
storytelling, group discussion, and book reviewing. 

The authors have found it a stimulating task to bring together for class 
use the materials of this text. They hope that teachers and students who 
use the book may find it a stimulating aid to teaching and to learning. 

ROY IVAN JOHNSON 


MARIE SCHALEKAMP 
LLOYD A. GARRISON 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Getting the Most Out 
of College 


You are entering upon a year of study in which your attention will be con- 
centrated upon a number of areas of experience. In each of these areas you 
will find that communication is one of the chief tools of learning and 
thinking. In this particular course you will be dealing directly with the 
communication skills, endeavoring to improve your ability in speaking, 
reading, writing, and listening. This book on Communication should be 
looked upon not as a manual of ready answers which you learn and recite. 
Rather, it should be regarded as a “resource book” from which you can 
draw suggestions and ideas to guide your thinking and your practice. 


CONTINUED GROWTH AND IMPROVEMENT 


You will note as you read, and as you engage in the suggested activities, 
that the focus is on continual improvement—not in one skill only but in 
all aspects of communication. This improvement can be achieved (1) 
through increasing your understanding of the nature of communication, 
of your own role as a partner in the communication of ideas, and of the 
symbols and structures of language, and (2) through exercising constant 
alertness as you apply your understanding to all situations in which the 
communication skills are involved. 

Bear in mind that communication is always a partnership. The act of 
writing assumes a reader—often many readers; and the act of speaking 
assumes a listener. Therefore, as a partner, in each situation you endeavor 
to discover what is required of you. Much emphasis is laid on purpose 
and responsibility, for these determine what you do as a reader, writer, 
listener, or speaker. Your language, your attitude, your methods will vary 
according to your concept of your responsibility. 

This book is concerned, however, with more than the processes of com- 
munication. It is concerned also with ideas. One does not simply com- 
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municate. He communicates something. And that something is the idea, 
fact, attitude, feeling which has to be communicated in a given situation. 
A reason for action precedes every act. Therefore it is futile to study the 
communication skills apart from the ideas or problems which generate the 
need for communication. That is why your class discussions will spring out 
of problems of immediate interest. We learn things best when we learn 
them in use, that is, in a functional situation. 

You will note, as you read the successive chapters, a cycle type of 
progression. One cannot deal in compartmental fashion with the structure 
of written reports, with language and usage, with the techniques of discus- 
sion, and with other identifiable aspects of communication and expect to 
gain by such a piecemeal attack a working mastery of the integrated skills 
involved. Most of the principles to be observed and the abilities to be 
cultivated are common denominators in all branches of communication. 
They cannot be boxed, packaged, and stored for ready use like staples on a 
kitchen shelf. They must be studied in relation to changing situations and 
changing purposes. That is why a cyclical pattern of organization has been 
followed in this book. Recurrent emphasis is given to principles and ideas 
as new problems emerge which call for a practical application of these prin- 
ciples and ideas. Thus understanding is reinforced and learning is put to 
proof in practice. 

As you adjust yourself to your new environment in college, you will have 
numerous experiences which involve the exchange of ideas and you will 
encounter many problems which create a need for information, for discus- 
sion, for the writing of reports, for reflective thinking and decision. This 
first chapter endeavors to help you make an assessment of your situation 
and to see your place in it. It furnishes ready-made content for discussion. 
Furthermore, it should enable you to perceive clearly how the objectives of 


this course are related to your success in college and your continued suc- 
cess in life. 


A LOOK AT YOUR EDUCATIONAL CAPITAL 


A good investment is one that yields dividends. This principle is ac- 
cepted as sound in business; it is equally sound in education. It is sensible 
to expect returns on the time, money, and effort which you invest in col- 
lege. But the returns are not always the same. It is largely the way you 
approach the job that makes the difference. You can do it in a businesslike 
fashion, with an eye to the greatest profit, or you can allow carelessness 
and diversion to dissipate your capital. One purpose of the course in com- 
munication is to help you to get the most out of college—to obtain the 
maximum educational dividends from your investment. 

The capital that you bring to this enterprise is, in the last analysis, 
yourself. An inventory of personal assets would reveal that no two students 
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bring with them to the college campus the same abilities, the same personal 
qualities, the same interests, the same habits, the same set of values, the 
same background of experience. Every class is composed of individuals. 
They are alike in many respects, but they differ in kinds and degrees of 
need, in kinds and degrees of ability, and in kinds and degrees of interest. 
Your first job is to make as accurate an assessment of yourself as possible. 


The value of a pretesting program. It is important for your instruc- 
tors, too, to know your strengths and weaknesses. It is to enable them 
to obtain this knowledge that many colleges use the variously named 
“pretests,” “proficiency tests,” “diagnostic tests.” If your college is one 
that uses this technique, you are familiar with this type of student evalua- 
tion. You are aware, also, of the great emphasis put on communication 
skills in these evaluations. You should try to understand fully the purpose 
of such tests. What is the meaning of the word “proficiency”? What 
should be the required degree of proficiency in understanding and using 
ideas? Does passing an entrance test in English ensure a level of ability 
adequate for your needs? What dangers does a minimum proficiency level 
hold for the student—especially the more capable student? In the subject 
of communication do you think the stress should be on a remedial pro- 
gram or on a developmental program? What is the essential difference 
between these two ideas? What is the meaning of the word “diagnostic”? 
What does it imply with respect to further effort? Such questions as these 
might form the basis of an informal class discussion. 

Another class discussion might deal with the characteristics of the 
various types of tests. Are the tests used in your college’s pretesting 
program standardized tests or tests prepared by the staff of the depart- 
ment or the individual instructor? How are the results used? What are 
norms? What is the difference between so-called intelligence tests and 
tests of particular abilities, such as those in reading, mathematics, etc.? 
Why is it not possible to predict a student’s grade in a course by re- 
ferring to his IQ? What is the norm on intelligence tests for college fresh- 
men? One member of the class might be asked to report on methods of 
formulating standardized tests. This may necessitate an interview with a 
member of the psychology staff. 


Beginning “where you are.” You should now have a clearer under- 
standing of why tests are given at the beginning of a course as well as 
at the end of it. Valuable as it is for the instructor to know your strong 
and your weak points, it is even more valuable for you to know them. Fre- 
quently we are mistakenly complacent about our ability to read or about 
the scope of our vocabulary or about our ability to state what we know 
(or think we know) in clear, understandable language. Education is not 
built on complacency; it is built on intelligent concern. 
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If weaknesses are discovered, your instructor may institute remedial 
measures in class, or he may refer you to a special laboratory. Such 
a referral should not be taken to imply criticism; it is simply the in- 
telligent way of directing you toward the kind of experience that will 
help you to improve certain specific abilities. But the results are likely to 
be disappointing unless you are an active and willing agent. Your instruc- 
tor may be likened to the coach or the umpire, but you are doing the 
pitching—with your head as well as your arm in the game. 

Suppose you rate below average in reading comprehension. That knowl- 
edge should spur you on to more intense concentration, to an aware- 
ness of attention lapses. Perhaps you are a subvocalizer, that is, you 
form the words with your lips as you read them. It is your will alone that 
can control or modify your vocalized response to the printed word. The 
impulse must be transmitted over your own efferent nerve system. Per- 
haps your vocabulary is weak. Or perhaps you have developed a laziness 
about the meaning of words: you are satisfied with fuzzy definitions, and 
unfamiliar words strike blind spots in your brain, arousing neither con- 
cern nor curiosity. (What, for example, was your reaction when you 
encountered the word “efferent” above?) To be fully effective the therapy 
for these ills must be largely self-administered. Apprized of your need 
for a broader and more precise mastery of words, you set a new objective 
for yourself. You become word-conscious—and_word-curious. Words take 
on a new significance for you. They become carriers of meaning, not 
simply the structural ingredients of a sentence. When a new word occurs 
in a certain context, it underlines itself in your mind, When you meet it 
again in a different setting, you recognize it, you note its appropriateness; 
you develop a feel for it, and presently you transfer it to your own tool 
kit for speaking and writing. 

The same procedure applies in the growth of the power of expression. 
When you falter in the effort to say what you mean, to say it fluently 


remark “I’ve always been like that.” Education consists not of continuing 
to be what you have been but of becoming what you can be. To learn 
to do something better, one must do it as well as he can—not on special 


situations, on campus and off, in which you get by with fumbling and faulty 
expression. 


Growth is a continuous Process. You cannot keep from growing in 
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some direction, whether you are in college or not. But if you know 
yourself, if you make a proper assessment of your needs, if you set 
specific goals for yourself and address yourself earnestly to their attain- 
ment, you can both accelerate your growth and determine its direction. 
The first requisite is intelligent self-analysis. Once you have put your 
finger on a specific weakness, or need, the next step is to follow through 
with such practice and study as may be required to solve your prob- 
lem. Self-improvement will then become continuous. 


RELATION OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS TO PROGRESS IN COLLEGE 


Why is such great emphasis given, at all levels of education, to the 
importance of developing better communication skills? How would you 
justify making a course in communication required for all college fresh- 
men? If you understand the relationship of ability in communication 
to the total learning experience, you will accept more readily your re- 
sponsibility for improving that ability. 

Take first the problem of acquiring ideas. The two great sources of 
ideas are books and people. The medium by which ideas are conveyed 
is the medium of language, written and spoken. An inadequate mastery 
of reading and listening means inadequate tools for learning. To spend 
two hours in reading a magazine article, a chapter in a reference book, 
or an assignment in a text which a skillful reader could digest in one hour 
is a waste of time. The inability to attend to oral instructions or explana- 
tions or the habit of lazy listening in a lecture period is a serious handi- 
cap. Poor intake is invariably reflected in poor output. 

But education is much more than getting ideas. Learning is not com- 
plete until ideas are put to use. The test of your own grasp of ideas is 
your ability to make them intelligible to others. The greatest abuse of 
learning is half learning—the acquiring of nebulous concepts which cannot 
be quite formulated in understandable sentences. Too many of our ideas 
are “fancies that break through language and escape.” While these stirrings 
of thought may, as Browning says, “swell the man’s amount” and be 
counted to his credit in the total judgment of worth, they certainly are 
not the “noblest product of the human mind,” How satisfying it is to 
hear a clear-cut statement of fact or idea, an effective recitation of ex- 
perience, free from the stumbling hesitation of the tongue and the ob- 
struction of tedious irrelevancies! It is not surprising that the mastery of 
language, the ability to speak and write clearly, has a high correlation 
with success in college and achievement after college. 

There is also a psychological aspect of language which must not be 
ignored. Words are aids to thinking as well as aids to understanding 
and expression. Words become symbols of experience, of ideas, which 
the mind uses in creating new combinations, in expressing relationships, 
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in integrating new experience with old experience. Therefore, as we im- 
prove our mastery of the symbols we are increasing our ability to think. 
Most psychologists will agree that “the thinking process is not complete 
until the solution [of a problem] has become communicable.” + 

An inventory of your college experiences for one day—or better, for 
one week—will constitute a fair sampling of the innumerable situations re- 
quiring facility in the communication skills that you will be called upon 
to meet. Consider the following typical list of activities. Note the pre- 
ponderance of the demands for good writing, speaking, reading, listening, 
and observing. Can you spot any weaknesses as you picture yourself in 
these situations? If so, you have discovered another point of attack in 
your program of self-improvement. 


Asking a question designed to secure information you need 

Answering a question so that your meaning is clear 

Developing an idea for one minute or more in a class recitation 

Taking part in informal class discussion 

Acting as chairman of a committee 

Acting as secretary of a committee 

Presenting a committee report 

Discussing your program with your teacher or your counselor 

Following directions or suggestions 

Filling out forms 

Making an appointment for an interview 

Following the theme of a class lecture or other discussion 

Making notes on a lecture or discussion 

Writing an essay-type examination 

Doing research preparatory to writing a paper 

Consulting the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 

Locating references in the library 

Finding specific information in a book 

Reading and summarizing pertinent information 

Writing a paper based on research 

Reporting personal experiences in class, club, or other group 

Participating in group conversations 

Telling a story to illustrate a point—or just to entertain 

Making an announcement 

Describing an experiment 

Defending your own point of view in a discussion 

Making, or responding to, an introduction 

Writing letters and notes: a letter of application, a letter home, a note of 
explanation to the dean, a thank-you letter, a letter of appreciation, etc. 

Reviewing an assignment in preparation for a test 


1 George A. Miller, Language and Communication, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1951, p. 235. 
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Talking things over in the lunchroom or the dormitory 

Planning a club program 

Using the telephone to convey a message or to secure information 

Looking at maps, graphs, illustrations, or films with a view to increasing 
your understanding of ideas 


It is obvious that communication is a dynamic factor in your total col- 
lege experience. Constantly you are at one end or the other of a line of 
communication. You are either taking in or giving out information. Even 
nonverbal experiences communicate something to you. A hurried dash 
across the campus: by a grim-faced student at 8:10 A.M. proclaims its 
own message. A raised eyebrow may be more eloquent than a torrent of 
verbal criticism. Likewise, what you do in a class or social group often 
tells more about your attitude and state of mind than what you say. A 
wandering eye, a dreamy look, a doodling pencil communicates inat- 
tention. It says, “Excuse me, please, I have other things on my mind.” 
Your manner while carrying on a conversation may convey more mean- 
ing than any words that you utter. Are you aware of your own personal 
habits as they affect communication? Many people are entirely uncon- 
scious of their mannerisms in speech, their nervous behavior in recitation, 
their ungraceful posture, their habit of interrupting in conversation. 

It is your business, therefore, as a student, as a maturing personality, 
to become alert in the perception and understanding of ideas and equally 
alert in formulating and expressing them. If you relegate this responsi- 
bility to a secondary position you will emerge from college with fragments 
of bookish knowledge, acquired under the stress of the necessity of 
achieving a passing grade, but without the power to think logically, to 
make intelligent decisions, to weigh values, to stand on your own feet 
as a competent individual in dealing with the numerous problems, large 
and small, that you will continue to meet during the rest of your life. 


EXTENDING THE SCOPE OF SELF-ANALYSIS 


Thus far, in reading this chapter, you have been thinking about your 
need to improve your abilities in specific areas relating to communica- 
tion. Most, if not all, of your preliminary diagnostic tests focused on 
specific skills. They are important skills and must not be undervalued. 
But the ability to read or listen attentively or the ability to express ideas 
fluently does not ensure the development of an effective personality. 
What personal traits, what habits, what attitudes, what types of social 
behavior are desirable? If education is a means to personal growth, it must 
include personality development as well as the acquisition of technical 
knowledge and skills. Here, again, a certain amount of self-knowledge 
is indispensable. 

What are some of your personal characteristics? How would a friend 
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who knows you well, if he could be perfectly objective, describe you 
as a person? Are you friendly and courteous? Are you a responsible per- 
son? What is your reputation for dependability—for “following through” 
on a job? Do you make impulsive decisions? Are you self-centered, con- 
ceited, and perhaps a little snobbish? In your work with groups do you 
have a cooperative attitude? What is your attitude toward education? 
Do you consider it a union card to a better job, a mark of social dis- 
tinction, or a kind of experience that enables one to live more success- 
fully—and more usefully? Have you developed any negative attitudes 
that influence your behavior? Do you tend to be suspicious of people’s 
motives? Does a tendency to distrust people affect your personal rela- 
tionships, your ability to win friends? 

Many counselors and teachers use self-analysis scales to help students 
to understand themselves and to measure their personal growth with 
respect to certain traits or qualities. Such a scale can be constructed by 
any individual, or any group, and can be used very effectively for self- 
evaluation. Note the following characteristics and decide whether you 
would retain them in a scale of your own making; add any others which 
you think are pertinent in the light of your own standards. 


1. Self-possession. Do I remain calm and unexcited in new or strange 
situations? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


2. Self-confidence. Is my faith in myself strong enough to overcome 
fear of failure and to spur me on to my best efforts? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


3. Courtesy, Am I courteous in word and deed, considerate of other 


people’s rights and privileges? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


4, Cooperation. Am I willing to do my part in a group undertaking, to 
contribute as fully as possible to its success? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 
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5. Self-direction. Do I assume responsibility for my own learning instead 
of waiting to be prodded or pushed? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


6. Purpose. Do I have clearly understood purposes, or goals, toward 
which I direct my efforts? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


7. Critical judgment. Do I consider alternative values in reaching de- 
cisions instead of acting on impulse? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


8. Attitude of service. Am I interested in the general good of the group 
(as opposed to being self-centered in aim and effort)? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


9. Social tact. Am I sensitive to the niceties of good taste, that is, do | 
speak and act in an appropriate manner? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


10. Sense of responsibility. Can I be depended on to do my job faithfully, 
to accept responsibility willingly and to fulfill it creditably? 


Rarely Sometimes Usually Always 


In using a scale like this it is important to look at yourself objectively. 
Do not “assume a virtue, if you have it not.” Try to render an honest judg- 
ment. After a few months use the scale again. If you have maintained an 
awareness of specific personal needs and have used your opportunities to 
advantage, you should observe some evidence of improvement. 


Reconsidering your educational objectives. The preceding pages 
carry a number of important implications about the purpose and nature 
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of education. It is time to ask yourself once more, “Why am I going to col- 
lege?” Reconsider some of the answers you have given yourself, or have 
heard others give: “To prepare myself to earn a better salary.” “With a 
college education I can get a better job.” “My parents want me to go to 
college.” “Most of the boys (or girls) in my crowd are going to college; 
I don’t want to be left out.” It is obvious that such answers are super- 
ficial. They leave the important things unsaid. They show a lack of con- 
cern about the fundamental values that are the basis for any really happy 
and successful life. Society maintains the institution of education not only 
to serve the individual but also to produce individuals who will in turn 
serve society. If this purpose is to be realized, education must go much 
further than merely providing technical training for special kinds of jobs. 
It must see the student as a whole being, with many-sided relationships, 

engaging in many kinds of activities, living in a com- 

plex society of which he must be a responsible member. 


AY, The total environment, or experience field, of an in- 
dividual may be represented by a circle. The sectors of 

the circle represent particular areas in which he must 

GIN, achieve some competence if he is to be able to lead a 


full and complete life. Sector 1 might stand for family, 
sector 2 for social relationships, sector 3 for citizenship 


responsibilities. What are the other areas that should be included in a 
circle that will represent a well-rounded life? 


Volunteer Reports 


There are many projects that, undertaken on a volunteer basis, might 
add valuable material to your discussion of the purposes of education. 
Following are three Suggestions for group and individual work. 

1. A committee of three students might volunteer to assemble state- 
ments of the purposes (or objectives) of college training as set forth by 
well-known writers in the field of education. After eliminating duplications 
and evaluating the objectives as critically as possible, the committee should 


committee. Record, for reference 


which you accept as compass points for your own efforts. This list of pur- 
poses will help you to keep your bearings while you are in college. 
2. One member of the class, 


the social sciences or to enter the field of education, might volunteer to 


in a democracy. After a class discussio; 
resented, try to arrive at a consensus. 


3. If there is a curriculum committee in your college, a member of the 
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class might volunteer to interview the chairman of the committee and re- 
port on the objectives that guide the committee in its handling of cur- 
riculum problems. This report might also include answers to such ques- 
tions as the following: What are some of the problems of which the com- 
mittee, and other faculty members, are conscious? What changes in the 
college program have recently been made or are being contemplated? What 
reasons support such change? 


What psychology tells us about learning. Psychology, which may be de- 
fined as the science of human behavior, has a great deal to tell us about the 
nature of learning and the conditions under which learning is accom- 
plished. In a sense, learning goes on all the time, for it is a product of 
experience, and experience is continuous. But when it is a question of 
acquiring and retaining knowledge in certain specific areas, we need to give 
some attention to the conditions for effective learning. It is obviously not 
practical at this point to delve deeply into psychology. It must suffice to 
take a quick look at some of the basic facts most applicable to your im- 
mediate task. They are ideas which will make sense to you even if you have 
never looked into a psychology textbook. To know how and when you 
learn is a part of self-understanding. 

First, learning is strengthened when it is prompted by purpose—not pur- 
pose externally imposed, but a genuine desire on the part of the learner. 
This operates as an incentive to effort. The things we learn best are the 
things we want to learn. Hence the continued emphasis on objectives. The 
activities of this course, for example, become meaningful experiences to you 
as you relate them, in your own thinking, to the end results which you 
visualize. What you want to learn in college determines in great measure 
what you do learn. 

Second, learning that lasts is acquired in use and for use. Isolated vo- 
cabulary study, for example, may produce a kind of temporary learning 
in the form of memorized definitions, but meanings learned in context 
tend to persist in one’s usable vocabulary. It is not enough to defend learn- 
ing on the basis of its possible potential for future need. If the occasion 
of need is too remote, the learning fades before it has a chance to func- 
tion. Therefore, the phrase “in use” assumes equal importance with the 
phrase “for use.” We tend to overcome stage fright in speaking by prac- 
ticing the techniques of self-control and confidence in speaking. We learn 
the procedures to be followed in our own college library by using the 
facilities of the library in searching for information which satisfies a 
present need or interest. We acquire the skills of group discussion by 
participating repeatedly in discussions and constantly evaluating our per- 
formance, 

The third condition for effective learning is a corollary to the second. 
It may be said to extend the second somewhat; it puts a definite responsi- 
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bility on the learner to carry the process through to the point of “proof by 
action.” It is this: Learning is incomplete without application. A student 
may learn, and recite correctly, the steps of procedure in a laboratory 
experiment. But it takes the actual experience of performing the experi- 
ment to complete his learning. In the situation cited, the instructor usually 
sees to it that the practice is provided, and the student is judged by his 
ability to perform, not by his ability to recite. However, in many instances 
the responsibility of applying knowledge is left entirely to the student. 
Suppose you have learned the steps to be followed in the logical solution 
of a problem: clear definition of the problem, study of all observable re- 
lated facts, statement of hypothesis, formulation of alternatives (or courses 
of action), comparison of values, decision or choice, evaluation by trial. 
Thus far you have only verbalized a formula. The proof of the pudding is 
the kind of thinking you do when you are faced with a problem. If your 
decision is based on an objective consideration of value and a full recog- 
nition of probable consequences, your learning has stood the test. In other 
words, learning is not truly effected until it is perfected in application. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES AND RESOURCES OF YOUR COLLEGE 


Thus far you have, in the main, been taking stock of your personal 
resources as a college student in terms of your abilities, your needs, your 
purposes, your attitudes. There are other resources at hand which you can 
utilize to great advantage. They are the facilities provided by the college as 
a part of your educational program, or as a means of making that program 
more effective. Get acquainted now with the scope and kinds of services 
available to you and resolve to use them as fully as your needs require. 

You may have had a Freshman Day, or a Freshman Week, and listened 
to speeches of welcome and information from the president, the dean, and 
other officers of the college, but your orientation is not complete until you 
have learned to use the services and facilities which are provided. To know 
that there are libraries on the campus, clinics (special-help laboratories), 
a guidance center, faculty counselors, an audio-visual service, a placement 
bureau, a health clinic, scholarship and loan funds, a planned student 
activity program, special assemblies, concerts and lectures, and a variety 
of student organizations is quite different from gaining a first-hand knowl- 
edge of such services by being a “consumer.” 

Types of facilities differ in different institutions. Your present concern 
is to understand the facilities which your college provides. Catalogue the 
program resources available to you (in addition to regular classroom ex- 
perience). Check, by brief discussion in class, the completeness of your 
list. Then choose one or more of the following methods to explore further 


the purposes, organization, administration, and utilization of the various 
services, 
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1. Plan a library tour under the guidance of one of the librarians. Con- 
clude the tour with a question-and-answer session based on what you 
have observed. Perhaps the librarian or your instructor will prepare a brief 

_test for the following day to determine the value of the experience. 

2. Invite the director of the audio-visual service (or the chairman of 
the committee) to address the class to explain the purpose of the service 
and show how to make use of it. If time permits, discuss the possibility 
of securing films and other appropriate materials relating to the improve- 
ment of the communication skills. 

3. Plan a panel composed of the dean of students, a faculty member, a 
member of the student council, and two members of the class to discuss 
the program of extracurricular activities, touching on how the activities are 
regulated, how new organizations are formed, special problems involved in 
administration, etc. 

4. Appoint a committee to interview the guidance director, or other per- 
sons working in the guidance program, and report to the class the results 
of the interview. How does a student get in touch with a counselor? When 
should a student see a counselor? What is the philosophy on which the 
guidance program is built? 

5. Select volunteers to be responsible for gathering and reporting in- 
formation about loans and scholarships, special clinics, the student health 
service, or other specific services not covered by the plans suggested above. 

6. Consider, as a group project, the preparation of a booklet bearing the 
title of this chapter, “Getting the Most Out of College.” Specific sections 
may be assigned to individuals or to committees who will be responsible 
for organizing and editing the final material. What value can you see in an 
activity of this sort? 

One important resource which is common to all colleges has not been 
mentioned. That resource is your classroom instructor. Sometimes teachers 
are referred to as “resource persons”—and that is an accurate designation. 
Your instructor is your closest-to-hand helper. He is just as eager for you 
to succeed as you are, and he has been through the experiences you are 
now having. He probably understands you much better than you think he 
does. If he is like most college instructors, he has a good sense of humor 
and is not too much concerned when your reactions do not quite come 
up to his expectations. He remembers his own difficulties in keeping the 
craft of learning on the beam when an important game was coming up 
or when the autumn leaves held more allure than the leaves of the text- 
book. Through his experience he has gained perspective, a sense of 
values. That, incidentally, is the meaning of a sense of humor, the ability 
to see things in proper relationship, to divide the important from the un- 
important or the less important. 

One of the chief benefits of college is the intellectual stimulation to be 
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gained from the interchange effected between mind and mind. Much of 
this interchange occurs in informal discussion inside the classroom and 
out. In your contacts with faculty members you have an extraordinary 
opportunity to sample the thinking of persons who have achieved some 
intellectual distinction and who have chosen to devote their efforts and 
interest to your education. To a deplorable degree this opportunity is 
wasted, because the listening ability of the average student leaves much to 
be desired. Educationally, listening is an uncultivated art. Yet more words 
reach the cortical centers through aural channels than through visual. The 
chief shortcoming in listening is lack of critical attention—listening with 
the eyes instead of the mind. Unless the battery is charged, it produces no 
current. Learn to give your instructor your attention. Some of the things 
you learn by listening you will remember longer than what you learn by 
reading. 


IMPORTANT CONCEPTS TO BE DEVELOPED 


Proverbs are the crystallization of the wisdom gained from the accumu- 
lated experience of preceding generations. Unfortunately when a prov- 
erb is worn smooth by much repetition, it ceases to convey the mean- 
ing, or at least the full meaning, which it originally carried. “Time is 
money” has become almost a flippant remark. But from the point of view 
of the student in college, enrolled in courses with a time limit of weeks 
and months, majoring in a program of study with a limit of months and 
years, time actually becomes capital, and the way it is invested determines 
the kind and quality of returns to be expected. Time-management is a 
major problem for many students. 

Two ideas need to be emphasized: First, what we project in the way of 
effort must be adjusted to the amount of time available. It is as foolish to 
project a program so ambitiously packed with responsibilities and activities 
that the allotted time will not stretch to cover them as it is to plan a hundred- 
dollar purchase on a fifty-dollar allowance. An eagerness to carry overloads 
and a tendency to sign up for more activities than one can support are signs 
of enthusiasm but also of defective planning. The student must measure his 
time and choose the pattern of his effort accordingly. If your time and 
your tasks are out of balance, something suffers: your health, the efficiency 
of your job, your reputation as a student, or your peace of mind. Second, 
time diverted from your purpose weakens your chance of success. This 
does not mean that a nose-to-the-grindstone attitude is recommended. A 
normal amount of recreation contributes to your efficiency. An unplanned 
hour claimed by friends, the unforeseen exigencies of the special occasion, 
a bit of casual reading or other personal diversion provides a certain 
variety in experience which lends interest and color to the day. But if the 
net in which you hold your minutes has too coarse a mesh, a dispropor- 
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tionate number of them will slip away. You must determine how much 
time you can afford for diversion and when you can afford it. Conflicting 
“pulls” are always present, forcing a choice between competing interests. 

It is important, too, to use your study time efficiently. What does it 
mean to “study”? Certainly it is not forcing yourself to sit before an open 
book for a specified number of minutes. Studying is a purposeful activity. 
It implies thoughtful and concentrated effort toward a specific goal. When 
the mind wanders from its goal, effort slackens and learning ceases. Many 
students confess that they do not know how to study. There are certain 
rules of procedure that make for the development of good study habits, 
and they are rules that you can apply to your advantage. First, set your 
objective. Sometimes you want answers to certain questions. Sometimes 
you want the solution of a particular problem. Whatever it is, your objec- 
tive gives direction to your effort. Purpose is incentive. Second, try to pro- 
vide conditions for study which are conducive to concentration. But the 
environment cannot do it all. You must have a will to concentrate, to keep 
your mind on the job. Third, be critical as you read. Think what the writer 
is saying, and raise questions as you read. Experiments have shown that 
students who read “passively” often fail to detect glaring inconsistencies 
and contradictions. Reading is more than a ritual of turning pages. It is a 
mental process. Fourth, pause occasionally to reflect and to organize. Fifth, 
when you have finished, review quickly the total pattern of ideas with 
which you have been working. 

Much has been said and written about study methods; most significant 
is the fact that experiments indicate that different methods are effective 
for different students.2 Some very successful students take full notes. Others 
reduce note taking to a minimum. Some use detailed outlines in preparing 
papers or talks; others use brief reminders on cards, developing the sup- 
porting details as they write or speak. Some read a chapter rapidly for per- 
spective and then reread certain sections intensively; others depend on a 
single careful reading. The point is: Capitalize on the method that works 
for you. You have undoubtedly developed certain procedures which have 
proved reasonably successful. But if you are not satisfied with results, 
experiment with a different approach. Remember, however, that your 
methods should accord with the principles that have been stated above. 
Principles are constant, but methods may vary. Chesterton pointed out 
that one of the evils of modern times is that methods and manners are in- 
creasingly emphasized, while the principles that should guide human be- 
havior grow weak and wobbly.* 


2 Roy Ivan Johnson, “The Problem of ‘How to Study, ” The School Review, vol. 
XLV, no. 8, October, 1937. 

8 Gilbert Chesterton, Tremendous Trifles, Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc.. New 
York, 1909, p. 76. 
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Finally, you will need to develop a clearer understanding of your place, 
your responsibility, not only in the student groups of which you are a 
member but in the total college organization. This is a fundamental social 
concept: the concept of belonging. “Belonging” implies not only identifica- 
tion with but contribution to. Technically, you belong to a class as soon 
as you are enrolled in it. Organically, you belong only when you have be- 
come a functioning member. It is possible to be in a group but not of it. The 
feeling of belonging is something we attain psychologically through the 
recognition of common purposes and interests, the development of com- 
mon loyalties and pride in group achievement, and the experience of co- 
operative effort. 

Individualism is not incompatible with the idea of social consciousness. 
The two must coexist, for the individual lives his life in constant relation- 
ship with others. As he develops as a person he becomes a more useful 
member of society; society, in turn, as it learns to deal more intelligently 
with its problems, yields larger benefits to its members. Hence the social 
context of our lives dictates, in great measure, the direction of our personal 
development. While you are in college you are in a miniature society, with 
regulations that have been developed for the common good, with traditions 
that contribute to group spirit, with interrelationships and interdependencies 
that strengthen the institutional effort and provide greater educational 
benefits for all the members of the society. You will find, however, that 
there is ample freedom for the exercise of individual initiative. In fact, 
initiative is encouraged within the limits of the sensible restraints which any 
society must impose for the protection of the rights of all. 

Conformity to custom is not necessarily an attribute of maturity. One 
of the great dangers in endeavoring to conform to the college pattern is 
Overadjustment. “What the gang does” is not necessarily the law that 
should govern your own behavior. Personal conduct should be based on 
personal decisions, and personal decisions should result from a considera- 
tion of comparative values. To deviate from the campus vogue is not 
necessarily to be queer; sometimes it is a matter of preserving your own 
integrity. Sometimes you will refuse to “join in” because your budget 
cannot stand the additional strain. Sometimes you will dissent from group 
opinion because you feel that it is not soundly based. In other words, you 


have an obligation to develop a sense of personal responsibility as well as 
a sense of social responsibility. 


Exercise 


In the light of ideas presented in this chapter, write an autobiographical 
commentary on your own experience, embodying such material as: inci- 
dents that reveal something of your own ambitions, temperament, habits; 
your anticipations and preconceptions in regard to going to college; your 
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reactions to your first experience in trying to find your place in the college 
community; your present evaluation of yourself in terms of interests, abili- 
ties, and projected plans. These are merely suggestions; make your plan 
in accordance with the ideas and incidents you want to include. Before 
you submit it for reading, judge your paper in the light of the standards 
implied in the following questions: 

1. Is it connected? Does it hold together? Is there a unifying theme, or 
thread of thought? 

2. Will it be read with interest? 

3. Have you used colorful and original phrases? 

4. Have you applied, to the best of your ability, your knowledge of good 
form? 

5. Does it accomplish your purpose, that is, does it give a reasonably 
honest snapshot of you as a person (and a student) now engaged in the 
job of acquiring a college education? 
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you consider seriously the question, How do I get there? The stops on your 

route will be your information sources—your reading, your interviews, your 

observations. For the time being, you are the navigator, and it is your 
urpose to bring the good ship /nquiry into port. 

Now if we drop the figure of speech and turn to a literal analysis of what 
happens when the experienced investigator undertakes a genuine bit of in- 
vestigation, we find that there is a clearly discernible procedure which is 
followed either consciously or unconsciously. Let us try to enumerate the 
essential steps in this process. 

1, Identifying the broad general field which includes the problem * 
under consideration 

2. Limiting the undertaking to some specified portion of the whole 
general field 

3. Converting this limited subject, or topic, into a stated problem 

4. Dividing the problem into the specific questions which—if all are 
answered—will lead to a reasonably satisfactory solution 

5. Finding all the sources that offer pertinent information 

6. Examining the sources and choosing those which will be of most 
service 

7. Making adequate notes on the chosen sources, recording only facts 
and ideas which have unmistakable bearing on the problem 

8. Organizing your notes in a scheme suitable to the nature of the prob- 
lem, and reporting your findings in economical and scholarly fashion * 

While you have before you an over-all view of the total process, note 
these points: First, the central responsibility of the investigator is to find 
and to report. He may, of course, have certain corollary purposes, like 
the writing of a poem or a story based on his new knowledge and experi- 
ence. Second, the investigative procedure outlined should be applied— 
every step of it—to very brief undertakings as well as to long-term in- 
vestigations. Third, the process calls for a certain maturity. Anyone can 
carry on a random search. Even children will hunt for something hidden— 
but they usually do not go about it in a systematic manner. Investigation 


* As it is used in this discussion, the term “problem” means any topic or question 
on which there is a need for information or understanding. Methods of handling 
a problem are best demonstrated when the topic under consideration is a condition 
or state of affairs in which change seems desirable. The solution then hinges upon 
getting full information about (1) the condition in question; (2) the causes that 
underlie it; (3) the procedures that might be expected to bring about the needed 
improvement. 

* In presenting these steps, the authors have in mind the type of investigative prob- 
lem that challenges the college student in most of his courses. The product may be 


a report, oral or written, or a practical project (assigned or voluntary) in which the 
new learning is applied. 
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as a process of learning requires the self-discipline of a developed per- 
sonality. 

Two essential principles are involved in the first four steps of the process 
as outlined: limiting the field or purpose of the investigation, and planning 
in terms of the specific questions to be answered. 

It is in these initial steps that many an investigation breaks down. The 
untrained student may fail to estimate properly the amount of material 
that can be covered adequately in the time available and may therefore 
undertake to cover too broad an aspect of his topic. Or he may fail to dis- 
tinguish between the investigative purpose and the less exacting purpose of 
exploring or surveying a general field of thought and study. Such failures 
in limitation frequently result in pointless and unproductive effort. What is 
needed is an efficient attack upon a group of carefully clarified questions 
relevant to a limited subject or problem. Formulating these questions, 
once your area of interest is defined, is the important first procedure in 
planning your investigative job. 

During the years of general education, you have been, and will continue 
to be, under rather constant pressure to push back the horizon of your 
interest and understanding. This very pressure for breadth makes abso- 
lutely essential the depth which can result only from reasonable proficiency 
in the technique of investigation. It is well to have your interest and 
curiosity, like faithful scouts, range far and wide, but the value of their 
service to you will depend upon the completeness and thoroughness with 
which they gather information. 


© Any attempt to “find out” is a type of investigation. It may be a brief 
undertaking or a long-term project. 


© Successful investigation requires that you recognize a problem and re- 
duce it to workable size. 


© A recognized and limited problem can best be stated in the form of care- 
fully formulated questions. 


© After the problem is limited and stated, a good plan for investigation 
can be worked out in terms of specific questions which, if answered, 
will give you the solution. 


DETERMINING BOUNDARIES 

As has been said, the basic procedure in the investigative technique is a 
thoughtful analysis of the given topic, or field, and a setting of boundaries 
for your research. Many of your present responsibilities for investigation 
arise from assignments undertaken as a part of your course work; hence 
you probably can best obtain the practice you need by getting clear in your 
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mind, in connection with each assignment, the answers to two questions: 
What am I expected to do during the investigation? What am I expected 
to do after the investigation is completed? 

In general, the same principles hold good whether you are doing a 
piece of voluntary study or are accepting a specific assignment as a part of 
the total class responsibility. Normally, in everyday living, we seek new 
knowledge and information because we want to know. It has already been 
pointed out that this incentive is operative in all successful learning. Even 
with this incentive established, however, a project of study can be brought 
to a more successful conclusion with the guidance of a teacher. This 
guidance often takes the form of the giving of specific assignments which 
will challenge your ingenuity, exercise your skill as a student, and test 
your ability to follow directions. 


Make good on assignments. In further clarifying your responsibilities 
you will consider a number of other specific questions: Is your report of 
this investigation to be oral or written? (Your answer to this question 
will influence the quantity and the character of the notes you will take.) Is 
this report to be the only one in the general field, or will other members 
of the group treat certain phases of the same subject? What has your in- 
structor suggested concerning the extent of the investigation, the types of 
sources to be used, the nature of your final report? In other words, you 
must begin by bringing your attention sharply to bear on the actual de- 
mands and suggestions which are a part of the assignment by asking your- 
self: What are you to do? How are you going to do it? 

The assignment may help in setting boundaries for your investigation. 
In addition to naming the general topic, it may (1) suggest a number of 
phases, or subdivisions; (2) specify the nature of your report; (3) show 
how your report is to fit in with others; (4) indicate the amount of mate- 
rial you should cover (that is, set the scope of the undertaking); (5) men- 
tion possible sources of this material. Therefore in listening to an assign- 
ment or in recording it for future reference, note all directions and sugges- 
tions for work. Study each assignment carefully before you undertake the 
job assigned. Be sure that you know what your responsibility is. 


See your jobs in terms of your needs. Take care to relate any particular 
assignment to the whole pattern of your experience in the course. Every 
undertaking in investigation should not only solve a present problem, meet 
an immediate need, but also contribute solidly to your growing skill, in- 
formation, and understanding. For example, in discussing the problem of vo- 
cational training in your social studies class, you may have discovered some 
blank spots in your knowledge about the responsibilities and qualifications 
of workers in a particular vocation. Or you may become curious about 
social security regulations, the exercise of government control in industry, 
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the problem of supply and demand in a professional field in which you are 
interested, or vocational education for adults. Since you are at liberty to 
choose one angle of approach to the general topic suggested, choose the 
approach which will yield the greatest dividends for you in terms of new 
knowledge and understanding. Build up your information at the point of 
need. Avoid the temptation to work again and again in fields of inquiry 
already familiar to you. The temptation is a genuine one, since it is easier to 
follow the familiar path. Consign last year’s term paper to the wastebasket. 
Accept a new challenge. What is a student profited, if he shall gain an 
easy grade, and lose an opportunity to further his own education? 


Don’t take the easy problem: take the most challenging one. 


FIRST: Consider your weaknesses—blind spots in your perception, gaps 
in your knowledge—your real information needs. 


THEN: Limit and plan your investigation so as to fill in these gaps, not 
so as to avoid them. Every investigation, large or small, is a 
chance to grow, a chance to acquire new and important knowledge. 


Limit a subject by “place” restriction. Suppose, for example, your social 
studies class is interested in investigating some of the aspects of present- 
day vocational training. Your problem immediately becomes one of work- 
ing out, from the very general topic “Present-day Vocational Training,” a 
definite limitation of the subject, which obviously is too broad for success- 
ful coverage under the conditions of the course. Your present skill, the 
materials which are easily available to you, and the time at your disposal 
are not adequate for a comprehensive job. You therefore decide to focus 
on present-day vocational education for adults as the subject of your in- 
quiry. Once you have selected the particular aspect of a topic you wish to 
consider, you proceed to place other limitations on the scope of your in- 
vestigation. In a study of present-day adult vocational training, for ex- 
ample, what is the most obvious limitation which can be made? Probably it 
is the restriction of place. Though the problem is world-wide, you are con- 
cerned with it as a factor in the American scene. Perhaps also your present 
knowledge of the field (or such preliminary discussion as may have pre- 
ceded the assignment) may suggest that the facilities for vocational train- 
ing differ vastly in urban and in rural areas. Here, ready-made, is one pos- 
sible place limitation. The original topic may now be altered to read, 
“Present-day Vocational Training for Adults in the Cities of the United 
States.” 


Limit a subject by “time” restriction. Usually any topic which can be 
limited in place can also be restricted in time. The loose time element in the 
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original topic is the word “present-day.” Here the trained investigator 
will be very exact in his limitations. If his intention is simply to uncover 
the facts about existing conditions, he will probably narrow his field to a 
brief span of years (“since 1939” or “during the past five years”); he may 
restrict it even more sharply, to periods of days or months (“during the 
past six months” or “during the past ninety days”). The topic might then 
become “Vocational Training for Adults in the Cities of the United States, 
1952-1957.” You will note that as you make your topic more specific it 
sounds steadily less like the name of a work in four or five volumes; in 
fact, it is moving away from the generalized character of a title and is 
taking form as the statement of a specific problem. 


Boundaries for most topics, after the specific angle of approach has 
been determined, can be set by (1) clearly stating the place limitation; 
(2) setting limits upon the period of time with which you will be con- 
cerned. Topics which are indefinite in these two respects “spread you too 


thin.” The good writer or good speaker sets certain limits and stays 
within them. 


NE eee 


Define key terms, After the obvious limiting of subject as to place and 
time has been done, there remains the somewhat difficult job of defining 
the basic terms (for example, “vocational training,” “adults”). A general 
term usually serves as a name for several closely related ideas that make up 
a larger unit of meaning. An investigator tries to limit a term by asking: 
What are the parts of the whole? Try this first with the word “training.” 
What closely related ideas are included in it? What are the factors of mean- 
ing? First, there are the persons to be trained; second, there are the persons 
and agencies which do the training; and finally there are the methods and 
materials used. Training methods may further be divided roughly into those 
dealing with theory and those dealing with practical application. Likewise 
with the word “vocational.” What is a vocation? One investigator may 
consider that any work by which a person makes his living is a vocation; 
another may feel that the term should include all paid work exclusive of 
the traditional professions; another may interpret the word to include any 
skilled work outside of the professions. Even such an everyday term as 
“adult” needs some clarification: Does it apply to any person who is a 
high-school graduate? Any person over eighteen years of age? Over twenty- 
one? It is usually desirable, in the introductory section of a report, to 
define any general terms which might cause confusion and misunder- 
standing. 

After defining your key terms, to ensure understanding, you may find 
it advisable to pinpoint your inquiry to that part of the whole which most 
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engages your interest and attention. Instead of attempting to cover the 
entire vocational field, you may decide to cover only one type of occupation 
(for example, advertising, textile designing, motor mechanics). Such limi- 
tations often emerge as afterthoughts when a student begins to feel over- 
whelmed with the potential scope of his original topic. If you were now to 
restate your theme it might emerge as “Opportunities for Training in Tex- 
tile Designing Provided by Adult Education Programs in Cities of the 
United States, 1952-1957.” 

The casual observer might object that such a topic seems neither so im- 
posing nor so graceful as the original “Present-day Vocational Training.” 
But as a thoughtful student you waste no sighs over any lost smoothness 
or glamour of phrase. If the occasion arises, you can easily compose a less 
technical title which will be appropriate for your report and have genuine 
reader appeal (for example, “A Second Lease on Opportunity”). What 
you have worked out in the process of limiting your field is not a design 
for a title but a design for purposeful study which you can do within the 
boundaries of the time and material at your disposal. 


State the problem. The topic has now been narrowed down and the 
direction of your inquiry determined; you are ready to begin your search 
for material. Before you start on this phase of your investigation, it is wise 
to state the topic as a problem. This you can do by formulating, preferably 
in writing, the central question that you are undertaking to answer (for 
example: What provisions are now made for training in textile design for 
adults?). This is a simple procedure but an important one. It is the in- 
vestigator’s only insurance that, as he goes forward with his job, he will not 
unconsciously shift the field and the focus of his assignment. Without this 
central question in mind, he may find himself choosing sources and making 
notes which actually bear, for the most part, on different, though related, 
questions, such as: Has sufficient provision been made for training in tex- 
tile design for adults? What trends can be seen in training in textile design 
for adults? 


ee 
REMEMBER: 


© Helpful limitations are made possible by analysis of key terms. General 
words often include a whole group of specific things or ideas which are 
parts of the covering term. 


© Full and thoughtful definition of terms will suggest specialized, subordi- 
nate terms that will limit your field of inquiry. 


A word of warning. Your ability to fix the boundaries of an undertaking 
will develop satisfactorily if you give it frequent exercise in all areas. Don’t 
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wait for the formidable assignments that occur at long intervals; above 
all, don’t wait for someone else to tell you in so many words that the busi- 
ness at hand requires the investigative approach. The methods that you are 
learning and applying in this chapter should be put to work today and 
every day, in school and out, in almost every situation in which your ob- 
ject is to learn and to understand. 

There are some planned experiences in the work of each college year that 
are fundamentally exploratory in purpose; these involve reading (and lis- 
tening) for the purpose of getting acquainted with new facts and new 
people. The values and methods of this type of work need not concern us 
at this point. These matters will be dealt with later in the text. It is im- 
portant for you to learn now how to decide whether a particular project 
calls for the application of the investigative process. In many cases you will 
find that investigation provides the only way of fulfilling your responsi- 
bility. In many cases you will find it the more dependable way of acquiring 
knowledge and information in new fields. To use an analogy drawn from 
photography, the sharper the focus the clearer the picture. 


eo aaaeaeassasssassssmsmsmsmsmsmsmsħIĂÁ 
REMEMBER: 


© The ten-minute investigation calls for focus and plan no less than the 
term-long assignment. 


© You “sign on” for a voyage of exploration and discovery in a great 
many situations, not in just a few. 


FINDING MATERIAL 


Know and use the standard guides to information. The next procedure 
in efficient investigation is locating available material. Certain basic aspects 
of a sound reading method adapted to this purpose are presented in 
Chapter 3. Card catalogues, periodical indexes, and special bibliographies 
are storehouses of information that should be thoroughly searched. You 
will see at once how this step is made easier by the previous work done on 
limitation of the problem. Perhaps no experience is more disheartening 
than that of spending hour after hour trying to determine which sources in 
an overwhelming bulk of material can best be used—or can be used at all. 
By systematic preliminary planning you can obviate the need for this 


laborious groping and ensure profitable returns for the time and effort 
spent. 


Know and use many types of sources. In seeking information do not 
overlook any possibilities. The good investigator does not content him- 
self with one type of source; the good student is not the one who “turns 
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ever to books” as his only source of knowledge. In our obsession with the 
printed word we must not ignore the rich possibilities for educational ex- 
perience that are all around us. There are people to be interviewed, people 
who are recognized as experts in their fields and who are willing to share 
their experiences with us. There are demonstrations to be observed, 
museums to be visited, lectures to be attended. There are numerous pro- 
grams (theater, radio, television) that give vivid presentations on contempo- 
rary and historical topics. Relate these vital elements of your everyday ex- 
perience to the subjects you are studying in college. If you keep this caution 
in mind you will never be subject to the reproach of having had only a 
“bookish” education. 

Do not underrate, however, the importance of knowing your college 
library (or the public library, if one is accessible) and knowing how to use 
it efficiently. Assembled for you under one roof is an amazing store of 
information. Learn how to tap that store quickly and easily at the points 
where it will yield the facts you are looking for. Do you know the function 
of cross-indexing in the catalogue? Do you look under more than one head- 
ing in the Readers’ Guide? Do you scan bibliographies at ends of chapters 
for new leads? Do you make note of suggestions which your classmates 
or teachers drop in regard to references? Are you continually on the alert 
for clues to new sources of information? 

One constant and valuable service of your instructors is guidance in your 
search for materials relevant either to broad areas of interest or to specific 
problems in a given area. Often their suggestions are supplemented by 
brief comments on the form and content of the material, the point of view 
of the author, or his special experience and qualifications. The good 
student welcomes these indications and guides, follows them up, tests their 
value for his special job. But he does not become slavishly dependent upon 
teacher direction and teacher suggestion. If he is to become self-reliant in 
meeting his problems, he must practice self-reliance in the learning tasks 
which he undertakes. 


IN LOOKING FOR SOURCE MATERIALS YOU NEED TO— 


© Remember that printed material is not necessarily your only resource. 


® Examine the library guide tools for every conceivable reference to your 
problem; don’t be satisfied when you have found two or three obvious 


entries. 

® Take the “tips” offered you by those who know the field. (Even your 
teachers—though they may not be authorities in the particular field— 
can help you!) f 
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Examine and choose sources. Learn to use short cuts so as to eliminate 
waste of time in making selections of sources to be used. If your topic 
involves a time limitation, look first at the date of the source. If you are 
looking for data on current employment conditions, for example, you will 
not waste time on a report dated 1930. You will also note the brief sum- 
mary on the index card or the notation following the entry in a bibliog- 
raphy (if it is annotated). Once you have a book in your hands, you will 
examine the table of contents and the index to locate relevant material. 
Often the preface or introduction will reveal whether or not the book is 
likely to be of value for you. Sometimes it is necessary to scan the mate- 
rial, or sample it, before you can decide. After a brief examination you 
may discard a reference very quickly in favor of another source which is 
more to the point. 

Another important criterion in the selection of a book or article is the 
qualifications of the writer. The publisher’s data concerning the writer, 
comments of critics, your own knowledge of his reputation will influence 
your choice. The element of time applies here too. The most outstanding 
economist of twenty years ago may have very little to contribute to a dis- 
cussion of postwar problems such as price controls and agricultural sub- 
sidies. An unfortunate attitude which is all too common is the uncritical 
acceptance of “what it says in the book.” Be careful, therefore, in select- 
ing your sources. Books are as fallible as their authors. And frequently 
an authority of yesterday is discredited by the discoveries of today. 

A final word of caution: Do not be too hasty in rejecting possible 
sources. Make a note of what they have to offer even if you do not put 
them on your preferred list. Sometimes your list of “best” references proves 
to be very skimpy and you have to supplement it from the “second-best.” 
Or you may find in one of your second-best references an appropriate 


WHAT MAKES ONE SOURCE BETTER THAN ANOTHER? 


Timeliness: It contains up-to-date information, or it is a product of the 
period you are investigating. 

Relevance: The writer or speaker is concerned with the particular phase 
of the problem which you are investigating and gives it more than 
casual mention. 

A uthority: The writer is qualified, by reputation and experience, to speak 
with authority on the subject. But remember that even recognized au- 
thorities do not always agree. Read critically. 


CAUTION: Put aside located sources which on examination seem less 


promising than others. But don't forget them. They may prove useful 
later. 


ee 
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illustration, table, or chart such as you were unable to find in your best 
references. In other words, keep a backlog of possibilities. 


How specific questions help. You have already seen that it sharpens 
your understanding of a problem to state it in the form of a question. It will 
help still further to break the problem down into subquestions. For in- 
stance, in the case of our sample topic (see page 23) we might ask: How 
many cities have adult education programs? How are the programs ad- 
ministered? How many students are enrolled? How are the programs sup- 
ported? With such questions in mind you will look for answers rather than 
for miscellaneous information as you read. Questions are particularly im- 
portant if some of your information is to be obtained by interview. Un- 
less you do have questions to “spark” an interview, it is likely to be a very 
dry and unfruitful affair. Furthermore, the questions which you use in 
your search for information serve to foreshadow the final outline which you 
will use for your report. They supply a framework, or pattern, for organiz- 
ing your material and sharing your knowledge with others. 

The value of this type of careful planning will become increasingly 
clear as you prepare assignments, give oral or written reports, work on 
committees, participate in group discussions, or engage in any other activ- 
ity which involves gathering, organizing, and communicating ideas. 


1. Stating a topic as a question is one of the first steps in making a plan 
for an investigation. Specific related questions may be suggested by 
a. parts of your experience which have to do with the main question 
b. tables of contents in your chosen sources 
c. indexes in your chosen sources. 
2. These questions guide your investigation by 
a. helping you to remember exactly what facts and ideas you are 
looking for 
b. helping you to recognize what you are looking for when you see it 
c. answering the all-important question, Do I need to take a note on 
this? 
d. giving you from the start a system of organizing your notes 
e. forming the framework for the communication of your findings 


OF COURSE YOU WILL NEED TO TAKE NOTES 


Thus far we have talked more about planning than about doing. But 
once you have staked out your claim, the time has come for you to begin 
digging. And during this process you will have to sort your findings and 
file selected facts and ideas for future reference. Unless your memory is a 
phenomenal one, you cannot depend on it to supply you with all the 
material you will need when you begin to organize your report. Note tak- 
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ing, therefore, becomes an important aid. Unfortunately many college 
students take notes from a sense of duty and not with purpose and dis- 
crimination. There is more truth than humor in the assertion that often 
the student’s education is in his notebook rather than in his mind. The 
note you take is a tool. It is something to be used. Unless it is taken for a 
specific purpose, it had better not be taken at all. 

Most students find note taking a necessity. By this means you can record 
the essential content of a lecture you hear, an article you read, an inter- 
view you conduct, a discussion in which you participate. Your notes may 
also contain certain reactions of your own: critical comments, questions 
you wish to raise, possible applications, suggestions for later study. They 
will vary according to the way in which you expect to use them. 


The kind of notes you take depends upon your purposes. Before you 
make a set of notes, you should have decided clearly upon their general 
function. Are they personal memorandums, designed to recall to your mind 
at some future time the content of a book or article no longer availatile, a 
lecture or discussion or interview which, in the nature of things, could be 
heard only once? Or do you expect to use them as a basis for a report—to 
convey to someone else the gist, the essential content, of something you 
have read or heard? Or is their purpose to supply information which you 
may need in some particular job you have undertaken? Your answers to 
these questions will have much to do with the form, the quantity, and the 
content of your notes. 

Another prerequisite for well-planned notes (especially in connection 
with class assignments) is a clear understanding of your own responsibility 
in the particular situation. Is your function simply that of the good reporter 
—setting down accurately and economically the substance of what you 
hear or read? Or are you responsible not only for an accurate record but 
also for expressing intelligent critical reaction to the ideas presented? 
Simple as this distinction seems to be, you may sometimes find that your 
notes are inadequate because you failed to determine in advance exactly 
what you were expected to do. If you are to criticize an author's point of 
view, you will certainly make many jottings which you would not make if 
you were preparing a purely objective report. 


The value of note taking is threefold. The usefulness for possible future 
reference of notes taken with workmanlike care is obvious. But the posses- 
sion of a permanent and trustworthy record is not by any means the only 
benefit that accrues to the note taker. In the process of taking notes he 
learns to exercise his powers of discrimination, to separate the basic from 
the trivial, the important from the less important, the relevant from the 
irrelevant. He must continually be on the alert to decide such questions 
as: What is the important fact or idea in this paragraph (or in this particu- 
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lar portion of a class lecture)? Is this fact or idea relevant to my purpose? 
In short, the taking of notes is your best insurance against aimless and 
flabby reading or listening. The third value of note taking is a kind of by- 
product. When you make a record of a fact or idea you are emphasizing 
it by manual and mental repetition. Such repetition, as your own experience 
will testify, is a prop to memory. The act of writing, if you think as you 
write, supplements the impression gained through seeing or hearing. In 
wide-awake note taking each idea is not only considered but reconsidered 
—in the process of being recorded. Observe that this value depends on 
attention to meaning. Slavish copying or mechanical note taking makes 
little, if any, mental impression. Be on guard against falling into the pas- 
sive, wool-gathering attitude that forms the basis of the cynical charge 
that the college student’s learning bypasses his mind on its way to his 
notebook. 


Efficient Note Taking 


Certain changes in your present methods may ensure you against waste- 
ful practices in note taking. Among the most severe critics of the practice 
of note taking you will usually find those students who hastily and hap- 
hazardly jot down on random scraps of paper such notes as they feel 
obliged to take and store them in odd places among their belongings, ex- 
pecting to consult them only under compulsion. At the end of the term 
these reluctantly scribbled scraps fall from books, drawers, closet shelves, 
and jacket pockets like confetti. Slovenly note taking may easily be worse 
than no note taking at all. 

But if you have decided that good notes are worthwhile, you should be 
concerned about the way you go about making them. The form and or- 
ganization of your notes will, as has been indicated, depend to a great ex- 
tent on your purpose and on the nature of the material with which you are 
dealing. If, for example, your purpose is to gather material for a written 
or oral report, you will organize your notes according to divisions or topics 
which are likely to appear in the outline of your report. Each section of 
your tentative outline becomes a pigeonhole for ideas. Another considera- 
tion is the source from which you are getting your information. Is it oral 
or written? Are you listening or reading? How may the nature of your notes 
be influenced in the two situations? 

In discussing the merits of various forms of note taking, one must not 
lose sight of the fact that individuals differ widely in their methods of work. 
A procedure which is economical and effective for one may very well be 
difficult, even unworkable, for another. Your experience will ultimately 
show you the best system for you. (But note that word “system”!) In the 
next few pages you are going to find a number of recommendations about 
note taking. They are based upon continued observation of students and 
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their methods of work. Try out these suggestions for yourself; give them 
a trial long and thorough enough to determine whether or not they will 
improve the quality and usefulness of your notes. 

Good manuscript notes are rare. Most college students follow the prac- 
tice of making both reading and lecture notes in a notebook, sometimes 
bound, sometimes loose-leaf. These are called “manuscript notes.” More 
advanced students, however, commonly use a card system, which enables 
them to rearrange their notes at will. This would seem to indicate that 
long-continued experience in note taking proves the superior efficiency of 
the card method. On the whole, the evidence seems to favor the card as 
opposed to the notebook page. 

The chief weakness of manuscript, or notebook, notes arises from the 
fact that they are strung together in a fixed pattern and are not easily re- 
organizable. Pages of intervening material may separate two entries which 
relate to the same topic. The notebook grows fat with a variety of class 
notes, records of assignments, reading notes, and personal comment. After 
a few weeks it resembles a scrapbook of information rather than an or- 
ganized commentary on any one topic or series of topics. This disorgani- 
zation poses a real problem when it comes to assembling material for an 
investigative report. The notes are set down in the order in which the facts 
appeared in the various sources consulted. The job of assembling entries 
which relate to the same point or problem (say from pages 3, 7, and 12) 
becomes tedious and difficult. This may account for the fact that many 
class reports are simply a rehashing—instead of a rethinking—of the 
materials read. 

Another common weakness of manuscript notes is the rambling, over- 
extended entry. The very size of the notebook page constitutes an entice- 
ment to produce a paragraph instead of a sentence. Wordiness in note tak- 
ing consumes unnecessary time and often diverts attention from the on- 
going thought. 

The fact remains, however, that many good students do use manu- 
script notes almost exclusively. The conventional notebook will always 
have a large sale in college bookstores. But there are certain techniques that 
can be applied to the manuscript method to make the notes more available 
for ready and useful reference. A common device is to use one side of the 
sheet only; the pages can then be cut horizontally into slips, with one note 
on each slip. This method permits some of the flexibility that characterizes 
card notes. If the notes are to remain intact, as originally entered in the 
student’s notebook, they may be made much more workable by (1) avoid- 
ing close and condensed writing; (2) arranging notations in simple outline 
form to show relationship and relative importance; (3) dividing the page 
lengthwise, using half the page for detailed notes and the other half for 
summary statements; and (4) leaving a generous left-hand margin for each 
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note and placing in the margin a key letter or number that will identify the 
note as belonging to one or another division of the outline to be used in 
developing the final report. 

For most purposes card notes are best. All other things being equal, the 
best note is one that clearly records a single fact or idea; clean, sharp dis- 
tinctions are necessary as a basis for later thought, organization, and 
presentation. The very nature of card notes tends to guard the user 
against many of the characteristic imperfections and limitations of manu- 
script notes. The skilled reader or listener starts with a problem divided 
into more or less detailed questions. If he has decided to make each of his 
notes on a separate card or slip, he sets up a simple filing system that 
corresponds to the divisions of his problem. This preliminary organization 
can at any time be easily and effectively revised. Under such a plan of 
organization the student finds himself making a separate note of each fact 
or idea that clearly bears upon some part of his plan, and each note is 
placed, as soon as it is made, with others which have a similar bearing. 

Certain practices are characteristic of efficient note taking. There are 
certain earmarks of good notes—whether on cards or in a notebook. These 
reflect some basic rules which you will find it worthwhile to follow. Each 
of these may seem to be minor in itself, but together they constitute a guide 
to effective note taking. Discuss in class any of the following points that 
you think need further emphasis.* 

1. Your notes should be arranged as systematically as possible. If you 
use a notebook, one section may be set aside for each special topic. If you 
use card notes, they should be filed under topical headings. 

2. All notes should be written concisely but clearly. While it is true that 
one general objective in notation is to digest the original, notes must be 
full enough to be permanently intelligible. There is a difference between 
being economical and being ambiguous; one results from sound selection 
and careful phrasing, the other from careless selection and overcondensa- 
tion. Usually, though not always, it is desirable to read rapidly through a 
paragraph, or even a chapter, before deciding which points to note and 
how to state them. 


4 Observe that these suggestions apply to the kinds of notes you will take on your 
readings. Since lecture notes present some different problems and are usually taken 
for a different purpose, try to develop (with the aid of a class committee) a set of 
helpful suggestions for taking notes on lectures. Your methods may be determined 
largely by the manner of the lecturer and by the use you expect to make of the notes. 
Lecture notes may be submitted to the instructor for evaluation, and a set of notes 
considered superior in form and quality may be selected and circulated for study. 
Whether notes are based on oral or on written material, the important thing is to 
be sure they serve the purpose for which they are taken, Note taking must be more 
than a perfunctory classroom ritual. 
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3. Each note should carry an indication of the precise source from 
which it comes and the specific subject with which it deals. This means that 
with any one note there will appear a topical heading (or symbol) corre- 
sponding to one of the divisions of the total problem. 

4. For several reasons good notes do not commonly record the exact 
words of the original source. First, the process of rephrasing is an in- 
valuable test of your genuine comprehension of what you have read or 
heard. Second, there is need for brevity, and this results from summary, 
not from repetition. Third, if direct quotation is not used with restraint 
and discrimination the personal quality of your report is lost. Properly 
handled, direct quotation becomes a meaningful tribute to the quoted 
writer or speaker. The student is saying in effect, “This statement is out- 
standingly good; any rephrasing would rob it of some of the emphasis it 
deserves.” 

5. In all cases in which you record the exact words of the original source, 
the material quoted, though it be but a phrase, must be enclosed in quota- 
tion marks, both in your notation and in any written report in which you 
use the quotation. Likewise, in oral reports quotation marks must be 
verbally expressed. In printing (as in this book) quoted matter is fre- 
quently indicated by inset margins and a change of type size. 

6. A separate card containing all necessary bibliographical data should 
be made for each source from which you have taken material. You will use 
these cards in preparing the formal bibliography and footnotes for your 
finished report. 

7. Each note card should be tagged in the upper right-hand corner with 
a notation referring you to the corresponding bibliographical card. Only 
two cautions need be observed. First, this identifying tag must include the 
precise page or pages from which the note comes. Second, if your bibliog- 
raphy includes several works by the same author, be sure that the tag on 
each card shows not only the name of the author, but also the title of the 
book or article consulted. 

Here are three sample bibliographical cards. Examine them carefully, 
noting the specific information which each provides. 


Quistian, J. R., “Millions with 


A 2 Wings” 
A magazine article e 


in Journal of Aeronautic Research, 
April, 1947. Pp. 57-81. 
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Jenkins, S. D., Traffic by Air. 
New York: Forefront Press, 
1946, 369 pp. 


A book 


Wilkes, F. D., “Have We ‘Air- 

A f Conditioned’ a 

A lecture or interview Generation?” 

(Paper read before convention of 

National Education Association, 
June 28, 1946.) 


Below is a passage which might appear in one of the imaginary sources 
represented by the sample bibliographical cards which you examined above. 
At the bottom of this page is reproduced a sample note card which illus- 
trates the fashion in which one student might correctly summarize the pas- 
sage. 


. . . and the fact is, of course, that there have been much sharper in- 
creases in the number of passenger-miles rolled up by the large companies 
than appear in the records of these newer and smaller regional lines. 
Much of this difference can be traced to the fact that the typical air- 


— 


Jenkins, Traf., p. 76. 
Large and small lines: 
Big lines led in passenger miles because: 
1. typical travel national, international in scope 
Sample 2. comparatively luxurious equipment 
note card 3. freight revenues fed powerful advertising campaigns 


[Quistian’s figures on 1947 situation indicate trend reversed as 
habit of flight spreads through population.] : 


Poe i 
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traveler was still a person with a national, often international, sphere of 
activity, and with corresponding transportation needs. Other contributing 
factors were the facts that these large companies offered luxury facilities 
which the struggling newcomers could not duplicate, and the tremendous 
freight revenues of the transcontinental and transoceanic lines were a 
backlog of assured income which made it possible to underwrite an 
elaborate and effective advertising campaign designed to step up passenger 
travel. But the little men held on... . 


In the upper right-hand corner of the sample note card (shown at the 
bottom of page 35) the student has given the exact source, briefly stated. 
ma 

NOTES ARE USEFUL TOOLS 


Note taking should receive your full attention and not be done per- 
functorily as a chore. 


Notes are valuable: 
® As an economical personal permanent record. 


® As an insurance against wavering attention and imperfect com- 
prehension, because they can be made only if the facts or ideas 
in question are thoroughly understood. 


® As an aid to learning, since they provide emphasis through 
repetition. 


No one formula can be dictated for all persons and all occasions, and 
methods vary even among the most successful students. But there are 


certain 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR GUIDANCE IN NOTE TAKING 


® Card notes are less likely to be characterized by waste and disorganiza- 
tion than manuscript, or notebook, notes. 


® Each topic or problem should have a separate place, whether in note- 
book or in card file. 


® Each note should bear a topic heading and a precise record of source. 
® A full bibliographical entry should be prepared for each source used. 
® Notes should be phrased concisely but fully enough to be intelligible. 
® In general notes should be couched in your own words. 

© All directly quoted material should be enclosed in quotation marks. 


® If possible, complete units of a source should be read through before 
notes are made on specific points. 
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The use of the (abbreviated) title suggests that there is more than one entry 
under Jenkins in the complete bibliography. In the note proper, notice that 
all unnecessary words have been omitted; this does not mean that all 
modifiers are left out, as witness “typical,” “luxurious,” “powerful.” 
Clearly, a reduction of meaning would result if these words did not appear. 
The brackets at the bottom of the page enclose a pertinent comment by the 
student. He has already covered the Quistian article, and he makes an im- 
portant connection between the facts given in the two sources. 


AND WITH YOUR KNOWLEDGE GET UNDERSTANDING 


Too much of our educational effort has been directed toward finding 
facts and not enough toward understanding and using facts. Most knowl- 
edge acquired through formal assignment and recitation is a temporary 
possession, It fades rapidly after the final examination has been passed. 
To make new facts and ideas permanently our own, we must relate them 
to what we already know. A piece of flint picked up on a Colorado ranch 
is only a piece of flint until closer observation relates it to the finder’s 
previous knowledge of Indian arrowheads. Statistics on rainfall become 
significant when considered in connection with agricultural needs or the 
success of a rain-making experiment. The tensile strength of steel becomes 
significant in relation to certain engineering specifications. A fact in chem- 
istry becomes meaningful to us when we see its practical application. 

Another basic aid to understanding is the ability to see the whole 
rather than the parts—or to see the whole as well as the parts. This means 
gaining perspective, discovering a pattern in which each fact or idea has 
its place. If you read a list like “St. Joseph, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Evansville, New Orleans, St. Louis, Cairo,” it may be noth- 
ing more to you than the enumeration of eight American cities. But if you 
begin to visualize them on the map, you see them dotted along the chan- 
nels of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio rivers. You have discovered 
a relationship that makes the names of the eight cities something more 
than a mere list. 

To press the point further, let us assume that the numbered stones in 
the accompanying diagram of an arch represent the parts or ideas of an 
exposition you are reading. The careless reader 
may note a number of interesting facts, read the 
captions of the photographs, memorize a few OU 


names and dates, but miss the key theme that g W] 


holds the article together. Only when the parts 
are seen in relation to each other and in relation je] A 
to the major theme, or idea, do they form an PEA 


archway of meaning through which you can pass 
to new and better understanding of the whole. 
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Getting an over-all view. What we have been trying to say is that 
understanding frequently depends on getting an over-all view of the whole 
before spending too much time examining close-ups of certain parts. This 
idea seems so obvious that you will probably express immediate agree- 
ment. But how do you get an over-all view of a subject, a problem to be 
solved, a book to be studied, a topic to be discussed, an article to be 
read? The most helpful suggestion we can make is: Survey your subject 
first. What is its scope? What major headings are indicated? What pattern 
of development is followed? What questions are answered? (Or, in the 
case of a proposed discussion, what questions should be answered?) This 
type of preliminary survey is not difficult to make if we have trained our- 
selves to look for relationships and are unsatisfied until the relationships 
are discovered. 

Since much of our thinking is done in terms of comparison, we shall 
risk another analogy. Driving through the countryside—through fields, 
across rivers, over wooded hills—the observer does not really see the 
countryside as a total landscape. He is only aware that there are fields, 
rivers, and hills. But an airplane flight over the same territory will give 
the observer a totally different view. He sees fields, rivers, hills, and high- 
ways in relation to one another. He is far enough away from all the parts 
to see them as a meaningful and unified whole. 

In the same way, an over-all view of a source of knowledge (whether 
book, lecture, interview, or film) requires that you “stand away” from the 
material, far enough away to get the whole into perspective. If your atten- 
tion or interest is too much consumed with particular details, facts, Or 
topics, you do not sense the purpose of the entire body of knowledge, and 
you do not see the working relationship of the parts as they contribute 
to the total pattern. 


Studying the patterns of communication. How does a writer or speaker 
show the relationship of one idea to another? How does he decide what ` 
plan of organization to follow? Pattern is fundamental in all expression. 
Even a single sentence conveys its meaning by virtue of its grammatical 
and verbal structure. We are so accustomed to organizing our thought in 
sentences, coordinating certain ideas and subordinating others, that we 
are seldom conscious of form and structure. When need arises, however, 
we should be able not only to recognize variations in sentence form but 
also to recast our own sentences in different molds. Compare the statement 
“Tt was raining and I wore my hat and I went downtown” with “Because 
it was raining when I went downtown, I wore my hat.” The first is simply 
a string of ideas put together without regard for logical organization. The 
second shows some regard for the relationship of ideas and presents 4 
unified, sensible meaning. 


Like the sentence, the paragraph may be developed according to various 
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patterns. Similarly, the ideas of the total composition must fall into some 
kind of logical arrangement. Understanding is strengthened when we see 
not only what a writer is saying but how he is saying it. Some of the com- 
mon methods employed in the development of ideas are described briefly 
in the following paragraphs. 

In answer to the question “What is ——?” we frequently receive the 
answer “Well, it’s like ” In other words, we tend to explain new 
ideas and experiences by comparing them with familiar ideas and experi- 
ences. The experience we already have is our capital for thinking. In learn- 
ing, we proceed from the known to the unknown. Contrast is simply one 
aspect of the total method of comparison, since comparison in its broadest 
sense must cover differences as well as similarities. 

A logical mind is concerned with reasons as well as with conclusions. 
In listening and reading you will constantly encounter this pattern of de- 
velopment: statement of belief (or opinion) followed by evidence which 
supports the belief. Sometimes the pattern is reversed, the evidence being 
presented first and the conclusion stated at the end. Perhaps these two 
patterns suggest to you the processes of inductive and deductive reasoning. 
If you are not familiar with these terms, make a point of looking them up 
now (not omitting to read the brief treatment of the subject in Chapter 7, 
page 167). You might then take time out in class to discuss and to illus- 
trate these two types of reasoning. 

Another pattern of association, and therefore a logical method of de- 
velopment, is that of cause and effect. We are all sufficiently “scientific” 
in our thinking to ask why certain conditions exist, why certain effects are 
produced. This method of organizing ideas is very similar to the one de- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph. One calls for statement of belief or 
opinion plus supporting reasons, the other for statement of effect or con- 
dition plus contributing causes. Be on the alert, as you read and listen, 
for examples of the cause-and-effect pattern. Observe that it may be ap- 
plied to large units of expression as well as to single statements. 

The use of details as a means of clarifying and elaborating an idea is a 
common pattern of development, especially in descriptions. The method is 
especially effective in conveying a complete picture of a scene, an incident, 
or a process. For example, if your opening sentence in a paragraph is 
“Ludwig's entrance in the third act was obviously unrehearsed,” it be- 
comes almost a matter of honor for you to give the specific details about 
Ludwig’s entrance which prompted your statement. The curiosity you 
have aroused in the receptor’s mind practically demands it. 

Other methods which may be used are development by example or illus- 
tration, development through chronological narrative, development by 
analogy (which is a variation of the comparison-and-contrast method). 
More often than not, a speaker or writer mixes his methods to suit his 
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purposes and needs. The method of comparison, for example, may call for 
the use of specific details. Cause-and-effect relationship may be reinforced 
by example. No one pattern has merit in itself. The value of a particular 
pattern lies solely in its adaptability to subject matter and purpose. Can it 
be used effectively in developing the topical idea? ° 

To observe the ways in which an author works with ideas increases 
both your appreciation and your skill. Be alert, therefore, to patterns in 
thought and expression. You understand a game better when you see how 
it is played. You understand ideas better when you see how they are 
related, supported, clarified, developed. Also, you will learn to communi- 
cate your own ideas more effectively as you observe successful writers 
and speakers and discover methods which you can adapt to your own 
purposes. To watch the master at work is to catch “Hints of the proper 
craft, tricks of the tool’s true play.” 


Developing your critical judgment. Under the entry “critic” in Webster’s 
Unabridged is the definition, “One who expresses a reasoned opinion on 
any matter, . . . involving a judgment of its value, truth, or righteous- 
ness, an appreciation of its beauty or technique, or an interpretation.” 
The heart of this definition, for our purposes, lies in the phrase “judgment 
of value.” But note that the critic’s judgment is based on “reasoned opin- 
ion.” It is a judgment that emerges from a consideration of all the facts 
and factors of a situation. It goes beyond knowledge and embraces under- 
standing. It goes beyond understanding and eventuates in intelligent 
decision. 

As you face daily problems, large and small, you are constantly called 
upon to make decisions. What outfit to wear? When to do that library 
assignment? Ought you to accept that date for the movies? Should you ask 
for an increase in your allowance? Is it advisable for you to take a part-time 
job? Questions like these confront you every day. Sometimes you meet 
them by letting somebody else decide for you. “Oh, why worry about that 
assignment? You can always do it tomorrow.” “Of course you’re going to 
the movies. You can’t let the gang down.” Sometimes you react on the 
basis of whim or emotional pressure. But if you are to arrive at a “reasoned 
opinion,” you must judge the values involved and choose your course of 
action accordingly. Suppose your problem is one of finances, What are 


5In addition to different ways of developing ideas, there are different forms OT 
molds into which ideas may be cast. These forms are usually referred to as “forms 
of discourse.” They include exposition, argumentation, description, and narration. 
In most normal communication situations, however, they do not exist as “pure” 
forms. Argumentation calls to its aid exposition and sometimes narration (the illus- 
trative incident). In reporting our experiences we mix freely the techniques of de- 
scription and narration. Because the categories are somewhat artificial in the light 
of actual practice, they are not emphasized in the discussions of the text. 


| 
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some of the factors you consider before you decide what to do? What are 
some of the possible alternatives? What advantages or disadvantages do you 
see in the various solutions? In other words, you ultimately make your 
choice in the light of your own personal values. 

As you read or listen, do you ask yourself such questions as: How 
much of this can I believe? Is this opinion based on unbiased considera- 
tion of the facts? Is this news commentator “coloring” his report? Does 
this conclusion necessarily follow from the arguments presented? We are 
constantly bombarded with ideas and opinions from books, magazines, 
newspapers, radio, television, and public rostrums. Much of this mass 
communication is designed to influence our thinking in the interest of 
special movements, partisan positions, or commercial patronage. Undoubt- 
edly what we hear and read does influence our thinking, and we need 
to protect ourselves against the uncritical acceptance of ideas and opinions 
by exercising our best judgment. Untrustworthy propaganda can usually 
be recognized by its deliberate omission or distortion of facts. A reasoned 
evaluation of ideas calls for a questioning attitude of mind. You have to 
be on your guard mentally as you read and listen. You are alert for con- 
tradictions, inconsistencies, half truths, dogmatic assertions unsupported 
by evidence. 

Perhaps our educational training, with its strong dependence on books, 
has given us an exaggerated respect for the printed word. But every 
printed word is the product of a human mind, like ours, limited in its 
scope of experience and subject to biases and preconceptions. As an active 
partner in reading, therefore, we add our experience to the author's. We 
say, “Yes, I have observed that, too,” or “I should want more evidence 
before accepting that conclusion.” In short, our responsibility is still to 
do our own thinking. Emerson said, “I had better never read a book than 
to be warped clean out of my orbit by the thoughts of other men.” 


Recognizing the point of view of an author or speaker. To evaluate 
what a writer or speaker is saying, one needs to know why he is saying 
it—to understand his attitude toward his subject and the point of view 
that he represents. Is he strongly partisan? Is he tolerant and open-minded? 
Is he emotionally involved because of his own personal experience? If 
you will consider the sources of your own attitudes and opinions, you will 
see that they are a natural outgrowth of everything that has happened to 
you. Backgrounds of experience differ; hence attitudes differ. How often 
we find two authors dealing with the same problem, presenting essentially 
the same facts or ideas, but expressing widely different attitudes and judg- 
ments! No doubt you have encountered many instances of such divergence 
of views. 

Usually attitudes are easily identified. The term is here used broadly 
to include tone, mood, intention, point of view. Many writers and speakers 
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definitely express their attitude toward their subject in their prefatory or 
introductory remarks. If you are fortunate enough to read a good review of 
a book before you take up the book itself, you will probably find the re- 
viewer discussing the author’s attitude and its effect on his work. (Here 
a complication enters, however, as the reviewer’s own judgment may be 
warped by a bias in favor of or against the author.) Also, previous knowl- 
edge of an author’s work may help you to predict his point of view. 
Sometimes the amount of space or time he allots to certain phases of his 
subject is an indication of his special interests or his notions of relative 
importance. Other clues to attitude are to be found in word choice, or in 
certain word combinations or associations. In using such clues the skilled 
reader (or listener) pays particular attention to qualifying or connotative 
terms that advertise an author's state of mind with respect to his subject. 
Note, for example, this sentence: “The convention was not really a con- 
vention; it was a diet of dissenters, a conclave of truants all absent with- 
out leave from their posts of duty.” To the alert reader this sentence is as 
eloquent as a whole essay concerning the writer’s attitude (even with due 
allowance for overstatement). In the light of this blunt declaration, the 
reader can better evaluate all that follows. Perhaps some of the writer's 
criticisms should be taken with a grain of salt. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 


Applying your knowledge. Knowledge is not power until it is put to 
work. Learning is incomplete without application. Even though you are 
able to recite all the safety rules for driving, your learning has not become 
a part of you until you have demonstrated it in practice. You may know 
how to conjugate the irregular verbs in the English language and still, in 
conversation, consistently use wrong forms in your past tenses and past 
participles. You may know certain important facts about the geography 
of your state, but do these facts help you to understand the reasons for the 
distribution of population or the development of certain industries? 

As a student in a communications course, you may seek security in the 
textbook and in dutifully carrying out your reading assignments. You may 
learn a great deal about communication, but you will not improve your 
skill in communication until you translate principles into practice. The very 
next time you have an occasion to read, write, speak, or listen, select one 
recommendation from this chapter and consciously apply it. Prove to 
yourself that your knowledge is more than book knowledge. Make it serve 
you at the point of need. The ability to put knowledge to use is a mark of 
intelligence. 

Test your ability to apply in practice what you know in theory by read- 
ing the following statements. How well have you bridged the gap between 
knowing and doing in regard to each? 
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In speaking before an audience, one should speak clearly and without 
hesitation. f 

In a group discussion one’s remarks should be relevant and to the point— 
not digressive or obstructive. 

Before addressing a group, one should know what he is going to say; he 
should have his thoughts reasonably well organized. 

For effective speaking one should speak in complete sentences and not 
in fragments. 

The word “precedence” should be pronounced pré-cé’-dence. 

A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in number. (Everyone .. . his 

. ; not everyone... their... .) 

Active attention in class is an important trait of a good student. 

A good reader tries to grasp the total pattern of the book or article he is 
reading. 

A good reader scans the table of contents and the preface of a book to 
get an over-all view of its scope and subject matter. 

In an investigative study the good student usually breaks the problem 
down into subproblems or questions. 

In social intercourse, the good conversationalist does not monopolize the 
time. He asks leading questions to draw out other participants. 

In facing a problem, the intelligent person considers facts, weighs values, 
and makes critical judgments. 


LOOKING BACK A BIT 

Before concluding this chapter, let us Teview quickly some of the 
major ideas that have been presented. As students we shall invest much of 
our effort in search and research designed to extend our knowledge and 
understanding. We are constantly engaged in the process of “finding out.” 


Investigation is both a purpose and a process. Considered as a pur- 
pose, investigation requires that you, first, clarify a problem in its various 
aspects; second, find, choose, and consult the best relevant sources of in- 
formation and interpretation; third, make a clear and workmanlike report 
of the contributions yielded by all these sources. Considered as a process, 
investigation consists of (1) selecting a topic; (2) limiting the topic (by 
restricting time, place, and key terms); (3) converting the limited topic 
into a problem, stated as a central question; (4) dividing this central 
problem into ‘its inherent parts by formulating specific questions to be. 
answered; (5) finding relevant materials (from more than one type of 
source, if possible); (6) examining the sources found and choosing those 
which will be given detailed attention; (7) making adequate and workable 
notes from the selected sources; (8) preparing a report, correct in form 
and effective in content. 

Note taking, as a part of the process, requires a systematic plan for re- 
cording and organizing relevant ideas drawn from your various sources. A 
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card system is recommended, but many students use manuscript notes effec- 
tively by dint of orderly arrangement and careful labeling. It is important 
in note taking to jot down the complete title of the bibliographical source 
and the exact page reference for each notation. One danger to avoid in note 
taking is the excessive use of direct quotation. To convert an idea into your 
own words is an aid to understanding it. 


Understanding is the goal. Facts and ideas, to be meaningful and 
usable, must be seen in relation to one another, in relation to the whole 
of which they are a part, and in relation to use. Therefore, as we learn 
we strive to relate new ideas to ideas and experiences with which we are 
already familiar. We also endeavor to obtain an over-all view of a problem 
or topic—to bring the parts into perspective and to understand their rela- 
tionship to the whole. Finally, we are alert for opportunities to apply facts 
and ideas to practical problems and situations. Learning that results from 
this process of association and use becomes permanent learning. 

Getting an over-all view involves more than seeing the total picture 
and the relationship of the parts. The skillful reader notes the way (or 
ways) in which the author develops his ideas. He notes also attitudes, 
biases, preconceived purposes that color the author’s presentation. Certain 
clues to intention may be found in the author’s introductory remarks, in 


the connotations of the words he uses, and in the general tone of his 
comments. 


Constant evaluation is necessary. Which ideas are more important and 
which are less important? Which ideas are supported by evidence and 
which are expressions of prejudice and preconceptions? The extent to 
which we make reasoned judgments of value and act on them is a 
measure of our educational growth. The ability to make critical judgments 
and to choose courses of action accordingly is tested by every problem 
we meet and by every decision we make. The pursuit of knowledge, there- 
fore, must be extended to include the pursuit of understanding—the ability 
to see relationships, to weigh values, to make critical judgments, and to 
apply what we know to what we do. In other words, our objective shifts 
from the collection of information to the cultivation of intelligence. 


nt 
CHAPTER THREE 
See | 


Rules for Better Reading 


People differ widely in their reading habits. The nature of their interests 
and the accessibility of reading material during their leisure hours may 
strongly influence the amount and kind of reading they do. The popularity 
of moving pictures, the radio, and television has undoubtedly had its effect 
on the reading habits of many people, both young and old. But there is 
no reduction in the amount of printed matter that comes from the presses, 
and the reports from circulation departments of libraries, newspapers, 
magazines, and book publishers indicate steady consumption by the public. 
Apparently, in a society like ours, reading is an indispensable tool. How 
does reading, for the average individual, satisfy special needs? Why is it 
not replaced by other, and “easier,” forms of communication? 

Certainly since you have been in college you have found that reading 
is a must. For most of you this was true in high school also. But now 
your reading assumes new importance in two ways: you have more ground 
to cover, and there is a greater wealth of material to which you can turn 
for information and ideas. Furthermore, you are now in competition with 
a more highly selected group of students, and your reading ability will 
count heavily in your effort to make a good showing. You have been in 
college long enough to have sampled the kinds of assignments given out in 
your various courses, but you may not yet have discovered that assigned 
reading is not the whole story in education—particularly in self-education. 
A lively interest will take you far beyond the limitations of any assignment. 


IMPORTANCE OF IMPROVING YOUR READING ABILITY 


Why all this concern about reading? Reading is a skill learned, presum- 
ably, in the elementary school. There is a vast difference, however, between 
the ability to recognize and pronounce words and the ability to read with 
reasonable speed and understanding. In other words, there are different 
levels of reading ability. The average American, it has been reported, reads 


at the sixth-grade level. Some students in college, according to test scores, 
45 
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read at the eighth-grade level. It has been proved by experimentation that 
even the so-called normal reader can improve his ability considerably by 
following a few simple principles. The time and effort invested will yield 
gratifying results. 

One authority on reading believes that “the amount and quality of read- 
ing an individual does [is] an excellent index of his social competence.” * 
How much and how well he reads will reflect his personal growth. Another 
estimates that “if every literate American over fifteen years of age who 
spends two hours or more a day in reading could be given training in read- 
ing for a month, the saving in time required to do the nation’s workaday 
reading, valued at fifty cents an hour, would amount to more than five 
billion dollars.” ? Another writer states dramatically that the large numbers 
of college graduates who “cannot read” constitute a major indictment of 
American educational methods.* “Reading,” he says, “should be learned 
as an art, as a working method of self-education, as a way of life. Educa- 
tion should develop a robust respect for knowledge, an adventurous and 
tough-minded attitude toward ideas. . . .” 

Your own reading level may be normal for your age and experience. 
On the other hand, you may feel like the rat in the maze, unable to reach 
the cheese. But what you mistake for a dead end is doubtless only a tempo- 
rary barrier. The prize is there, and it is attainable through effort and 
patience. Your block may be a subconscious dislike of the type of material 
you have been asked to read; it may be a reaction of protest against the 
amount of reading assigned; it may be a carry-over attitude resulting from 
earlier unpleasant experiences. Sometimes, of course, the problem is one 
of poor reading habits. Your eye may not take in a large enough area. 
Or you may retrace parts of lines with an unnecessary second look. You 
may concentrate on words instead of ideas. You may have the habit of 
subvocalizing each word or phrase as your eye encounters it. If so, you may 
be substituting a physical response for a mental one. Even if there is a 
reading clinic available to you for special help in certain types of reading 
difficulties, it will not be amiss at this point for us to make a concerted 
group attack on the basic principles of good reading. The title of this 
chapter, “Rules for Better Reading,” does not imply that there is a 
specific method, or formula, which can instantaneously transform poor 
readers into good readers. The word “rules” as used here is meant to sug- 
gest guides for action. As you read the chapter, try to see how each sugges- 


1 Ruth Strang, Problems in the Improvement of Reading in High School and C ol- 
lege, Science Press Printing Company, Lancaster, Pa., 1940. 

2 Arthur I. Gates, “Psychology and Education,” in Paul S. Achilles, Psychology at 
Work, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932. Quoted in Strang, op. cit, p. 13. 

3 M. Lincoln Schuster, “Can College Graduates Read?”, Publishers’ Weekly, Feb. 
24, 1934. Quoted in Strang, op. cit., p. 16. 
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tion can help you to make your reading more productive in terms of in- 
creased enjoyment and increased understanding. 


PURPOSE AND METHOD IN READING 


Ina story called “An Old Game” Henry van Dyke * tells of three men who 
were taking a walk together. Two of them were, the author says, “playing 
the oldest game in the world and giving names to the things that they saw 
as they travelled.” They saw the same things but they could not agree 
on the interpretations of what they saw, because they were seeking different 
things in life. Sheep were “mutton” to the practical-minded man; to the 
other the fleecy ewes in the green pastures were a part of the colorful 
canvas of spring. An anthill was a colony of busy citizens to one, a collec- 
tion of stinging pests to the other. A thatched hut was a “beastly hovel” 
or a “pretty cottage,” depending on the attitude of the beholder. It was 
evident, concludes the author, that the men “did not play the game by 
the same rules, but they went on playing, just as other people do.” 

Every thoughtful person realizes that people read for many different 
purposes. Readers are like the travelers playing the old game. They apply 
different rules and methods; they find what they are looking for. But the 
thoughtful person will also observe that very few people consciously 
identify, or clarify, the purpose which starts them on a job of reading, 
and fewer still are aware of the rules, or methods, which a particular pur- 
pose dictates. They are governed by the habits and attitudes they have 
already developed in dealing with the printed page. 


What makes a purpose? Let us suppose that you decide to go, on a 
pleasant Saturday afternoon, to the football stadium. What are the possi- 
bilities that attract you? There may be a conference game. Or, if the home 
team is away, there may be a scrub practice. There may be an interclass 
relay race. There may be an informal student rally, featuring cheering 
squads and band practice. Certainly a knowledge of what is going on in- 
fluences your decision to go and will continue to influence your mental 
attitude as you observe the activities. 

Now let us suppose that instead of 
excursion in reading. You may deci 


an outdoor excursion you elect a little 
de to open a textbook at an assigned 
chapter; you may pick up the latest “book of the month”; you may turn 
to your favorite detective magazine; or you may want to catch up on the 
news of the week. Certainly the nature of what you are going to read in- 
fluences your mental attitude; in other words, it is a factor in formulating 
your intentions with respect to the material to be read. Thus your approach 
to a chapter in a history of America very properly differs from your ap- 


4 The Unknown Quantity: a Book of Romance and Some Half-Told Tales, Charles 


Scribner's Sons, New York, 1913, pp- 139-143. 
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proach to the pages of a news digest or your approach to the latest in- 
stallment of a serial story in a magazine. 

Another factor in purpose, and therefore another influence on method, 
is the responsibility of the reader for a product or a performance based on 
the reading. It would be only natural, for instance, to give more attention 
to a textbook exposition of “The Laws of Learning” than to a magazine 
article titled “Ten Do’s and Don’t’s in Using Your Head.” This difference 
might, it is true, be attributable in part to the form and content of the 
material, but the fact remains that what you are supposed to be able 
to do—or the information you are supposed to have—after reading 
is a strong factor in determining the way you tackle a reading job. 
Your approach to material if you are merely exploring in order to 
awaken or to test your interest in a certain field will be different from 
your approach if you are to be “held accountable” for the information 
therein or if you are seeking facts which you need to apply immediately 
to a pressing personal problem. Your whole attitude toward an experience 
is colored by what you want, by the end you have in view. 

In this connection, let us revert to our Saturday afternoon excursion for 
illustration. Assume that it involves a special obligation on your part. The 
significant question becomes: What is your responsibility after you arrive 
at your destination? For example, you may be expected to report the game 
for the paper. Or is it your chore to “warm the bench” for the freshman 
team? Are you “scouting” the visiting team for trick plays? Have you 
set yourself the task of learning the “new rules” so that you can follow the 
game more intelligently? 

Even your physical situation while you read, coupled with the factors 
already discussed, influences your method of work. This influence is ap- 
parent if you contrast, for instance, your procedure in following the direc- 
tions on a classroom test with your procedure in taking (in your own 
room and at your leisure) a popular test on current affairs. To push the 
football illustration one step further, your actions will be influenced by the 
conditions under which you observe the game. If you are with a person 
who is seeing his (or her) first football game, you suddenly find that your 
responsibility consists of answering simple questions—and controlling yout 
impulse to laugh. If you are located in a distant corner of the stadium, you 


What sets your purposes and thereby influences your method in reading? 


The form and content of the material may determine your approach. 

What you are to do, or to make, or to be, after you have done the reading 
in question, is an important factor. 

The conditions under which you read may modify your plans and influence 
your specific responses. 


ene a 
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find that you must use binoculars in order to follow the game. Briefly, then, 
what you do and how you do it are determined in part by the conditions 
under which you do it. 

In reality, purposes in reading may be as many and as varied as are the 
occasions for reading. But in the light of typical college assignments, certain 
common reading aims may be recognized as fundamental in a student’s 
learning experience. In the following pages five basic types of reading will 
be analyzed and suitable methods of work suggested: 

1. Reading for the purpose of comprehending, organizing, and retaining 
detailed factual information 

2. Reading for the purpose of understanding main ideas 

3. Reading for the purpose of finding, examining, and choosing material 
that will later be used for more intensive study (Note that this one purpose 
involves three connected steps) 

4. Reading for the purpose of broadening your background of interest 
and information 

5. Reading for pleasure 

Of these types of reading, the first two might be termed “intensive,” the 
third and fourth “extensive.” Reading for pleasure is in a class by itself. 


READING FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 


Comprehending, Organizing, and Retaining Detailed Factual Information 


Many times each day you undertake to read for the purpose of compre- 
hending detailed factual information; if this information is to be of service 
to you, you must organize and retain it. Normally your responsibility, 
after being sure you have taken in the information, is to apply it in some 
fashion, to relate it to other facts and ideas in the same field. Thus you 
may be asked to read a fifty-page discussion, in your textbook, of the 
causes of the Civil War and to see (and hear) the cinema version of 
Margaret Mitchell’s novel or to view an appropriate film from your visual- 
aids library, for example, MGM’s Tennessee Johnson. Following these 
assimilative activities, your immediate responsibility is to prepare a short 
paper summarizing the information you have gained and comparing and 
contrasting the causes of this war with those of the French Revolution 
and the War of the Roses. But the long-term objective of your activity 
may be to increase your awareness of the conditions and motives which 
may result in civil strife in any land or at any time—to sensitize yourself, 
in other words, to one aspect of the continuity of human history. Both the 
immediate and the long-term purpose require that you understand the 
facts, organize them in economical fashion, and retain them as a frame of 
reference for later thought and discussion. 

Inasmuch as responsibility for comprehending and retaining factual 
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information is characteristic of most of the activities of going to school, 
it is natural that much of the material found in textbooks, basic reference 
sources, classroom discussions, and lectures should require this type of 
purposeful attention. Usually your reading activities will lead to recitation 
or discussion, a thoughtfully written report, or a successful response to 
test questions. How should a good reader deal with such material and pre- 
pare to meet such responsibilities? 


Find the problem. First, relate what you are trying to comprehend to 
a specific problem. As was explained in Chapter 2, in most cases a problem 
is best stated in a question or a series of related questions. These are some- 
times included in the assignment; if so, you need only recognize them as 
defining the problem which requires your attention. If not, you must be- 
gin by expressing the demands of the assignment in terms of a question or 
questions which you will attempt to answer. Don’t begin hunting for, much 
less using, materials for the job while you are still thinking in such topical 
terms as, for instance, “Persecution of Early Christians.” Before you open 
a book, make your mind yield up the best possible formulation of the 
problem behind the topic. You are ready to turn to your materials for help 
only when you are thinking in such terms as the following: Who persecuted 
the early Christians? Why? How many individuals were affected? When 
did the persecution begin? When did it diminish? What brought about this 
change? 

Next, make a preliminary examination of the introduction, or initial 
paragraphs, of the material you are trying to comprehend. In such intro- 
ductory passages the writer ordinarily states his purpose. (Observe, for €x- 
ample, that the very section you are now reading was preceded by a 
paragraph which presented, in list form, the five subtopics to be treated 
in the remainder of the chapter.) Sometimes a book’s preface gives 4 
summary of its contents. Sometimes it explains why the book was written. 
Sometimes it states the qualifications of the author to write on the subject. 
Sometimes it combines all these functions. As an experiment, examine the 
next half dozen books you handle, noting particularly the preface (or fore- 
word) and introduction. In each case, reduce to a single clear sentence the 
answer you find to the question: What is this book for? 


EXERCISE 


Bring to class examples of prefaces that help to orient the prospective 
reader with regard to the purpose of the book. Locate particular sentences 
that demarcate the problems with which the book deals. If you can find an 
example of a good preface and an example of a poor preface, contrast 
them. How does the “good” preface help the reader? 
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Now examine summaries. These may or may not be labeled. In them 
the writer “pulls together” the questions or problems he has discussed 
and the answers he has proposed. This, for example, is the function of 
most of the passages found in “boxes” throughout this book. Key words 
and phrases will often tell the alert reader that in a particular paragraph or 
section the writer is setting down the sum of all that has gone before. 
Frequently a reader who is searching for sources of information will turn 
first to chapter summaries to get a quick over-all view of the major ideas 
of the chapter. 

An excellent further step is to try to turn the topic headings into 
questions. Such headings, as they are given, are not usually in the 
form of statements; but in the text of the book the writer is actually answer- 
ing questions indicated or implied by these topic headings. 


ET, 
EXERCISE 


Below are some topic headings from a chapter in a textbook. Turn the 
headings into questions. 


Growth of the Aviation Industry 

Increase in Passenger Traffic 

Airline Competition 

Government Regulation of Airline Traffic 
Possible Future Developments in Aviation 


Seek the answer. Once the problem has crystallized into a question, you 
are ready to attempt to supply the answer from your reading. First look 
for any special signals the author has used to attract your attention to im- 
portant facts or ideas, for example, heavy type, words or phrases in 
italics, graphs and charts. The skilled writer uses these devices to stress 
ideas of major importance. These are means of emphasis, signs that point 
to the answer you are seeking. The purpose of a chart is to give at a 
glance key information that would require extended treatment if given in 
words. This does not mean that other material in the chapter or on the 
page is irrelevant and should be skipped or ignored. It means simply that 
the chart, like the italicized sentence and the boldface heading, can save 
you time by serving as a clue to the location of your answer. 

And you, as reader, can use the same procedure in recording important 
facts and ideas for future reference. You will find it expedient, in your note- 
book, to accent sentences or phrases by underlining, the equivalent of 
italics on the printed page. You can construct graphic devices in order to 
fix facts in your mind. Frequently you will find it useful to make tables or 
charts of important data. An outline is simply a variation of this technique. 
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These aids to memory or quick review may be prepared either during 
reading or afterwards. 


Fix and hold the information you find. For fixing and retaining informa- 
tion, reciting to oneself is a very effective technique. Turn away from the 
material and restate in your own words the answers which you have found 
to one or more questions. (You will have arrived at these questions in 
analyzing your purpose.) This step might be defined as deliberate, sys- 
tematic review, a periodic summing up of important ideas. It is an effec- 
tive test of your powers of assimilation. In this chapter, for example, indi- 
cate where the thoughtful reader should stop to summarize the answers he 
has found to the following questions: What factors may influence a reader's 
purpose? What are five common purposes which may characterize one’s 
reading as a student? 

As you do reading assignments in other subjects, follow this practice 
of summing up from time to time. Recall the guiding questions. Formulate 
in your own words the answers which the text or the reference materials 
have supplied. 


Stop to think. Note that intensiveness of purpose affects the speed of 
reading. If the reader’s responsibility is to remember and use what has 
been read, he must marshal the facts into a sound organization. He must 
see the relationship of one fact to another. He must knit new information 
into the pattern of his own experience. In order to do this, he must rather 
frequently stop covering ground in order to give himself a chance to think. 
(These pauses for reflection are not the same as time spent “going back 
over” material which has already been covered; they are for thinking, 
not for rereading and reviewing.) Stopping to think must necessarily make 
the rate of work relatively slow, that is, reduce the volume of material 
which can be covered in a given interval. In many books, the writer in 
effect suggests that the reader spend a certain amount of time in thought- 
fully weighing the facts presented. He makes this suggestion in a variety 
of ways: by including topics for consideration, problems to be taken up, 
and questions directed to the reader, and by using emphatic repetition of am 
idea. The able reader responds to these signals by active reflection. Effec- 
tive reading requires constant alertness to implication and depends upon 
the habit of making applications to one’s own experiences and personal 
problems. 


Control your reading environment. Remember that the situation in 
which you work has an effect on purpose, method, and result. Intensive 
reading is made easier if conditions making for relaxation do not lessen 
the power of concentration and if there are no distractions to prevent the 
sharp focusing of attention. Light should be adequate in intensity and 
correctly placed. Ventilation should be good. There is, however, such 4 
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thing as too soft a chair, too much comfort, for the type of concentration 
necessary to effective study. 

Distractions and interruptions must be eliminated or ignored. Individuals 
vary in their power to disregard such diversions as general talk, music, 
shifting light, or movement in the room. You must estimate your own 
powers and make your physical arrangements for intensive reading ac- 
cord with what you know of yourself. A closed door, a straight chair, a 
silenced radio have in countless instances contributed to adequate prepara- 
tion for the demands of the next day’s history class, to say nothing of con- 
tributing to the valuable permanent understanding that results from con- 
centrated effort. All that is required is a little introspection, followed by 
intelligent action. 

In considering this problem of controlling your reading environment, 
turn the following questions over in your mind: What does one’s will, or 
determination, to study have to do with taking proper precautions in re- 
gard to study conditions? To what extent are conflicting desires responsible 
for a student's trying to listen to a radio program and study a history assign- 
ment at the same time? Do you note a change in some students’ attitude 
toward study on the eve of an examination? If a source of distraction can- 
not be eliminated, how can one train oneself to ignore it? Is it possible 
that some students who blame distractions for their sterile hours of study 
are dealing in excuses rather than reasons? 


A summing-up. Much of the reading (and listening) which you now do 
requires what can be termed an “intensive” method. The usual purpose 
of this type of reading is comprehension, organization, and retention of 
detailed factual information. Materials which almost always require in- 
tensive treatment are textbooks and basic reference reading. $ 

The first step in intensive reading is clarification of the problem. This 
is usually done in part by the writer, but the able reader can accomplish 
much by getting into clear focus the job he is to do. This he does by 
formulating a central question (or series of central questions) to which he 
expects to find the answer in the materials to be read. In the process of 
clarifying the problem, he examines prefaces or introductory statements 
and notes summary passages. He may also find it helpful to convert 
chapter or section headings into questions which will serve as clues to main 
problems. 

When reading begins, a good student notes the words and phrases which 
seem, by reason of reiteration or typographical emphasis, to stand out as 
the key terms of the discussion. He takes care to clarify his understanding 
of the meanings which these terms have in the context in which they are 
used. He also pays careful attention to any graphic or tabulated presenta- 
tion of data and may, in his own notes, use similar devices for the pur- 
pose of organizing and retaining essential information. 
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In intensive reading (of the type discussed here) the student works 
slowly. He stops frequently to think. At numerous intervals he requires of 
himself a bit of recitation: he puts into his own words what the material 
he has just read offers in answer to his guiding questions. He takes, without 
wasting words, the notes he will need later for thorough review; these he 
keeps in carefully organized form. He chooses a suitable study environment, 
regulates the physical requirements for good study, and sees to it that 
distractions are reduced to a minimum. 


INTENSIVE METHOD I 


(Reading for the Purpose of Comprehending, Organizing, and Retaining 
Detailed Factual Information) 


If your purpose in reading is to find, organize, and retain facts for future 
use: 


1. First clarify the problems. 
a. These problems may be defined in the directions given to you, or 
b. They may be defined by questions which you formulate for yourself. 
2. Then seek the answers. 
a. Watch for the signals that say “emphasis.” 
b. Digest the needed data: reduce information to compact (if possible, 
graphic) form. 
c. Plan and carry out your own “recitation” of the facts learned. Test 
your own ability to grasp the central questions and supply answers. 
d. Review for adequate comprehension. 
3. As you read, stop to think. 
a. Allow pauses for reflective thinking. 
b. Adjust your rate of reading to the need. 
4. Make an earnest effort to control your reading environment. 
a. Choose a time and place in which you can work hard and thoroughly. 
b. See that physical conditions (such as light and ventilation) are con- 
ducive to good work. 
Un k= SS OS O ee eee 


Understanding Main Ideas 


Sometimes our immediate purpose in reading is to grasp a general pat- 
tern of thought, to follow a developing theme, to understand main ideas. 
Detailed information has value only as it relates to a larger pattern. Hence 
our first concern, often, is to acquire perspective. Closer inspection may be 
desirable later in order to fill in the gaps and complete the picture. YOu 
can think of numerous situations in which your objective, either self- 
imposed or assigned, is to discover the writer’s point of view, his major 
premises, and supporting arguments. Do the following injunctions soun 


— 
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familiar? “State the main idea of this paragraph (or chapter).” “Present 
briefly the general theme of this story.” “Give the writer's basic purpose.” 
“Characterize the author's attitude toward his subject.” 

You will see at once that reading for the purpose of understanding main 
ideas is related to the type of reading already described. In many study 
situations the two reading purposes are intermingled. The search for the 
main idea, or ideas, sometimes precedes attention to detail, sometimes 
accompanies it, occasionally follows it, but is, of course, never absent. In 
dealing with supplementary reading, where you have considerable ground 
to cover, the search for the main idea, or ideas, usually dominates. Note 
how frequently you are counseled to go to books with the specific purpose 
of getting an “over-all view” or a “background of information” that will 
make the class discussions or lectures more meaningful to you. 

The thoughtful student will detect a certain similarity in the methods 
employed in these two types of reading (reading for comprehension of de- 
tails and reading for main ideas). In fact, every step in the method out- 
lined for the first type may be necessary to the second type. What, then, 
makes one procedure distinct from the other? 

First, the rate of work is somewhat faster in reading for main ideas. 
Speed must not, however, be achieved by haphazard skipping or careless 
sampling. It may result, in part, from a conscious effort to observe the 
“physical clues to meaning” as efficiently and economically as possible. 
In other words, you are careful to take note of italicized topical headings 
or important paragraph summaries. You will not go searching for ideas 
which you think may be present, when the preface and the introduction 
can quickly aid you to establish the scope of the author’s treatment. You 
will not become so engrossed with the details that you lose sight of the 
end results. Imagine a pilot so engrossed with the gadgets on his plane 
that he forgets where he is going! Keep noting the signposts by which the 
author says “This way, please.” Don’t read word by word, or idea by idea. 
Keep the larger perspective in mind and let the words fall into place. 

Second, stop less frequently. Instead of constantly reviewing and self- 
testing, as in reading for the mastery of detailed information, continue 
reading until you have found the trail the author intends to follow. Then 
stay on it. You may stop occasionally to take your bearings, to retrace 
your steps, to enumerate the points in the author’s argument, to test your 
understanding. But, as a student who is interested in ideas rather than 
words, you avoid the temptation to memorize. You paraphrase the author; 
you do not parrot or repeat. To rephrase an idea is a test of understanding. 
You ask yourself: What is the author saying in this passage? What argu- 
ments has he used to support his position? What conclusion does he reach? 
To repeat verbatim is no guarantee of understanding. A tape recorder has 
a good memory but it lacks the power of interpretation. 
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Connections pay dividends. Another difference between the two inten- 
sive methods of study discussed in this chapter is suggested by the question: 
How is this material related to what I already know? Usually getting the 
basic ideas does not require, and therefore does not justify, the methodical 
repetition and self-testing often necessary to ensure retention of detail. 
Detail by its very nature challenges the learner’s retaining power, whereas 
a truly basic idea is of sufficient consequence to remain, once it is under- 
stood, a permanent possession of the mind. Learning is aided by associa- 
tion. Time and effort are well spent in seeking connections with other funda- 
mental concepts with which you are familiar, in whatever area of knowl- 
edge and thought. You might, for instance, identify as the main idea of a 
lecture in psychology the theory that physical deformity is a common 
causal factor in certain types of neurosis. If, instead of repeating this fact 
for purposes of sheer memorization, you make a mental connection with 
the character of Philip Carey, central figure in Of Human Bondage (or 
some other character in a story or novel that you have read), you materially 
increase your chances of retaining and using this idea. Or again, you send 
the roots of your understanding down deep if, at the time you read the 
Beards’ general statement that forms of entertainment are one index to the 
essential quality of any culture,® you recall what the first movies were like 
and compare them with films produced today. A moment more spent in re- 
flection may enable you to sketch in comparisons between recreational cus- 
toms of different peoples or of different generations of which you have 
knowledge. With established relationships to support it, the new principle 
or idea becomes much more than a textbook statement to be accepted at 
face value. Henceforth it has permanent value for you as part of your 
“thinking capital.” 


A summing-up. We constantly read and listen for the purpose of getting 
ideas. Frequently material which answers this purpose also requires the 
comprehension, organization, and retention of factual detail. The two pur- 
poses, indeed, simultaneously or in closely related sequence, confront each 
of us during each day of the lifelong job of trying to understand. The close 
relation of the two purposes suggests, correctly, that there are many simi- 
larities in the methods suited to them. But in reading or listening tO get 
main ideas, it is possible to work at a faster rate. This increase in temp? 
should result not from haphazard and spotty reading but from (1) rapid 
identification of major ideas and (2) reducing the number of intervals for 
reflection, letting them fall at the ends of considerable sections of the 
material and devoting them to thinking through the answers to big, 
central questions. It is often well, in discharging this purpose, to forego 


5 Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, America in Midpassage, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1939, p. 578. 
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review by self-test and repetition and to devote the time which these pro- 
cedures might claim to an energetic attempt to connect the newly compre- 
hended idea to relevant parts of your total experience. Reading for main 
ideas is an undertaking which makes demands upon the responsible work- 
man that are just as exacting as the demands of reading for detailed in- 
formation. It requires sustained effort and interest. Wandering attention 
will defeat your purpose. 

Compare this discussion of reading for main ideas with the discussion 
of the over-all view (page 38). 


a | 
INTENSIVE METHOD II 


(Reading for the Purpose of Understanding Main Ideas) 
If your chief purpose is reading to get main ideas: 


1. Plan consciously to work faster than you do in dealing with detailed 


factual materials. 

2. Stop less frequently—usually after you have covered a reasonably 
complete unit of the material. 

3. Give special heed to the signals by which the writer draws attention to 
his main ideas. 
a. Reiteration 
b. Typographical emphasis 
c. Summaries (labeled or unlabeled), in preface, introduction, or body 


of the text 
4. Make use of such questions as: How would I give a fellow student 
the main idea of this? Any answer you set up for this question will 


be in your own words. 
5. Don’t try to memorize; try to make connections. What have you seen, 


heard, or done which has something to do with the idea you want to 


remember? 


Finding, Examining, and Choosing Material 


You will probably admit readily that it is not your intention to apply 
the intensive methods thus far outlined to everything you read. Nor is it 
the recommendation of those who help to guide your activities. You are 
trying to get a general education, and you must seize every opportunity 
to widen the horizons of your interests through preliminary and general 
contact with many bodies of knowledge and widely varied patterns of 
thought and behavior. If this objective is to be reached, you must develop 
the ability to select, from a seemingly boundless and almost terrifyingly 
large body of available material (all of it useful in different ways to differ- 
ent people) that portion which will help you to satisfy your needs, fulfill 
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your purposes, feed your interests. In other words, you have to learn to 
locate the material which will bring you returns for the time and energy 
you expend. How can you develop this essential skill? 


“Supplementary reading” is not just “more” reading, It is misleading to 
estimate supplementary reading in terms of number of pages, since not 
all “outside” reading is done at the same speed and with the same 
purpose in mind, Actually a student who has two hundred pages of supple- 
mentary reading to cover may not have as big a reading job as a student 
who is reading twenty pages intensively for specific and detailed informa- 
tion. Your reading load can be estimated only in terms of your responsibili- 
ties. What are you to do with the material? What are you to get from it? 
What is your responsibility after you have read it? 

For some students, several college terms go by before they discover 
that the instructor, when he makes a reading assignment, expects the 
student to distinguish between sources which merit intensive attention and 
those which call for more rapid and superficial exploration. The reasons 
for this differentiation, as suggested earlier in our discussion of purpose, 
lie partly in the nature of the material, partly in the use you expect to 
make of it. Thus when your instructor in history says, “Study in the text 
the discussion of Christianity under the Roman Empire; then look over 
such-and-such books in your reference list,” he is not suggesting that you 
go line by line over several treatments of the same topic. His hope is that 
you will get the essential facts and ideas from the basic source, then work 
rapidly through the others, finding here an interesting variation from the 
treatment in the text, there a striking detail which will help to fill out the 
skeleton of the characteristic principle-and-summary textbook treatment. 

One standard by which you can measure your increasing maturity as @ 
reader is the definiteness with which you set up your purpose. In terms of 
expected results this will be done for you in many instances by your in- 
structors. But in much of your reading and study you will have the obliga- 
tion of defining for yourself the outcomes to be achieved, the needs to be 
satisfied. You will add something to your maturity as a person and to your 
efficiency as a learner each time you ask and answer such questions as: 


What do the source and form of this material suggest with respect to its | 


value to me? What am I to do, or have, after I read this book? 


Exploring to locate relevant sources. In locating, examining, and 
choosing materials which apply to a particular topic or problem, an €x- 


ploratory method is called for. This type of reading belongs definitely t0 — 


the plan-making phase of the investigative undertaking as analyzed in the 
preceding chapter. Your purpose is to find and choose those sources which, 
as you sample and explore them, show promise of contributing significant 
information bearing upon your problem. You may, for example, sample 
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twenty references which sound or look as if they might help to answer the 
question: What have been the principal incidents and trends in the de- 
velopment of air commerce and travel between the United States and 
South America? Of these you select three or four, or as many as you can 
read intensively in the time allotted for your work. In this exploratory 
activity certain principles should be observed. 

The first principle is: Be thorough in your search for material. Consider 
all types of sources, and do not feel satisfied when you have uncovered 
one or two good references. Your imagination should multiply the chan- 
nels through which the information you need can be secured. In a few short 
years you will no longer be able to depend on others to tell you what to 
look for and where to look. Suppose, for example, that you were under- 
taking to treat the topic “Can America House Her People?” Remember 
that interview, observation, and material in films can help you, as well as 
printed matter. And don’t turn away from such a tool as the Readers’ 
Guide or the card catalogue after merely consulting the entries under 
Housing; a little reflection will suggest attention to Slums, Slum Clearance, 
Real Estate, and many other headings. Such bibliographies contain the 
sources which other writers have already tested and found useful in deal- 
ing with the topic. You can save time by utilizing the exploration which 
others have done for you—but you must still be critical and selective. 


Choosing sources for later intensive treatment. Once you have done 
a reasonably complete job of determining the quantity and nature of avail- 
able material relevant to your problem, you are ready to sample and to 
choose. 

These steps become particularly important in exploratory reading on an 
assigned topic. Most bibliographies which you will find are not assembled 
with your specific limitations of the topic (or of time) in mind. They are 
general reference lists compiled by people with different interests and 
different points of view. In many instances they deal with larger aspects 
of the topic than at present concern you. Also, most bibliographies are 
inclusive in character; they have not been limited or arranged in the light 
of critical considerations. The titles in such a list may range from authori- 
tative, scientific treatments to popularized magazine articles or even books 
of fiction that utilize the subject matter of the field as background material. 
The title or your knowledge of the author and his interests may give you 
a clue to the probable value of a particular reference, but before you finally 
make your own bibliography, before you select the sources you will actually 
use in your assignments, you must do some sampling. You must locate and 
examine the book or the article; you must leaf through it with an eye to 
determining its character, quality, and appropriateness. You will note 
chapter and section headings; you will turn to the table of contents and the 
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index; your eye will be alert for any words or phrases that reveal the nature 
of the contents. 


Clues to help you choose. An excellent first stop in evaluating a printed 
source is an examination of the title page. Note the title itself; in many 
cases it is a perfect summation of the theme of the book. Note also the 
information given about the writer’s qualifications. If the facts given raise 
questions in your mind, you can secure further information by consulting 
a biographical reference book such as Who’s Who or a good dictionary 
of biography. Also of significance are the place and date of publication 
and the name of the publisher. The relevance of the date has already been 
pointed out. To realize the importance of place of publication you have 
only to imagine a situation in which you would have to choose between a 
discussion of American social customs published in New York and one pub- 
lished in London. Finally, as to the publisher it can be said that publishing 
houses are like stores in that they do not stay in business unless they supply 
a wanted product to an actual market. Just as stores vary in the type and 
quality of merchandise in which they deal, so do publishers have policies 
and standards which guide both their selection of “products” and their 
methods in presenting them. A representative title page and following verso 
page are reproduced below. Study these pages carefully, absorbing every- 
thing that they tell you. 

Usually it is a good idea to turn from the title page to the so-termed 
“preliminaries.” Observe whether or not the preface (or foreword) and“ 
introduction are by the writer of the book. If not, consider the significance 
of this fact. Sometimes the writer of the introduction is a person of great 
renown in the particular field and has been enlisted to aid in the launch- 
ing of a book that, in his judgment, has real significance and should not be 
dismissed lightly because the author is comparatively unknown to the 
public. (Watch, also, for those especially interesting introductions in 
which the introducer is not particularly impressed by the work he is intro- 
ducing and says so, either bluntly or delicately.) The author’s purpose as 
stated in the preface, as well as his acknowledgments of indebtedness to 
others, may be useful in helping you to decide what degree of attention 
to give to the book. 

Many of the methods used for finding the author’s purpose or main idea 
will be valuable in this connection. Chapter and section headings, typo- 
graphical devices, introductions and summaries, and (within a chapter) 
beginning and concluding paragraphs will give you suggestions for 
coverage. 

The index is a particularly useful tool in exploration if your problem is 
that of determining whether or not a general discussion touches, in one Of 
more passages, On a specific point which concerns you. 
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Excerpts from two typical indexes are given below. Where in the 
books represented by these entries would you find help in diagnosing some 
of your reading difficulties? Where would you find information on how 
you rank with the other members of your group in reading interests? How 
are indexes important for you in exploratory reading? 


Reading deficiencies 


causes of 310 
extent and nature of 308 
Reading demands on students 12 
Reading difficulty 
judgments of experts concerning 275 
Reading efficiency 
factors that influence 18, 36 
Reading and general education 1 
concepts of 358 
Reading interests of adults in general 230 
of college students 226 
of experienced teachers 233 
in general 222 
of high school pupils 222 
intelligence as a factor affecting 251 
measurement of 391 
in relation to curriculum construction 260 
in relation to methods of teaching 260 
sex as a factor affecting 2496 
Reading 
an adventure of the spirit 3 
survey of 5-6 
purpose in 7-9 
program for improving 12-13 
for a report 13-14 
of a newspaper 14-16, 23-24, 3057 


Two things should be stressed in connection with this type of extensive 
exploration of source materials. First, this method should be used only in 
the planning period preliminary to a definite attack upon a problem. 
Second, the essential difference between this method of reading and inten- 
sive reading is the fact that not all, not even most, of the sources 
being explored are actually to be read. This is a technique of examination, 
and its use is limited to this purpose. If it is followed thoroughly and cof- 


ê William S. Gray, ed., Reading in General Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., 1940. 

7 Roy Ivan Johnson, Mabel Bessey, and Monica D. Ryan, English Patterns, Ginn 
& Company, Boston, 1941. 
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rectly, it will yield answers to these questions: What is dealt with in this 
source? From what point of view is the material presented? To what extent 
can I use it in my present job? 


EEE 7 
EXTENSIVE METHOD 1 


NOTE: The general purpose of the extensive method is exploration. 


If you are exploring in an attempt to find and choose material for more 
intensive attention: 


1. Pay attention to what you are told concerning the merits and uses of 
the material. 
. Identify and state your problem. 
. Remember that not all useful material is printed. 
. Find and consider bibliographies which list material on your problem. 
. Examine, in exploring printed sources of information: 
a. Title pages 
b. Prefaces and introductions 
c. Chapter and section heads 
d. Indexes 
e. Introductory and concluding paragraphs in each section 
6. Don’t attempt to read the potential source; examine it. 


Ub wWN 


Illustration. Try these survey reading techniques on a textbook with 
which you are not already familiar, or on a recent publication which you 
can obtain from the library. In a reasonably brief time can you get a 
general idea of the contents by using the title page, the table of contents, 
the introductions and summaries, the italicized and underlined words? 


Broadening Your Background of Interest and Information 


The second general purpose which requires the extensive method is that 
of increasing one’s general knowledge of a given field or area, seeking a 
background of familiarity with the ideas and concerns of the various men 
and women who have contributed to knowledge and understanding in 
this field. To every alert human being there come certain times when the 
need simply to get acquainted with new sources of possible understanding 
and pleasure is paramount. 

The method of reading appropriate for this purpose is very much like 
that described for the examination of sources, except that it is not con- 
trolled by a precisely formulated problem. This is not to say that this type 
of reading is purposeless—profitable activity almost never is—but merely 
that the purpose is more general, the reader less directly and immediately 
responsible. 
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This type of exploration may be given direction and made more work- 
able through the use of certain specific approaches. For example, in the 
case of a novel one might aim to discover its dominant theme. (“I wonder 
what Thomas Wolfe was really trying to say in Look Homeward, Angel?”) 
Or one might attempt to discover whether there is a similarity of theme in 
all the books of a particular author. (“Somebody said that de Kruif’s books 
all have the same point of view and intention; wonder what it is?”) 
Sometimes the aim may be simply to get a general notion of how a 
certain writer has handled a particular subject or situation. (“Sikorsky has 
made a profession of aviation. He should have something significant to say 
about flight in the future.” ) Again, the purpose may be to prepare the way 
for taking an active interest in some aspect of human thought previously 
“just a name” to the reader (“I wonder why I hear so much about Aris- 
totle?”) or, conversely, to feed and to strengthen an interest already astir 
(“Tm looking for a book about doctors”). 

You should make sure that you do not share a rather common miscon- 
ception that the exploratory technique is applicable only to fiction. The 
fact is that the method can be effectively applied to any material, in any 
form, treating any subject. 


EXTENSIVE METHOD II 
If you are exploring to “get acquainted”: 


1. Sometimes start from an interest you already have; try to widen and 
deepen it. 


2. Sometimes start from a blind spot which you know you have. 
3. Try exploration in fields other than fiction. 


Reading for Pleasure 


Most of our leisure-time reading is done solely for the enjoyment to be 
derived from the book in hand—or from the newspaper or magazine 
picked up from the reading table to while away a pleasant hour. Reading 
has been described as “vicarious experience.” Contemplate the meaning of 
“vicarious” and consider how it applies to the activity of reading. What 
goes on in your mind when you “enter into” the experiences recounted in 
a story, a news article, a poem? Psychologists have a great deal to say about 
“self-projection.” What do you understand by this term? How does it 
relate to vicarious experience? How does it heighten the enjoyment to be 
gained from reading? 

A number of suggestions are offered here to help you to a fuller under- 
standing and therefore a fuller enjoyment of what you read. The first is: 
Try to get perspective on the story or article you are reading. What is its 
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scope? How are its parts related? Who are the characters and what part 
do they play in the development of the plot? What is the point of view? 
Is this a first-person account, an eye-witness version, or a historical third- 
person narrative? What are the backgrounds of time and place to be kept 
in mind? Note the plan of organization. For example, Marquand in H. M. 
Pulham, Esquire, has a definite purpose in starting the story in the middle 
years of Pulham’s life and then employing the flash-back technique to re- 
veal the episodes that led up to the starting point of the book. Unless the 
reader is alert to such shifts, he may, because of lack of perspective, fail 
to grasp the total plan or pattern of the story. 

A second suggestion is: Try to sense the author's mood, as reflected in 
his tone or style. Distinguish between subtle irony and serious, literal 
assertion; between impersonal presentation and strong emotion; between a 
familiar conversational tone and a more formal literary style. Can you feel 
the growing tension, the deep feeling, in the following paragraphs by 
D. H. Lawrence? 


It is the only help: to realize, fully, and then make up our minds. The 
war was foul. As long as I am a man, I say it and assert it, and further 
I say, as long as I am a man such war shall never occur again. It shall 
not, and it will not. All modern militarism is foul. It shall go. A man I 
am, and above machines, and it shall go, forever, because I have found 
it vile, vile, too vile ever to experience again. Cannons shall go. Never 
again shall trenches be dug. They shall not, for I am a man, and such 
things are within the power of man, to break and to make. I have said it, 
and as long as blood beats in my veins, I mean it. Blood beats in the 
veins of many men who mean it as well as I. 

Man perhaps must fight. Mars, the great god of war, will be a god 
for ever. Very well. Then if fight you must, fight you shall, and without 
engines, without machines. Fight if you like, as the Roman fought, with 
swords and spears, or like the Red Indian, with bows and arrows and 
knives and war paint. But never again shall you fight with the foul, base, 
fearful, monstrous machines of war which man invented for the last war. 
You shall not. The diabolic mechanisms are man’s, and I am a man. 
Therefore they are mine. And I smash them into oblivion. With every 
means in my power, except the means of these machines, I smash them 
into oblivion. I am at war! I, a man, am at war!—with these foul machines 
and contrivances that men have conjured up. Men have conjured them 
up. I, a man, will conjure them down again. Won’t.I? But I will! I am not 
one man, I am many, I am most.® 

Third: Try to find out why the author does what he does. If he is a real 
artist with words and ideas, there are no extra pieces in the design, no 

8From “The Portrait of M.M.” (Lawrence’s introduction to Memoirs of the 
Foreign Legion by M.M.), in Alexander Woollcott, Woollcott’s Second Reader, The 
Viking Press, New York, 1937, pp. 155-226. 
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superfluous or irrelevant parts. Browning concludes the revelation of the 
Duke’s psychological cruelty, in “My Last Duchess,” with the lines: 


Nay, we'll go 
Together down, sir. Notice Neptune, though, 
Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 
Which Claus of Innsbruck cast in bronze for me! 


This passage is not a meaningless addition. Browning’s purpose is to show, 
by symbolism in bronze, the inherent spirit of domination which rules the 
Duke and by which he ruled all those around him. There is also the impli- 
cation that the destruction he had wrought in the life of a highly sensitive 
individual was only a conversational tidbit—on a par with the ornamenta 
statuary of a staircase. If the reader, through inattention, fails to see why 
the author included these lines and takes them for a bit of irrelevan 
he comes to the end of the poem with a sense of confusion—certainly wi h 
a lack of appreciation of what was in the author’s mind. To appreciate fully 
is to enjoy fully. i 
A fourth suggestion which may help to enhance your pleasure in reading 
is: Try to associate something in your own experience with what thi 
writer is saying to you. A passage comes to life, is “lifted off the page,” 
when you say to yourself, “That’s exactly what happened to us!” or “ his 
is Aunt Minnie to a T!” If you have had the experience of feeling con- 
strained and inept when “seeing people off,” Max Beerbohm’s little essay 
by that title * becomes that much more vivid. 


We duly turn up. And then, oh then, what a gulf yawns! We stretch 0} j 
arms vainly across it. We have utterly lost touch. We have nothing at 
to say. We gaze at each other as dumb animals gaze at human beings 
We “make conversation”’—and such conversation! 


Of course the salt that gives the greatest savor to a story may be the 
salt of difference. In what we read we do not merely want our own €X- 
perience recapitulated. We look for the quality of newness and variety. Bui 
newness is appreciated and understood only as it connects with the familiat 
in our own experience. 

Finally, this important recommendation: Pay attention to significant de 
tails—details that help to spring the image, to bring the total sense ami 
scene into focus. Here are the first two stanzas of A. E. Housman’s “To af 
Athlete Dying Young.” *° Notice the use of the words “shoulder-hig 
“town,” and “home” in both stanzas. The shifting meanings (or conno ta 
tions) of these key words are clues to both image and idea. 


9 In the volume Yet Again, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London, 1909, pp. 19-26. i 
10 Oscar Williams, ed., A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry, English and Ame 
can, rev. ed., Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1952, p. 60. 
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The time you won your town the race 

We chaired you through the market-place; 
Man and boy stood cheering by, 

And home we brought you shoulder-high. 


Today, the road all runners come, 
Shoulder-high we bring you home, 
And set you at your threshold down, 
Townsman of a stiller town. 


Following is the first stanza of Robert Penn Warren’s “Bearded Oaks.” * 
The words “marine,” “layered light,” and “swims” are key words in 
structuring the situation and mood for the rest of the poem. 


The oaks, how subtle and marine, 
Bearded, and all the layered light 
Above them swims; and thus the scene, 
Recessed, awaits the positive night. 


Other words throughout the poem support the ocean imagery and sustain 
the mood. The reader can readily imagine that looking up through the 
branches of the oaks is like looking up from the ocean floor through a 
vista of “layered light.” But observe that the author does not actually 
state this: he does not articulate the impression he wishes to convey. He 
implies it, he suggests it; he makes you feel it. 

It is the responsibility of the reader to fill out the images suggested by 
the poet. These images may be differently developed in the minds of 
different readers, but they will all be in harmony with the mood and 
meaning of the poem—if the readers are responsible and alert. The follow- 
ing eight lines constitute the octet of a modern sonnet called “After the 
Bloom of Japonica.” ** How do you fill out the suggested images? 


What hides within the soft ease of my sleeve? 
Perhaps the customary occult charm; 
Perhaps a carving of kimonoed boy, 

Whose cutting trills upon his reed alarm 

No ear; a form to fill my arc of hand: 
Ivory, rubbed round to yellowness 

By fondling fingers in the folded dark 

Of my charading sleeve. A silken guess. 


What kind of sleeve do you see? Does “occult charm” call up any concrete 
image? What specific suggestions help you to visualize the carving men- 
tioned in the third line? Note that “rubbed round to yellowness” appeals 
to the sense of touch as well as to sight. Although “charading” is not a 


"1 Ibid., p. 608. 
12 By Irmgard Johnson, in Blue Guitar, Los Angeles, April, 1953. 
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descriptive word, it is symbolic of the mystery hinted at and helps to sustain 
the image of an enfolding and concealing garment. In the enjoyment of 
poetry, as of other arts, the secret of reception is perception. And what you 
perceive may depend on your attention to details. 

Exercise: Write your own summary of “Reading for Pleasure,” the 
last section of this chapter. Omit specific illustrations, but organize the 
main ideas into a single paragraph of approximately 200 words. 


ee, 
CHAPTER FOUR 
————— SS M] 


The Hearing Ear and the 
Seeing Eye 


“The field of communication is concerned with human relatedness. Every 
person, plant, animal, and object emits signals which, when perceived, 
convey a message to the receiver.” * These messages, on the human level, 
are chiefly transmitted through writing, speech, and the creative media 
of literature, painting, sculpture, architecture, advertising, the drama, radio, 
television, etc. They are received for the most part by our eyes and our 
ears through the processes of reading, listening, and observing—processes 
which attach meaning to spoken and written words and to visible and per- 
ceived symbols. 

To look is not always to see; to hear is not always to listen. The state- 
ment quoted in the preceding paragraph suggests that effectiveness in learn- 
ing depends upon keenness of perception. But is our failure to perceive 
always caused by our inability to perceive? Barring actual organic handi- 
caps, our reactions to sensory stimuli are usually determined by habit. A 
businessman and an artist may stop to look at the same window display 
on Fifth Avenue but they do not necessarily see the same things. Images 
that fall on the retina are not always televised to the mind. What we ob- 
serve is determined by attitude—or by an awakened purpose which we are 
interested in serving at the moment. 

An old story called “Eyes and No Eyes” tells of a teacher who sent 
two of his students into field and forest on a trip of a day’s duration. The 
students were not to return until they found something to report that re- 
lated to their class studies. They went separately, but they followed the 
same trail. One heard the song of birds, noted the habits of animals and 
insects, observed that moss grows on the north side of trees, kept an eye 


1Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication: The Social Matrix of 


Psychiatry, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1951, p. 21. 
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out for trail markings, and, realizing that the clouds he saw overhead 
presaged rain, arrived home before the storm, enthusiastic over his experi- 
ence. The other student returned home after dark, soaked to the skin. 
Having missed the trail (and most of the joy of getting out-of-doors), he 
had observed nothing interesting and could report only on his discomfort 
and inconvenience. The story demonstrates that it is possible to look and 
not see, to hear and not listen. 

Helen Keller, in an essay called “The Five-sensed World,” deplores the 
limitations of the human being who has all the faculties for “sensing” his 
environment but does not use them. 


We differ, blind and seeing, one from another, not in our senses, but in 
the use we make of them, in the imagination and courage with which we 
seek wisdom beyond our senses. 

It is more difficult to teach ignorance to think than to teach an intelli- 
gent blind man to see the grandeur of Niagara. I have walked with people 
whose eyes are full of light, but who see nothing in wood, sea, or sky, 
nothing in city streets, nothing in books. What a witless masquerade is 
this seeing! It were better far to sail forever in the night of blindness, 
with sense and feeling and mind, than to be thus content with the mere 
act of seeing. They have the sunset, the morning skies, the purple of dis- 
tant hills, yet their souls voyage through this enchanted world with a barren 
stare.” 


As we read the essay, we are challenged by the fact that a person who is 
blind and deaf seems to see and hear more than we do. We say that the 
handicapped develop a “sixth” sense. Since the unhandicapped do not 
have this additional sense, how much more important it is that they de- 
velop skill in using the five senses that they do have! 

Skill in using the senses is developed by using the senses. When you 
lapse into a lethargy of inattention, you are encouraging a habit of in- 
difference. You dull your powers of observation by failing to use them. 
You may be exposed continually to classics of art (indeed, “good” paint- 
ing, “good” music, “good” literature are now within the reach of all) and 
not be the richer for it. Like the unobserving student in the story, you may 
see everything and perceive nothing. But you can hardly plead lack of 
sufficient background as the reason for your failure to appreciate the in- 
finite variety of your surroundings. As a truly educated—and self-educat- 
ing—person (which it is your goal to be, is it not?) you will not rest 
content when confronted with something new and unfamiliar until you 
have made an effort to understand it. And you will understand it only a$ 


you respond to it, only as you perceive its relationship to the rest of your 
experience. 


2 Helen Keller, The World I Live In, The Century Company, New York, 1908, 
pp. 84/. 
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Communication as a partnership. Most of the discussion in this book 
is based upon the concept, introduced at the start, of communication as 
a partnership, a partnership which presupposes an alert mind capable of 
listening, observing, understanding. The power to enter into this relation- 
ship, the ability to receive or convey ideas through language (or other 
symbols), the ability to share meaning, is one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the human mind. The partnership of communication depends 
for its results upon the active contribution of both parties. Note that what 
is necessary is contribution, not merely participation—certainly not just 
acceptance or reception. Whenever you are a listening partner, for example, 
you must not content yourself with taking in words; you must also take in 
meaning. 

The analogy between partnership in communication and partnership in 
business enterprises holds true on many counts. For one thing, business 
partnership involves property or assets held in common; in the communi- 
cation of ideas, each partner brings to the situation certain assets of 
meaning, accumulated through experience. These assets become transfer- 
able when meaning is formulated into ideas; the currency most commonly 
used in the exchange is language. 

Moreover, all partnerships begin and continue upon a foundation of 
trust, of confidence. Men and women enter such relationships because 
they find value in them. They choose partners partly on the basis of the 
kind and amount of property each will bring to the union, but an even 
more important consideration is the trustworthiness of the chosen partner. 
In the last analysis, what the criterion of truthworthiness comes down to 
is the ability of the person trusted. It is not enough that the person trusted 
“mean well”; it is not enough, even, that he be honest. He must be compe- 
tent in doing his share of the job. Just so, in the business of communicat- 
ing ideas each partner relies on the competence of the other—to attend 
to what is being said, to think critically, to see implications and applica- 
tions, to have an adequate mastery of language, or to be proficient in the 
medium used. 

Since the theme of this chapter is the role of listening and observing in 
communication, we shall focus upon that aspect of the partnership which 
is primarily assimilative. Before going further into an analysis of the tech- 
nique of listening, check on your own listening habits. When you are the 
person seeking to take in ideas through listening and observing, do you 
consistently— 

1. Control your listening attitude by keeping your senses alert? 

2. See the connections which the speaker has made in his own mind 
between the facts, ideas, and feelings which he presents? 

3. Recognize similarities and differences between your own experience 
and his? 
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4. Make the connections which he trusts you to make between what he 
says and what you know? j 
5. Observe supplementary indications of meaning such as tone, inflec- 
tion, facial expression, personal attitude? 


PURPOSES OF LISTENING AND OBSERVING 


Undoubtedly you have noticed that you are a better listener at some 
times than at others. This is explained by the fact that interest governs much 
of our behavior. Like the businessman and the artist, we see and hear 
what it suits our purpose to see and hear. When we need to understand: 
when we are curious, when we seek information touching on a problem 
that vitally concerns us, when we crave social enjoyment, when a subj 
is related to our particular hobbies or interests—we are stimulated to active 
attention. Purpose largely determines the nature of our listening response 
just as it determines our response in reading. 

Let us recapitulate the purposes of reading as analyzed in the preceding 
chapter and apply them to listening and observing: We may listen and 
observe for the purpose of comprehending, organizing, and retaining de- 
tailed information, or in order to understand main ideas; we may listen 
and observe to find, examine, and choose material that will later be used 
in the quest for information, or in order to increase our cultural back- 
ground or explore a new field of interest. Finally, we may listen and observe 
for the sheer pleasure and satisfaction we derive therefrom. 

Assuming one of these purposes, what are some of the factors that may 
influence our method of listening and observing? The nature of the occa 
sion, the form of the material, an assigned responsibility, the environment 
or setting, our emotional attitude, the social (or group) mores, our atti- 
tude toward learning, our own personal biases, our personalities as a 


will be fested on the facts. In the office we listen to directions because V 
have to follow them in order to keep our jobs. In the military we liste 
to commands because heeding them may mean the difference between i 
and death; we observe warning signs for the same reason. 


The patterns of our particular culture or background become so set an 
strong that they are hard to break. We tend to approach new situatio 
(in which ideas are to be interchanged) with an inflexible mind, convine 
that we are right and that others are wrong. We tune our reception in an@ 
out in accordance with this conditioning. 

To be better listeners and observers we should understand this 
tural pattern which is so much a part of us. We can best evaluate it BY 
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comparing our own culture and background with those of other people, 
groups, nations, or historical periods. Contrast the basic democratic be- 
liefs of our American culture with the ways of thinking that characterize 
a people under authoritarian rule.* What reactions would be evoked in an 
individual with such a background if an American attempted to converse 
with him about the “duties” of a citizen? About academic freedom? About 
political parties? Carry the illustration further and imagine the inability of 
a monogamous Occidental to understand the thinking of a Tibetan tribes- 
man brought up in a polyandrous family. Unless we can learn to judge 
ideas only after viewing them against the background of the culture that 
fostered them, no communication will take place, regardless of the lan- 
guage in which the ideas are formulated. While this has important interna- 
tional implications, it has also a very practical and personal application 
to your everyday communication with your friends and acquaintances. As 
individuals, even in the same community or the same school, we have 
different cultural patterns, different family backgrounds, different religious 
loyalties. These differences can erect barriers to understanding—and there- 
fore barriers to communication. When resistance is built up in a listener 
before the conversation starts, when a negative verdict is rendered before 
a speaker announces his topic, when a newspaper editor writes his dissent- 
ing editorial before he hears the argument—in all such cases communica- 
tion has been obstructed. 

What is the answer to the problem of blocked reception in listening? 
How can we overcome the desire to “tune out” ideas that do not conform 
to our own narrow pattern of thinking? In plain language this is the job 
of growing up. To be on the defensive against ideas or points of view that 
disturb or threaten our fixed attitudes, based on self-interest, is a charac- 
teristic of immaturity. In a recently published guide for prospective college 
teachers ¢ an interesting analysis is made of the resistance to learning that 
is all too frequently met with on the college level. It is identified with the re- 
belliousness of childhood, when the ought’s and don’t’s of the authoritarian 
“They” are seen as frustrating the wishes of the “Me.” Only when the 
student realizes that the integrity of the Self does not lie in the gratifica- 
tion of these wishes but in the “act of choice among personal values” does 
he achieve maturity and cast off the negativism that stultifies the learning 
process. As you assess the attitudes of your classmates, do you think this 
is a tenable explanation of some of the negative reactions you may observe 
toward assignments, requirements, faculty regulations, standards, and other 
aspects of institutional control? What other factors should be considered? 

Certainly one factor is that of purpose. Our life assumes direction as 

3 For a development of this idea, consult Ruesch and Bateson, op. cit., Chap. 4. 

4 Bernice Brown Cronkhite, ed., A Handbook for College Teachers: An Informal 
Guide, Harvard University Press, Boston, 1951. 
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our perspective enlarges to include social responsibility as well as the 
more individualistic incentives and impulses of the “Me.” This very en- 
largement is an evidence of maturity, or of maturing. With a more intelli- 
gent evaluation of our own purposes comes an increased tolerance of 
people and ideas. We become increasingly receptive, even though criti- 
cally skeptical, in the presence of ideas that challenge our prejudices. And 
when we learn to listen with an open mind, it is remarkable how much 
more we hear. 


LISTENING AND OBSERVING 

© A continuous process of taking in is basic to good communication. 
© This process requires alertness and keenness of perception, 

© Habits of listening and observing are developed. 

© Listening effectiveness is influenced by purpose. 

© Purposes in listening and observing are as varied as those in reading. 


© Other “conditioners” of listening are the occasion, the form of presen- 
tation, emotional attitudes, group mores, established attitudes toward 
learning, social and intellectual maturity. 


CRITICAL LISTENING AND OBSERVING 


There are many contexts for ideas and many media by which they are 
transmitted. Ideas come to us by way of books, newspapers, magazines, 
the radio, television, moving pictures, cartoons, comics, advertising, prop- 
aganda, public addresses, and all forms of the fine arts. Language pours in 
upon us from every side. Words, words, words! Ideas, ideas, ideas! By 
every imaginable means, from every imaginable source—newsprint and 
loud-speaker, match covers and smoke in the sky, billboards and art ex- 
hibits—ideas are made to clamor for our attention. Skill in the rapid sort- 
ing of these ideas is imperative if we are to save ourselves from aimless 
distraction. More people spend more time in listening and looking (hearing 
and seeing) than in any other communicative activities. Certainly, what 
we do so much of we should try to do well. This means not only selective 
listening and observing but active listening and observing: noting the exact 
meanings of words, observing relationships accurately, detecting emotional 
overtones, distinguishing between fact and opinion, assessing values, mak- 
ing critical judgments, acquiring new understandings. 


Developing appreciation through listening and observing. The passive 
listener or observer often experiences pleasurable sensations which arise 
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out of a relaxed mood, the rhythm of a pleasant voice, the color or com- 
position of a scene, or images in the stream of consciousness. Sometimes 
this kind of listening response is mistaken for appreciation. But the active 
listener (or observer) goes beyond reception to perception. A dim, warm 
glow is a sorry substitute for understanding. The music lover (or critic) 
who has taught himself through years of discipline to listen purposefully 
and hear precisely gets a far more intense pleasure from, and achieves a 
much fuller appreciation of, a Beethoven symphony than does the passive 
listener. 

The false notion that skill and appreciation war against one another has 
often discouraged serious effort to gain a desirable skill. The truth is that 
skill in any field, far from precluding or lessening appreciation, does much 
to enhance it. What we know of the psychology of sport tells us that the 
pleasure of a reasonably skillful player is both deeper and more lasting 
than that experienced by the unskilled player. The person who by sustained 
practice increases his ability to respond critically to what he hears and 
sees is also increasing his understanding—and therefore his appreciation, 
and therefore his enjoyment of experience. 

There is no one formula that will secure the best results in every situa- 
tion. Just as the artist employs different techniques for different media, 
so the appreciator of the artistic product brings different insights to bear in 
evaluating different products. When you are working with modeling clay, 
you use different skills from those you apply in soap sculpture. Your 
approach to representational art is different from your approach to ab- 
stract art. You pay attention to different things; you have, in some re- 
spects, a different purpose—and your final evaluation will be affected by 


these differences of insight and interest. 


Listening to the radio. Radio listening has come to be almost a uni- 
versal activity. Our tastes and opinions are probably more influenced by 
our favorite wave lengths than we realize. And gradually more intelligent 


listening is affecting our choice of programs. 
The first requisite for active listening is reasonable freedom from dis- 


traction. Listening while talking, running a vacuum cleaner, reading a 
novel, or writing a letter is usually unrewarding, as the following news- 


paper article indicates. 


TWO MESSAGES TOGETHER MEAN MIXUP 
MAN CAN'T TALK, LISTEN AT ONCE, TEST SHOWS 


Washington [D.C.], June 3 [1952]. Despite what clubwomen may 


think, you can’t talk and listen at the same time. 
A man in a busy message center where he must receive calls, or answer 


questions coming at him from a number of loudspeakers, telephones, 
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radios, or direct voices may not be able to attend to any of them properly, 
even though one voice does mask out another. 

Confusion is especially likely when he cannot finish the answer to one 
question before another question arrives. It is not possible to speak and 
listen at the same time and do both accurately. 

This was shown clearly by an experiment conducted by Dr. D. E. 
Broadbent at the Medical Research Council, Cambridge, England. Navy 
men there were observed trying to answer questions in the kind of modern 
bedlam that might occur in a modern communication system. The re- 
search was reported in the Journal of Experimental Psychology. 

The men were required to give verbal answers to simple questions 
which came to them over a loudspeaker. When a short silence was inter- 
spersed between the questions and answers, the answers given were 98% 
correct. But when, occasionally, a second question came before the answer 
to the first was completed, the accuracy dropped. Only 90% of the inter- 
rupted answers were completed correctly and only 80% of the interrupted 
questions were understood well enough to receive correct answers. When 
a mistake was made in an answer, that interfered more with understand- 
ing of the following question than did a correct answer. 

When the answer to every question was overlapped by the next ques- 
tion, the accuracy dropped to 70%. And the impairment got worse with 
later questions.’ 


What we actually do when we expose ourselves to a continuous bom- 
bardment of sound is to build up “ear resistance”; this is the process by 
which we accommodate to the clock’s tick or the persistent chirping of 
insects at dusk. If you habitually fall asleep to the sound of the radio, 
you are not actually listening to the music or the voice of the announcer; 
you are using sound as a sedative. No matter how cacophonous the sound 
may be, it is still a lullaby—to you. 

There are times when the radio is used as a means of escape. We tune 
in a program—it usually doesn’t matter which one—to tune out our wor- 
ries. The static of the ether is more bearable than the static of our own 
thoughts. This is a legitimate purpose if it is recognized as a purpose. As 
with pulp literature, little harm is done by the soap opera if it is not mis- 
taken for reality. The adventure thriller is often a welcome reliever of 
tedium; the mature mind recognizes its distortions and exaggerations for 
what they are. Many people prefer to do their “reading for pleasure” by 
radio because of the heightened effects which sound gives to words— 
effects which are impossible to achieve in print. Much humor, for example, 
is funnier to the ear that hears than to the eye that reads. Other embellish- 
ments of the radio program, such as music and sound effects, add to its 
entertainment value. The person who derives the greatest enjoyment from 
the program is aware of these intensifying techniques and senses their 


® Reprinted from the Rocky Mountain News. 
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appropriateness or inappropriateness, for listening pleasure is always in- 
creased by alert perception. 

If you wish to test your own critical attitude in listening, consider the 
following questions. By introspection you may discover whether you be- 
long in the category of active listeners or passive listeners. The questions 
apply primarily to radio programs designed to convey information or mold 
opinion. 

1. Do you find yourself assuming a negative attitude toward a news 
commentator because you do not like his voice? 

2. Do you feel the urge to reach out and turn the dial when a speaker 
expresses an opinion which contradicts your own? 

3. Do you distinguish between an information program which is meant 
to be educational and one designed to sway you emotionally or “move you 
to action”? 

4. Do you recognize the difference between what an announcer on a 
commercial program says and what he implies? 

5. In listening to a political speech of your favorite candidate, do you 
unquestionably accept as fact his statements, his predictions, his criticisms 
of his opponent? 

6. Do you recognize propaganda for what it is? Do you sense the pur- 
pose or intent behind it? Have you developed an adequate defense 
against it? 

In connection with the problem of propaganda and the listener’s re- 
sponse to it, consider the following statement. Do you agree that Ameri- 
cans in general “have developed immunity” to the devices of propa- 
ganda? 


There are real dangers in the spoken word against which we must be 
constantly on guard, Whenever a commentator implies a motive for an act, 
be suspicious unless you are given proof. But the pre-war negative approach 
of condemning all persuasion as propaganda and all salesmanship as 
slick is to be deplored. Radio has given new power to the spoken word and 
has given language an extraordinary reach, facilitating communication in 
ways that can be good and bad. 

Much American radio is essentially high pressure salesmanship of course. 
Sometimes the technique is nauseating with the exaggerated use of all the 
propaganda devices—the testimonial, name-calling, the bandwagon. The 
evil prompts its own cure; Americans have developed immunity to most of 
the cheapest tricks. But much advertising is also artistic. We glibly deplore 
advertising’s extravagance, but fail to realize how uncritical we are of its 


suggestions, good as well as bad.° 


Kaye Monoghan Saunders, Alice Sterner, and Milton A. Kaplon, Skill in Listen- 
ing, National Council of Teachers of English, Pamphlets on Communication, Chicago, 
1944/45, 
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Questions to Think About 


1. What does it mean to maintain a critical attitude toward what we see 
and hear? 

2. Why is it desirable to be a critical reader and a critical listener? 

3. In responding to a piece of literature, a work of art, a radio program, 
what kinds of judgments do you make? 

4. What is the effect of distraction on listening and reading? 

5. What part does interest play in your response? 

6. To what extent does appreciation depend on understanding, knowledge, 
or skill? 

7. How does active listening differ from passive listening? (Or active 
reading from passive reading?) 

8. How does your purpose determine your response? 

9. How does critical judgment constitute a defense against propaganda? 

10. What are some of the situations in which people are likely to be un- 
critical in the presence of ideas? 


N 


THE WHEEL OF EVALUATION IN COMMUNICATION 


The final test of critical judgment is the ability to understand and to 
relate all the aspects of an undertaking. These aspects are, in general, the 
same for what we might call the major arts (music, literature, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture), the combined arts (opera, drama, the cinema, 
television, etc.), and the minor arts (metalwork, weaving, ceramics, indus- 
trial design, lettering, bookmaking, etc.). Each of these has, of course, 
its own technical vocabulary, but the seven basic aspects (or considera- 
tions) shown in the wheel diagram on the opposite page constitute a kind 
of common denominator for appreciation and understanding. We may 
react to one or more of the qualities separately, but our final judgment 
must take them all into account. 

As you turn the wheel, the arrow of attention points in succession to the 
different segments, bringing each of the key questions into focus in turn. 
In some cases the answers are very simple and obvious; in others, thought- 
ful probing is called for. Normally, question I, when we look at a painting 
or sculpture, read a poem or story, listen to an opera, or give our attention 
to a class lecture or public address, is: What is it about? Certainly we 
reserve decision on question VII until the others have been considered. 
But in the process of acquiring a total perspective we may shift back and 
forth from one question to another. We may revise our answers to the 
questions as our understanding deepens. Thus an author's or an artist's 
purpose may become clearer as the reader, listener, or observer takes in 
further clues to meaning. Also the pattern of organization (question V) 
may not be fully grasped at first, particularly in regard to the more subtle 


—— 
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details of design. In some instances our first point of focus is not the 
subject but the “sensory data” which we perceive. In looking at a surrealist 
painting, for example, we may react primarily to color, design, mass, 
proportion. But though we react only secondarily to idea, sooner or later 
our minds do force us to query: What is it about? 


Vil 


CRITICAL 
JUDGEMENT SUBJECT OR IDEA 
How well has the What is it 


purpose been about? 


accomplished? 


VI 
POINT OF VIEW 


Why was it made 
this way rather 
than that way? 


Il 


PURPOSE OR 
FUNCTION 


What is it for? 


v ui 


ORGANIZATION MEDIA 
How is it made. of ii 

how is it material 
S in 1v is it mi 


together? 
ELEMENTS 


What do we 
see or perceive? 


The wheel of evaluation in communication 


All forms of art, as media of communication, are important to us as 
“consumers,” or “receivers,” of the artist's talent for expression. Some 
of us may have acquired a degree of skill in more than one art form. But 
all of us utilize language as a medium of communication. Therefore we 
can best understand the seven-point analysis shown in the diagram by 
applying it to spoken and written communication. 


Subject or idea. There is no limit to the kinds of subject matter, or ideas, 
with which literature may deal. The subject may be concrete (like a place 
or a building) or it may be abstract (like the concepts of democracy or 
Citizenship). It may be general (like the beauty of nature) or it may be 
Specific (like the color patterns of the aspen and fir on the mountainsides 
in autumn). Literature may use any subject matter which is adaptable to 
language. ` 


How does the subject help to determine the final judgment as to whether 
a work may be counted good or bad, great or mediocre? Can we say that 
a work of art is good if it has a certain subject and poor if it has another? 
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A good subject does not produce a good work of art nor a poor subject 
a poor one; a noble subject does not mean a noble work of art nor an 
ignoble subject a poor work. . . . The value of art does not lie in the sub- 
ject but in what the artist does with his subject." 


It is obvious, then, that the wheel of evaluation must be turned further 
and other questions must be asked in considering any work of art (or 
form of communication) if we are to determine the quality of the com- 
pleted undertaking. 


Function or purpose. In much written and spoken communication the 
process is one of “re-presenting” experience, but the result is seldom a 
facsimile of the original experience. The writer or speaker interprets or em- 
phasizes his material in accordance with his purpose. To serve this purpose, 
details are sometimes deleted as nonessential whereas important elements 
are magnified. The result is a kind of artistic distortion in the interest of a 
dominant idea. The more practical presentations of textbook writers, 
toastmasters, and salesmen are no less dependent upon this kind of selec- 
tive emphasis for their effectiveness. Imagine the proportions of this text- 
book if it covered everything that could be said about communication! 


What medium is used? This is an obvious question with an obvious 
answer. The medium of speaking and writing is language, a system of 
symbolic designs that have been conventionalized. Care and skili are as 
necessary for the effective use of these symbols as they are for the use of 
the artist’s brush, the musician’s bow, or the mason’s trowel. In judging 
communication in any of its forms this factor of skill must weigh heavily. 
In actual practice it is one of the most neglected. Nonskilled users of 
language are too often satisfied with approximations, leaving the reader to 
infer the exact shade of meaning intended. The student who writes “The 
group was unanimously divided” is still clumsy with his tools. Not only 
must the symbols be used with their conventional and accepted meaning; 
they must also be combined into logical grammatical patterns. If we 
respect our meaning, we must also respect our medium. 


What are the sensory elements? That is, what do we perceive? What 
do we hear or see? First, of course, there is the auditory sensation, the 
impact of sound and sound patterns upon the ear. Even in silent reading 
the mind is aware of the aural quality; though it does not analyze the ele- 
ment of sound, it is responsive to it. Tone color, rhythm, alliteration pro- 
duce a satisfying sensation. It would be impossible to read the following 
line without reacting to its sound pattern: 


Swung by seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 


7 Louise Dudley and Austin Faricy, The Humanities: Applied Aesthetics, 24 ed., 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1951, p. 44. 
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Some people reinforce the sensations of reading by a subvocal formulation 
of sounds, thus adding a kinesthetic factor to their response. The impact of 
imagery is also part of the sensory data of communication, for word images 
depend for their effect upon the recall of previous sensory experience. 
Such experience is not, as we sometimes carelessly imply, restricted to the 
sense of sight. Note how the various senses respond to lines like the 
following: 


HEARING: The gritty sand under her feet made a sound like the sand-paper- 
ing of an iron pipe. 


TOUCH: The feel of the wind on his face was as soft as the touch of milk- 
weed floss. 


TASTE: The morsel melted into sweetness on his tongue. 


SMELL: There was a different smell in the room, like fine leather and to- 
bacco and an extra good sort of soap. 


SIGHT: A curl of wood smoke dropped over the roof like a blue feather in 
a lady’s hat. 


KINESTHETIC (BODILY) SENSATION: The strain in every tendon was like the 
tension in taut wire. 


Organizational forms and patterns. The story, the play, the novel, the 
essay, the poem are the common forms of expression in literature. Within 
these forms are numerous variations, or subforms, which a writer may use 
as his imagination “bodies them forth.” Pattern of organization, however, 
implies more than over-all design. It reaches down into paragraphs and 
sentences. It involves all the various devices for putting together and hold- 
ing together. It makes use of transitions; it subordinates ideas through the 
use of appropriate grammatical structures; it employs a variety of sentence 
forms; it develops key ideas by analogy, descriptive detail, definitions, cause 
and effect relation, or other appropriate method. The more fully these 
specifics of design are understood, the fuller will be the total understand- 
ing of the reader or listener. 


The communicator’s point of view. Seldom if ever is communication 
entirely impersonal. It is colored by preconceived judgments, partisan 
prejudices or loyalties, emotional reactions, self-involvement or self- 
interest, or other manifestation of personality or “mental set.” Therefore, 
the more one knows about an artist, an author, a speaker, the better pre- 
pared one is to appraise his “message” fairly. Some of the clues to point of 
view, as well as to purpose, have already been discussed (see page 41). 
What we are emphasizing here is that clear recognition of point of view is 
essential to critical judgment. Confusion enters the picture if the point of 
view is shifted as the discussion proceeds or as the narrative unfolds. Con- 
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sistency is a prime virtue in dealing with ideas. The alert reader and listener 
will be aware of changes in direction, contradictory assumptions, vacilla- 
tion—in a word, of any failure to maintain a consistent point of view. 


Critical judgment of the whole. The thoughtful reader, listener, or ob- 
server asks not only “Has the purpose been accomplished?” but “How 
well has it been accomplished?” What he does is to bring together the 
judgments he has formulated in turning the wheel of evaluation and to 
integrate them into a single judgment. “On the whole,” he says, “this is an 
outstanding job of effective communication.” Or he says, “This is mediocre, 
the work of an indifferent or unskilled mind.” Or he may say, “This is good 
with the exception of some carelessness in structure and inaccuracy in use 
of words.” Whatever the final judgment may be, it is based on certain 
standards which have been accepted and have proved satisfying. If we are 
impatient with a poem (or a painting) that lacks substance or idea we 
tend to place it low on our scale of values. Sometimes, it is true, insight 
comes to us belatedly. But, for the most part, if what we read or see 
satisfies no purpose that we can readily recognize, we are likely to dismiss 
it as negligible and unimportant. And so on through all the other related 
factors in a work of art or any other form of communication. The standards 
which we apply are necessarily standards which have proved themselves 
in our experience to be dependable criteria for us. 


a 
The Wheel of Evaluation in Communication: Judging the Finished Product 


In judging a work of art or other form of communication seven aspects of 
the completed work should be considered. They are not necessarily to be 
considered in the order named; nor are all seven aspects equally important. 
Taken together, they provide a helpful guide for analyzing, understanding, 
and evaluating all types of communication. 


. Subject or idea: What is it about? 

. Purpose or function: What is it for? 

. Media: Of what material (or materials) is it made? 

. Elements: What do we see or perceive? 

. Organization: How is it put together? 

. Point of view: Why was it made this way? 

. Final critical judgment: How well has the purpose been accomplished? 
ee 


NAURUN 


SUGGESTED EXPLORATION AND PRACTICE 


Application to poetry. Apply the wheel of evaluation to the following 
poems. Analyze each factor with specific application to each poem. Com- 
pare and note differences. 
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SEA-FEVER - John Masefield 


I must go down to the seas again, to the lonely sea and the sky, 

And all I ask is a tall ship and a star to steer her by; 

And the wheel’s kick and the wind’s song and the white sail’s shaking, 
And a grey mist on the sea’s face, and a grey dawn breaking. 


I must go down to the seas again, for the call of the running tide 

Is a wild call and a clear call that may not be denied; 

And all I ask is a windy day with the white clouds flying, 

And the flung spray and the blown spume, and the sea-gulls crying. 


I must go down to the seas again to the vagrant gypsy life, 

To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where the wind’s like a whetted 
knife; 

And all I ask is a merry yarn from a laughing fellow-rover, 

And quiet sleep and a sweet dream when the long trick’s over. 


MEETING AT NIGHT : Robert Browning 


The gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 

In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 

Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 

A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 

And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, through its joys and fets, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 


POSTSCRIPT TO A LETTER 


My thoughts of you They shun 

Are not the kind The wounding snare of words. 
eal sedately. Or, caught by chance, 

Ais saa Droop plumes and die 
And march for me Almost before 

By threes and twos The ink is dry— 
dag a An aimless scrawl 

goa eae That once has been 
As wild and wise _ A purple torrent 

As forest birds, In the pen.7¢ 


ta From an anthology of creative writing published at Stephens College by the 
Alpha Gamma chapter of Chi Delta Phi. 
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Application to other forms of communication. To reemphasize the uni- 
versality of communication through both verbal and nonverbal media, re- 
construct your experiences of the past week and list the various kinds of 
communication in which you participated—particularly as a receiver of 
ideas and impressions. What common denominators were present in all the 
situations? Which of the factors suggested in the “wheel of evaluation” are 
discernible in all the situations recalled? Select one or more of the situa- 
tions for analysis and evaluation. 

In order to compare individual judgments, arrange for two or more 
members of the group to listen to the same radio program, view the same 
telecast, attend the same play, go to the same public lecture, or share some 
other communication experience which can be critically analyzed and 
evaluated according to the standards agreed upon. When reports are 
given, compare the judgments rendered, not only as to the whole but as to 
the component factors. 


Testing your powers of observation in reading. The wide-awake reader 
is the observing reader. As you read the following passage, be alert to the 
facts which are reported. You may have need to recall them. 


. it was the isolated position of Australia which had allowed all these 
curious prehistoric creatures to continue their existence long after they had 
been exterminated in every other part of the world. The complete absence 
of all the larger and more intelligent mammals of Asia and Africa and 
Europe had not forced these Australian quadrupeds to improve their in- 
tellectual capacities or die out. From sheer lack of competition they had 
always remained as they had been on the day they were born. 

We are all of us familiar with the strange animal called the kangaroo. 
The kangaroo belongs to the family of the marsupials. Marsupials are ani- 
mals which have a pouch in which they carry their young who are born 
imperfect and who then grow to perfection inside this pouch. During the 
tertiary period the whole earth was inhabited by marsupials. Today there 
remains only one variety of marsupial in America, the opossum, but Aus- 
tralia has quite a large number of them. . . . 

But that is not all. Australia also has an assortment of insects of its OWN, 
and they are more to be feared than tigers and snakes. There are the jump- 
ing ants, for Australia is El Dorado of the jumpers. Mammals, birds, in- 
sects, they all of them jump in preference to flying or running. There are 
ants that live in skyscrapers of their own making. There are ants that will 
eat their way through anything short of a cast-iron door, for they are able 
to cover ordinary tin and lead boxes with a particular acid which causes 
the metal to oxidize and allows the ants to dig a tunnel through which they 
can enter into the interior and then destroy the contents at their own leisure. 

There are the flies which hatch their eggs in the skins of sheep and cows 
and mosquitoes which make the swampy regions of southern Australia ab- 
solutely uninhabitable, and the grasshoppers, able to destroy the labor of 
years in as many minutes, and the ticks which attach themselves tO the 
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flocks and live on their blood, and the cockatoos who look so pretty and 
so harmless but are able to do terrific damage when operating en masse, 
as they are apt to do in that part of the world. 

But the worst of all these manifold local plagues is not of Australian 
origin at all but an import from Europe. I refer to Brer Rabbit, a harmless 
enough creature in his usual haunts, but a terrific nuisance among the sandy 
wastes of a continent where the creatures can breed ad libitum. The first 
rabbits were introduced from England in the year 1862 for the purpose of 
a little sport. The colonists were bored. Hunting rabbits would be a pleas- 
ant diversion to break the monotony of life in the bush. A few of these 
rabbits escaped and they set up house-keeping in the well-known rabbit 
fashion, Astronomers, accustomed to deal with large figures, have tried to 
compute the number of rabbits that must be at large at the present mo- 
ment in Australia. They have come to the conclusion that there must be 
almost 4,000,000,000 of them. As forty rabbits eat as much as one single 
sheep, that represents a herd of 100,000,000 sheep. Draw your own con- 
clusions. Entire regions have been devastated by these rodents. Western 
Australia was so badly eaten by the hungry conies that an effort was made 
to protect it from further invasions by means of a gigantic fence of chicken- 
wire, a sort of Chinese rabbit-wall, over three feet high and three feet be- 
low the ground, to prevent the vermin from digging holes underneath. But, 
driven by necessity, they soon learned to climb these fences and the plague 
continued unabated. Poison was then tried, but also in vain. Wild animals 
which regulate the rabbit supply in the rest of the world were not to be 
found in Australia, or refused to adapt themselves to this strange land and 
died as soon as they were imported. And in spite of all the white man has 
done, the rabbits continue to multiply as merrily as the sparrow, another 
European importation which is now the dread of all Australian garden 
lovers, and as rapidly as the prickly-pear, which has taken to the arid Aus- 
tralian soil as a seal takes to water. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of these terrific handicaps, the immigrants have 
succeeded in making Australia the most important wool-growing country 
of the world. Today Australia, with almost 80,000,000 sheep, looks after 
one-quarter of all the wool we wear. . . .® 


Without referring again to the passage you have just read, rate your 
absorption and retention of facts by taking the test below. Write on a slip 
of paper the letter representing the correct way of completing each of the 
following sentences. When you have finished, exchange papers with a 
partner and check your accuracy. 

1. Animal forms which long ago died out of other parts of the world 
have continued in Australia: (a) because they were protected by man; 
(b) because of their unusual intelligence; (c) because of lack of competi- 
tion from the more intelligent mammals; (d) because of their agility. 


3 Hendrik Willem van Loon, Van Loon’s Geography: The Story of the World We 
Live In, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1934, pp. 3957. 
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2. Marsupials carry their young in pouches: (a) to afford an easy 
means of locomotion; (b) to prevent enemies from stealing their young; 
(c) because development is incomplete at birth; (d) because the parent 
instinct of the marsupial is stronger than that of other mammals. 

3. In America (a) marsupials abound; (b) there are no marsupials; 
(c) there are only three varieties of marsupials; (d) there is only one 
variety of marsupial. 

4. Australia is El Dorado for creatures whose favorite mode of locomo- 
tion is (a) flying; (b) crawling; (c) swimming; (d) jumping. 

5. Australian ants penetrate tin boxes (a) by means of a sharp beaklike 
projector; (b) by covering the metal with an acid; (c) because in the 
damp climate the metal rusts out readily; (d) because they are so tiny 
they can wedge themselves ‘under a tightly closed lid. 

6. Certain Australian flies (a) carry sleeping sickness to sheep and 
cows; (b) poison sheep and cows by their bite; (c) contaminate the food 
of sheep and cows; (d) hatch their eggs in the skin of sheep and cows. 

7. Certain regions of southern Australia are uninhabitable because of: 
(a) mosquitoes; (b) the fierce natives; (c) wild animals; (d) disease- 
carrying ticks. 

8. The worst enemy of the white man in Australia is the (a) grass- 
hopper; (b) rabbit; (c) hostile native; (d) marsupial. 

9. The dread of Australian garden lovers is the European importation 
of (a) the cockatoo; (b) the rodents; (c) the sparrow; (d) the prickly 
pear. 

10. Australia’s place among the countries of the world in wool-growing 
is (a) first; (b) second; (c) third; (d) fourth. 

11. Australia supplies (a) one tenth; (b) one seventh; (c) one half; (d) 
one fourth of the wool of the world. 

12. The “Chinese wall” of Australia was built for the purpose of (a) 
preventing theft of sheep; (b) protecting the settlers from the bushmen; 
(c) keeping back the conies; (d) preventing sheep from wandering into 
the marshes. 

13. The “wall” was approximately (a) three feet high; (b) six feet high; 
(c) nine feet high; (d) twelve feet high. 

14. The “wall” was made of (a) wire; (b) stone; (c) wood; (d) adobe. 

15. The rabbit problem (a) was solved by building a wire fence; (b) 
ceased to bother anyone because the rabbits were killed by hunters; (c) 
was lessened by the use of poison; (d) has not yet been solved. 

16. It has been estimated that Australian rabbits consume as much 
food as (a) 4,000,000,000 sheep; (b) 100,000,000 sheep; (c) 500,000 
sheep; (d) 1,000,000 sheep. 

17. An example of the marsupial is the (a) beaver; (b) ground squirrel; 
(c) opossum; (d) porcupine. 


~~ 
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18. The creature which lives in a skyscraper of its own making is the 
(a) ant; (b) cockatoo; (c) Australian tick; (d) rodent.” 


Testing your listening ability. It is as important to be a wide-awake 
listener as it is to be a wide-awake reader. Both skills require the same 
kind of focused attention. You observe, and record mentally for future 
recall, facts and ideas that are relevant to the theme, or major purpose, 
of what you are reading or hearing. 

When you were reading the passage from Van Loon's Geography about 
Australian pests, did you wonder about the date of the book? In evaluating 
any source of facts or ideas it is always well to check the up-to-dateness 
of the information. If Mr. van Loon had written his Geography in 1954 
instead of 1934, how would his account of the rabbit menace have been 
modified? The quotation below tells you how the Australian rancher has 
enlisted the aid of science to help him to eradicate the rabbit population. 

Instead of reading the paragraphs for yourself, hand the book to a class- 
mate, a roommate, or a member of your family and ask him to read the 
passage aloud to you and then question you about the facts presented. 


When settlers from England came to Australia in 1788, they brought 
along a few rabbits, supposing they were doing their wild new homeland a 
service. Then the bunnies began to multiply. With few natural enemies to 
plague them, they were gobbling up so much of the countryside that farmers 
began to set out poison and build long rabbit-proof fences. Such measures 
had small effect on the prolific pests. By 1950 more than half a billion 
rabbits were drinking precious water and nibbling the pasturelands clean, 
greatly reducing the feed available for grazing sheep. Worse, huge areas 
were picked so bare that erosion ruined them. Rabbits had become a serious 
threat to sheep raising, the country’s greatest industry. 

In 1950 desperate Down Under scientists loosed 500 rabbits infected 
with myxomatosis, a virus disease that kills rabbits but no other animal. 
Millions of rabbits died and today farmers can raise 15 million more sheep. 
But Australians fear the surviving animals may become immune to the 
virus, so they cannot relax until the last long-eared menace has been done 
in.1° 

Set up a listening project for the entire class based on an article 500 to 
1,000 words in length containing a number of items of factual information. 
A historical account, a biographical selection, or a popular article on a 
recent scientific development would be appropriate. The duties of the 
committee in charge of this listening experiment will be (1) to select the 
article to be used, (2) to arrange for a good reader to read the article 
aloud at a normal rate of speed, and (3) to prepare a set of questions to 

9 This test is reprinted from Roy Ivan Johnson, Mabel Bessey, and Monica D. 
Ryan, English Patterns, Ginn & Company, Boston, 1941, by permission of the authors. 

1 Life, vol. 34, no. 3, p. 70, Jan. 19, 1953. 
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test the listening effectiveness of the class in terms of ideas correctly under- 
stood and recalled. The test used in connection with the Van Loon article 
may serve as a model, or some other test form may be devised. Since self- 
evaluation is a constant function of the learner, similar check-ups on 
group alertness in listening may be used from time to time through the 
year. 


Give yourself this visual test. It is a well-known fact that people do not 
see the same details (or at least do not remember them in the same way) 
when they look at a scene, a picture, an art display, or a design. You have 
often played the parlor game of looking at a group of objects, arranged 
in a particular order, and then enumerating the objects, and their respective 
positions, from memory. Give yourself the following test of visual observa- 
tion. Look at one of the patterns sketched below for not more than ten 
seconds. Then close your book and reproduce it as accurately as possible 
on paper. A similar test of visual observation can be made by looking at a 
simple line drawing and endeavoring to reproduce it from memory. 
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“When found, make a note of.” Your observations become a part of 
your capital of experience. As Captain Cuttle in Dickens's Dombey and 
Son was fond of saying, “When found, make a note of.” What you learn 
today will come in handy tomorrow. Many writers make a habit of jot- 
ting down significant observations in their notebooks for later use. Leo- 
nardo da Vinci tells us that he drew upon his store of such observations in 
planning and perfecting his paintings. The following are typical of the 
kinds of entries he made. 


1. On a light background a dark object seems to be smaller than it 
really is. 

2. When seen against a dark background, a light object seems to be 
larger than it is. 

3. In the morning when the sun strikes them, the plants and grasses are 
a bright green because of their transparency to sunlight. 

4. The shadows cast by plants are never entirely black. 

5. The lower branches of a tree spread out farther from the trunk than 
do the upper branches. 

6. The transparency of a leaf is greater if the light falls upon it directly 
instead of at an angle. 

7. When a bird makes a turn without changing its level of flight, it moves 
the wing on the outside of the curving motion oftener than the wing on the 
inside. 

8. Smoke which comes from the burning of the driest wood is the blu- 
est; it also appears bluer when seen in the sunlight against a dark back- 
ground. 

9. It is difficult to judge accurately the size of an object when it is seen 
at a great distance. 

10. When children are sitting, they are likely to make. quick, restless, 
twisting movements; when standing, they more often assume attitudes of 
shyness.1* 


How many of the observations listed above have you made for yourself? 
For a period of a month try the notebook method of recording things you 
had not formerly perceived about people’s behavior, about daily happen- 
ings, about natural phenomena. Make your record selective, not voluminous. 

Another purpose of the notebook is to experiment with phrases and 
sentences, trying to convey accurately and vividly one’s impressions and 
reactions. Many writers’ journals reveal their keen observation and insight 
and their constant struggle for the right words in which to express their 
thoughts and feelings. The following sentences from Katherine Mansfield’s 
journal are proof that she had developed a habit of careful observation. 
Which of the expressions do you consider most effective? 


11 See Edward MacCurdy, ed., The Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, George 
Braziller, New York, 1954. 
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1. My mind is full of embroidery, but there isn’t any material to hold 
it together or make it strong. 

2. The sky was silky blue and white, and the sun shone through the 
little leaves. But the children, pinched and crooked, made me feel a bit out 
of love with God. 

3. A slight attack of “flu” is bowling me over... . I felt wretched 
simply beyond words. Life was like sawdust and sand. 

4. Occasionally a squirrel runs up the mast of a pine tree, seizes a cone 
and sits in the crook of a branch, holding it like a banana. 

5. The baby is at that age when it droops over a shoulder. It is still a 
boneless baby, blowing bubbles, in a little blue muslin frock, When it cries, 
it cries as though it were being squeezed. Its feet, in white boots, are like 
little cakes of dough.'* 


Assign yourself a pleasurable reading task. Read carefully two or three 
of Katherine Mansfield’s stories (we suggest “The Garden Party,” “The 
Singing Lesson,” and “A Cup of Tea”). What evidence do you find of 
keen powers of observation? Of the ability to make the reader “see” what 
the writer sees? List in your notebook the ten most vivid metaphors you 
encounter. 


12 J, Middleton Murry, ed., Journal of Katherine Mansfield, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1946. 


——————— 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Nature and Function 
of Language 


“Tn a very real sense the limits of my language are the limits of my 
world.” * You may want to ponder this statement for a few moments in 
order to grasp its full implications. How does language relate to your 
sphere of experience? How is your understanding of other people influ- 
enced by language? How does language give dimensions of space and time 
to your world? What function, or functions, does language perform for you 
in your everyday life? If you could succeed, even momentarily, in cutting 
yourself off from access to language, you would see your world shrink to 
pitifully small proportions. You could express your wishes, your desires, 
your feelings only by gestures, grimaces, OF animal-like sounds. There 
would be no doorway of understanding through which the thoughts and 
ideas of others could come into your mind. Books would be a meaningless 


blank, and spoken words but a jargon of sound, 


LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 

Only through language could man have attained his present high degree 
of sociality. The word “community” implies common interests and under- 
standings; and common interests and understandings can be attained and 
Sustained only through communication. “Whatever else language is, it is, 
in the first instance, meaningful communication between man and man. 
John Dewey, like many others, looks upon language as ‘the world’s supreme 
wonder, because it changed dumb creatures, as we significantly call them, 
into thinking and knowing animals and created the realm of meanings.’ ” * 


1 Wilbur Marshall Urban, Language and Reality: The Philosophy of Language and 
the Principles of Symbolism, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1939, p. 21. 
2 Ibid., p. 95. 
91 
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It is not our purpose here to delve into the philosophy of language in 
an effort to answer such questions as: Do creatures of the animal world 
have any kind of language? Do they perceive any kind of meaning in their 
experiences? Undoubtedly a certain type of prelinguistic meaning can 
attach itself, as the result of habitude, to symbols like the sound of a bell, 
an angry shout, the blast of a horn. But it is a “fixed” meaning, a “learned” 
response, evoked only by the recurrence of the same stimulus. With lan- 
guage a higher order of meaning appears. The word “food” is not simply 
something associated with the ringing of a bell. It is a universal symbol. 
It applies to many kinds of nourishment in many kinds of situations. The 
idea is not dependent on accidental association with bell. It moves from a 
fixed meaning, restricted to a uniform stimulus, to a generalized meaning, 
which is the product of many experiences and which can be expressed 
at will. Since, however, there is some debate about when, in the evolu- 
tionary process, the phenomenon of meaning actually emerges, let us 
amend the Dewey definition and describe language as “the world’s supreme 
wonder, because it changed, dumb creatures . . . into thinking and know- 
ing animals and created the realm of understanding.” 

That language, defined as communication, is a social tool is obvious. 
With it we achieve better understanding of one another; we plan together, 
we share experiences, and we solve our common problems in a democratic 
fashion. Language is also a basis for intellectual growth. Through language 
our experience is enlarged and enriched. The boundaries of our world are 
pushed out. We tag our ideas with words, and the words become symbols 
which enable us to construct new patterns of thought. Some psychologists 
believe that we think only in terms of verbal symbols. On the basis of the 
available evidence, this seems a sweeping assertion; but it is certainly rea- 
sonable to say that words are important tools of the mind. One of the 
functions of language, as we shall see, is to identify and describe the 
numerous relationships which are observable in our experience. Recogni- 
tion of these relationships is the key to understanding. 

Language is not only an aid to understanding; it is also a test of under- 
standing. How often have you started confidently to explain an idea, only 
to realize that you have but a half grasp of the thought you are trying 
to express! This happens when you assume an understanding to be com- 
plete which is actually vague and incomplete. Hazy thinking invariably 
produces hazy expression. Sometimes hesitating speech indicates an inade- 
quate command of language, but usually it represents a struggle with ideas 
rather than with words. In most cases people who leave sentences hanging 
in the air, or conclude a fragmentary comment with “—well—you know,” 
do it not because they are word-lazy but because they suddenly become 
conscious of mental fog. Their thoughts are not clearly enough formulated 
to permit clear expression. The person who “knows what he means but 
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can’t put it into words” really only half knows. Knowledge is incomplete 
until it is communicable. Therefore, as you study the art of communica- 
tion you are of necessity studying the art of thinking. 

Consider, as you read the following pages, the kinds of work that words 
do for you. Also, make this chapter an occasion for exploring more fully 
the origin, development, and structure of language. You may do this 
through individual or group projects. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Have you ever given any thought to the subject of the beginnings of 
speech? What were some of the early stages in the development of 
“semantic communication”? The authoritative sources on this phase of 
linguistics are fairly technical, but you should be able to gain some insight 
into it without going into the problem exhaustively. A committee might be 
formed to do some investigating and report to the class. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to apply the investigative techniques developed in Chapter 2. 

2. If there are students in your class who speak, or are studying, foreign 
languages, you can do some exploring in the field of “comparative 
linguistics.” How many different languages are represented in the class? 
Are there any that are not classified as members of the Indo-European 
family of languages, to which English belongs? The classification of the 
languages of the world would be another interesting subject for investiga- 
tion by a committee. 

3. What is the significance of the term “romance” as it applies to 
linguistics? What is the relation of the romance languages to the Indo- 
European family? How many romance languages are there? How many 
students in class are familiar with one or more of them? If any students 
of Latin are included in this number, you might hold an informal debate 
on the value of Latin for the modern student. 

4. In the index of practically every history of education you will find 
references to “the vernacular.” Do you know the meaning applied to the 
term as it is used in this connection? Look up several references; they will 
give you an idea of the struggle of the vernacular to establish its place in 
the school curriculum. Perhaps you can arrange a round-table discussion 
on “Classical Languages and Literature in Education.” 

5. An amusing interlude for your classical researches might be the read- 
ing of the essay “Homer and Humbug,” written by the famous humorist 
Stephen Leacock. Ask one of your number who reads expressively to bring 
the essay to class and read it aloud. 

6. The invention of writing was one of the most significant accom- 
plishments in the progress of civilization. A committee of volunteers might 
Prepare a report on this topic, giving an account of the various steps from 
the earliest written records made by men to the invention of the alphabet. 
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What is the origin of the word “alphabet”? How does the Chinese language 
differ, in written form, from other languages? 

7. How has modern technology given “time and space dimensions” to 
speech? If there are science majors in your group, they might volunteer to 
report on the various inventions employed today to extend the scope and 
“reach” of the written word. If it is possible to do so, the report should 
be presented to the class by means of a tape recorder. In studying your 
own use of language, you will find it profitable to make frequent use of the 
tape recorder, since some form of speech recording is the only means of 
really hearing yourself. 


WORDS AS SIGNS 


“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so 
many different things.” “The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which 
is to be master—that’s all.” 

Behind the whimsical humor of these lines from Through the Looking- 
Glass is grim fact. Humpty Dumpty, as he “ticks off” Alice, is making the 
same very real demand that life makes upon each of us; we must in the 
end rule words or be ruled by them. Can you connect this fact with the 
following significant statement by I. A. Richards? 


[Readers and listeners must realize] that they are (or should be and must 
become) free, responsible minds, gifted with reason and the power of 
choice, and that in their interpretations they should not be passively led 
or pushed to a foregone conclusion. 


. . . Democracy depends on free and self-reliant interpretation.’ 


You have doubtless from time to time been conscious of falling short, 
or of failing entirely, in an attempt to transmit or to grasp meaning. These 
failures or imperfections in understanding probably occurred because you 
assumed, incorrectly, that you understood fully words which you had met 
many times before in reading and listening. In this chapter you will deal 
somewhat intensively with words—the basic units of language—and with 
the fundamental arrangements of words through which meaning is ex- 
pressed and assimilated. You will also carry out certain planned and puf- 
poseful activities which will serve to strengthen your ability to master 
words in their various relationships. 


YOU AND YOUR VOCABULARY 


A MCRL first step toward an increased mastery of words is an earnest 
consideration of what your “vocabulary” really is. You are accustomed to 


31. A. Richards, “What Is Involved in the Interpretation of Meaning?”, in William 
S. Gray, ed., Reading and Pupil Development, Proceedings of the Conference on 
Reading, University of Chicago, 1940, pp. 49-55. 
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thinking of individuals as having a “good” vocabulary or a “poor” one. 
But as a matter of fact nobody has a vocabulary. Each of us has at least 
two distinct word stores—one made up of the words we recognize, the other 
(and much smaller) made up of the words which we use, freely and fre- 
quently. You can start increasing your power over words, then, by facing 
these facts: (1) you have at least two vocabularies, or stocks of words; 
(2) you recognize, with various degrees of sureness, a great many more 
words than you use; (3) therefore, one of your objectives in your effort 
to achieve mastery of words is properly that of narrowing the gap between 
the two stocks.* 


A = Active vocabulary, words used readily 


in speaking and writing. P 
P = Passive vocabulary, words recognized 

when heard or read but not used in ef- 

forts to express ideas. 


A +P = Total stock of words, used in the dual 
process of expressing and assimilating 
meaning. 


You have just read the words “recognize” and “recognition.” What do 
these terms mean to you? When you say that you “recognize” a person, 
you usually mean that you identify him either by name or position. You 
place him as someone you have seen before—perhaps as John Smith, 
perhaps as the station agent who sold you your ticket. In fact, recognition 
in this sense is sometimes based merely on casual acquaintance and does 
not always exclude strangeness or unfamiliarity. But word recognition 
goes beyond mere identification. To recognize a word is to know its mean- 
ing, to feel its appropriateness in the setting in which it is used. Your task 
now is to go from understanding to use, from recognition to requisition. 
To master a word is to make it your servant, ready to obey your will and in- 
tention. Increased mastery of vocabulary, therefore, requires much more 
than making new acquaintances among words; it means cultivating friend- 
ships with words. You need not only to know more words but to know 
more words better. 


In working to increase your knowledge of words, precision is probably 
more important than expansion. As you learn to know words better, you 
multiply their usefulness to you. They become tools not only for a fuller 


understanding of ideas but for a fuller expression of ideas. 


‘Major consideration will be given in this chapter to problems in increasing 
recognition vocabulary. You should remember, however, that the master of words 
is he who uses those he knows, who has reduced or almost eliminated any dis- 


crepancy between his two vocabularies. 
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FOUR BASIC FACTS ABOUT LANGUAGE 


The more you know about the nature of the people with whom you live 
and work, the greater is your ability to deal effectively with them. So it is 
with words. Once you have accepted the point of view that a more precise 
knowledge of word meaning is a basic vocabulary need, you will profit 
from considering in some detail certain important facts about the nature 
of words. The first of these facts is: Any word (save a few such specialized 
and limited technical terms as “erg,” “ohm,” “kilowatt”) is best thought 
of as a sign which shifts, or moves, in a field of possible meanings. 


There Are Very Few Words That Have Only One Meaning 


Consider the simple word “sharp.” You might quite honestly argue that 
the meaning of the word is so clear, so definite, that it would be impossible 
for you or for anyone else to misunderstand it. As you examine the sentences 
given below, you will see that the meaning of “sharp” shifts with every new 
context. No reader will actually misunderstand any one of these sentences, 
but a full understanding of the meaning of “sharp” depends upon the 
ability to recognize and respond to the entire range of its meanings as well 
as to any one meaning. 


1. The knife was sharp. 8. The musical note was sharp. 
2. The blow was sharp. 9. The glance was sharp. 

3. The slope was sharp. 10. The cry was sharp. 

4. The wind was sharp. 11. The command was sharp. 

5. The curve was sharp. 12. The reply was sharp. 

6. The color was sharp. 13. The disappointment was sharp 
7. The taste was sharp. 14. The bargain was sharp. 


As you study the sentences, you cannot be so sure that all readers will 
derive exactly the same meaning from a particular use of the adjective 
“sharp.” If you were asked to explain its meaning in sentence 1, you could 
very quickly supply such an explanation as “The knife has a keen, or fine, 
edge which can cut.” Probably anyone asked to clarify the meaning of 
the sentence would give approximately the same interpretation. Now try 
the same kind of clarification for sentence 7. This time it is not so easy tO 
get complete agreement. One person may say, “Why, that means ‘like vine- 
gar.’ ” Another may hold that a sharp taste is one that stings. Another may 
talk of a “taste that makes your mouth pucker.” Some may express ap- 
proval of the sharp taste; it sounds pleasant to them. Others disapprove; 
to them it suggests a disagreeable sensation. Of course, the reason for this 
difference in interpretation is not far to seek: the meaning each reader Of 
listener “takes” from any figurative use of a word depends upon associa- 
tions arising from his own individual experience. Interpretations differ, 
therefore, because experiences differ. 
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Before leaving this discussion of the shifting meanings of words, consider 
these questions. You will probably come back to them later in another con- 
nection. 


1. What do all the meanings of the word “sharp” have in common? How 
do you distinguish between literal and figurative uses of a word? 

2. As a word shifts in context, why may different readers get different 
meanings from its use? 

3. What determines the particular shade of meaning that a reader derives 
from a word? 


el 


Some Words Stand for Meanings Which Are Not Concrete 


You have seen an illustration of the flexibility of words. This is a quality 
which gives words power. But when we begin to compare words with 
one another, we find that they differ in the degree of concreteness with 
which they convey meaning. This is the second important characteristic of 
words to keep in mind. Some words seem to express exact and specific 
meanings (for example, “finger,” “fan,” “farm”), while others seem 
indefinite, general, or lacking in precision (“delicacy,” “grace,” “pro- 
priety”’). 

All the words in our language could, if we chose to take the time and 
effort to classify them, be arranged on a scale ranging from the completely 
abstract to the completely concrete. Think of this scale as being divided 
into four parts. The quarter of the scale at the extreme left would contain 
words expressing the highest degree of concreteness. Such words, for the 
most part, would name things, places, and people (“desk,” “window,” 
“London,” “Africa,” “Daniel,” “Margaret”). In the next quarter would 
be, in the main, words identifying actions (“to walk,” “to eat,” “to sleep,” 
“to lift,’ “to dream”). In the third quarter would fall the words which 
name or measure qualities, attributes, and characteristics (“beauty,” “ten- 
derness,” “‘slovenliness,” “gratitude,” “charm”) or combinations of such 
qualities (“personality,” “character”). In the fourth quarter, at the extreme 
right end of the scale, would appear the words which express the highest 
degree of abstraction, such as the names of principles or forces (“honor,” 
“truth,” “duty,” “destiny,” “deity”). 


1 2 3 4 
desk window | eat lift grace tenderness | truth duty 
Daniel London | sleep dream | charm gratitude honor deity 


Scale of words: from highly concrete to highly abstract 
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As you move along the scale from concreteness to abstraction, you may 
feel that words become increasingly “vague,” or “indefinite,” and this feel- 
ing suggests a kind of distrust of abstract terms. But it is a distrust that 
many other people share with you. The distrust is probably the outcome 
of earlier difficulties in communication. You have fallen into the habit of 
passing over words that do not register clean-cut meanings in your mind. 
As a matter of fact, abstract words are no less meaningful than concrete 
words, but their proper use requires a more critical analysis. Only when we 
refuse to deal analytically with their meanings do abstract terms become 
difficult or dangerous. Used with care and with understanding, they carry 
ideas which are of the highest value in the relationship of one mind with 
another. To develop the power to take meaning from abstract words 
and to put meaning into them becomes a major responsibility as you en- 
deavor to increase your mastery of words. How can you gain greater “con- 
trol” over the use of abstract terms? 


Handling Abstractions Well Requires Understanding Them 


Suppose that you are dealing with the sentence “Jane has an attractive 
personality.” Leaving aside for the moment the word “attractive” (though 
it, too, will need interpretation), how can you go about determining the 
exact meaning of “personality”? In which quarter of the concrete-to-ab- 
stract scale does it belong? Do you realize that it collects, under one sym- 
bol, a number of traits or attributes? 

You should begin with one of the common procedures in analytic 
thought, breaking down the general term into the factors that make it up. 
What are the attributes that together constitute personality? You can read- 
ily see that certain details of the physical person are a part of the sense of 
this term. When we talk about a personality, we are actually saying some- 
thing about stature, complexion, shape and conformity of features, size, 
color of eyes, etc. 

If we ended the list at this point, you would rightly object that the 
analysis was not complete. Personality also implies something about the 
way a person acts, the abilities he displays, his attitudes toward people, 
institutions, and values. Thus when we talk about a particular personality 
we are talking in some measure about such matters as posture, gait, car- 
riage; in some measure also we are referring to habitual quality, pitch, 
and rhythm patterns of voice. But just as surely our thought comprehends 
such intangibles as consideration for others, cheerfulness, honesty, and 
other qualities of character or disposition. 

The reason for careful interpretation in dealing with words like “pet 
sonality” may be stated bluntly: People are habitually careless in the use 
of such terms. Your reaction to the word may be something like this: 
“The writer apparently approves of Jane because she has certain physical 
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characteristics which to him are pleasant; because she moves, stands, 
makes gestures, in a pattern and tempo of action which he finds stimulat- 
ing; because her speech is so pitched and timed as to be agreeable to his 
senses; and because (by her manner and attitude) she shows such char- 
acteristics as optimism, courage, vigor, honesty, and a high sense of 
values.” 

You will agree that this is a heavy burden of meaning for a single word 
to carry. But the job is not yet done. You have not considered the pos- 
sible differences between the writer’s standards of judgment and yours. 
You may like people who speak decisively and forcefully, who are vigorous 
and vivacious in manner. The author of the sentence may, because of a 
different background of experience, have developed negative or neutral 
reactions to such characteristics. Therefore, the personality which is 
“attractive” to him may consist of qualities somewhat different from those 
you admire most in people—and which you therefore attribute to Jane. 


1. Many of the words which we sometimes call “vague” are better described 
as “abstract.” 

2. They are not lacking in meaning; they are packed full of meaning. To 
understand them requires analysis and interpretation. 

3. The habit of making such analysis will contribute greatly to your success 
in communicating ideas. 


The general procedure in the type of interpretation described above is to 
try to translate the original abstract word into terms of concrete actions 
and things which are associated with it. It is important that you notice that 
the recommended procedure is not that of substituting a synonym for the 
word in question. Interpretation by analysis is entirely different from in- 
terpretation by synonym or by brief definition. Long ago you discovered 
for yourself the inadequacy of synonyms. (What, for example, is a satis- 
factory synonym for “personality”?) You have also experienced the futility 
of such fumbling definitions as “Personality is the kind of person you are.” 
Interpretation by analysis is a painstaking examination of all that your 
experience has built into a word. For every mental association you have 
with it is a part of its structure of meaning. 

That is all very well, you may object, for a word like “personality,” 
Which is obviously a name for a complex pattern of meanings, but are 
there not some abstract terms which cannot, or need not, be broken down 
into concrete elements? You will find that this same procedure, with 
slight modifications, will strengthen and refine your understanding of all 
abstract terms. Take another example—this time the word “duty.” What 
are some of the things that people do in the name of duty? A daughter 
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gives up her few hours of leisure to care for her aged parents. A busy 
housewife drops her own work to visit a sick friend or neighbor. A farmer 
drives five miles in his busy season to register his vote at the polls. A tele- 
phone operator stays at the switchboard though a fire is raging in the 
building. From such concrete examples you gain the realization that the 
sense of duty is an inner compelling force that makes people do things for 
others. Any unpleasant connotations that the word may have had for you 
disappear when you discover that “duty,” rather than being a name for 
“having to do what you don’t want to do,” is something that motivates 
people toward service instead of selfishness. 


eo 
REMEMBER 
No word has one single constant meaning. Think of a word as a “sign” 
which moves among a number of possible meanings, taking up first one 
position (or meaning), then another. 


Words range from the highly concrete to the highly abstract in me..ning. 


In your thinking about words, learn to distinguish the abstract from the 
concrete. 


Abstract words, when properly controlled, are weighted with valuable 
meaning. They should be understood and used, not avoided. 


You can make your understanding of an abstract word more precise by 

the method of analysis, that is, by applying questions like the following: 

a. What specific qualities or actions make up this general idea? 

b. What actions are characteristic of persons or things who possess this 
quality or force? 

c. Under what circumstances or conditions are these actions performed? 
How and when are the specific qualities shown? 


INTERPRETATION is the working out of meaning in full detail. It is not the 
SUBSTITUTION of synonyms or the coining of makeshift definitions. 


4" 


The Backbone of Thought and of Language Is Metaphor 


For a background to our third basic fact about language, let us revert 
to the questions raised in connection with the various meanings of the 
word “sharp” (see page 96). What do the fourteen different uses of the 
word have in common? How is each use related to this common element? 
Sentence 1 gives you the cue. There “sharp” means fine-edged, having an 
edge that can cut. In other sentences this basic literal meaning is extend 
to: having an effect like cutting. Psychologically this extension of meaning 
from literal to figurative is an act of comparison, one of the devices the 
mind most frequently adopts in seeking to convey ideas. The comparison 
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(whether directly expressed or implied) calls to the attention of the listener 
or reader the element of likeness in two things that are fundamentally 
different. What we are really saying when we state that the wind is sharp 
is that it affects our senses as if it were fine-edged; in other words, we are 
comparing it to a knife or to some other keen-edged tool or weapon. 

We use figurative language continually to clarify or intensify an idea. 
When the comparison is directly expressed (usually with the word like or 
as) it is called a simile—as in Masefield’s line: “The wind’s like a whetted 
knife.” The metaphor, however, is an implied, or compressed, comparison. 
It may even suggest identity between the two objects compared, or define 
one in terms of the other (for example, “The road was a ribbon of moon- 
light”). Broadly defined, it is a device for conveying meaning by letting 
one object or idea symbolize another which is essentially different but 
which has a similar quality or characteristic. It utilizes an element of known 
experience to clarify the new, or unknown. The act of comparison, whether 
literal or figurative, is fundamental in the structure of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Some words and phrases have become so familiar that we fail to detect 
the essence of metaphor in them. We are unaware of the figurative nature 
of much of our everyday language. The specific meanings which originally 
attached to the words have become generalized. The mind takes in the 
intended meaning in the new context without perceiving the vivid image 
that gave rise to the original metaphor. As you read the following sentences, 
pause long enough to feel the implied comparisons. Do the words convey 
any mental image? 


He was surprised by the sharp retort. 

The announcement was met by a storm of protest. 
The culprit wore a sheepish grin. 

He fell into his own trap. 

The sermon contained food for thought. 

The men were hungry for news from home. 

The whole plan smelled of deceit. 

He was determined to surmount the difficulty. 
We must shoulder these new responsibilities. 


Because metaphorical language, as a result of continued and repeated 
Usage, often loses its original coloring and retains only its generalized 
Meaning, unconscious contradictions or inconsistencies are apt to occur 
in our use of it. Note the double imagery in the following sentences: 


The hand that rocks the cradle is the foundation of society. 

The burden of responsibility he bore was almost too great to surmount. 

The man who drifts carelessly through life does not always find the smooth- 
est roads to travel. 
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Watch for additional examples of mixed metaphor. Be on guard, espe- 
cially, to avoid the use of contradictory (or illogical) comparison in your 
own use of figurative language. 


Fading images. Let us look further into the phenomenon of fading 
imagery in language. What happens when a figurative phrase loses its fresh- 
ness, its picturesqueness? Is it still useful as a conveyor of meaning? What 
dangers do you see in the habitual and excessive use of trite expressions 
in speaking and writing? 


Thus trite expressions, expressions worn thin by constant use, lose not only 
their freshness but also their capacity to create clear images. “To show one’s 
hand” may be used over and over without suggesting once, to either speaker 
or listener, the card game from which the metaphor was derived. “To be 
happy as a lark” merely means “to be very happy,” unless one consciously 
analyzes the comparison and develops in his mind the image of a lark. In 
fact one may not even know what a lark is. If “lark” vaguely suggests “bird” 
to him, he may not be able to distinguish it from a mockingbird, a chaf- 
finch, or a chimney swallow. But “to be happy as a lark” may still mean 
“to be happy in an unusually sprightly manner.” Frequent use has fixed the 
idea but faded the image. Another explanation of fading imagery in lan- 
guage is the gradual disappearance from our world of familiar experience 
of the once common activities, sights, sounds, or objects which gave rise 
originally to a figure of speech. For example, “to be yoked with trouble” 
survives from the days when it was a common sight to see a team of oxen, 
harnessed with a yoke, pulling a cart or a plow. The figure of speech, effec- 
tive enough in our grandfathers’ day, loses its vitality for most citizens of 
a gas-engine age." 


Language born out of earlier experience tends to linger. Man shapes 
slowly to his expressional needs new metaphors molded out of the tech- 
nology of a new age. As you read the following excerpts from an essay 
by Edith Ronald Mirrielees entitled “Horse of Another Color,” try tO 
think of modern metaphors that might emerge from the transportation 
practices of our mechanical age. 


There are not yet . . . many Americans alive who have never seen a 
horse, but there are literally millions who have never had any first-hand 
experience with horses—never ridden them, curried them, felt their legs, 
patted their noses, led them to the proverbial refused drink. The horse as 
a daily companion has vanished. He has vanished so rapidly that it is easy 
to conceive of his vanishing altogether, becoming as mythical to the in- 
quiring mind as is the mastodon. Already all genuine, directly acquire 
knowledge of horses has gone except from a few backwoodsmen and a few 


® Roy Ivan Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, and Monica D. Ryan, Working with Words 
and Ideas, Ginn & Company, Boston, 1940, p. 264. 
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children of millionaires—and neither group disseminates its information 
for the enlightenment of mankind. 

But though the horse has departed, he has not departed unobtrusively. 
. . . The horse, in going, has done so with a farewell backward kick to set 
the earth twisting on its axis. At his heels is left confusion, a many-accented 
Babel, for in his abrupt retreat he has taken with him an important seg- 
ment of human speech, and much of the power of thought has gone along 
with it. 

Speech and thought have always traveled in the same harness. Whether it 
is possible to think at all without words remains a babbling point for psy- 
chologists; certainly it is not possible to communicate without them save 
for the things no adult will listen to from another adult in any case. It is 
possible to express “I am sad” without words. It is possible to express “I 
am in pain.” What is impossible is to interest an audience in these unhappy 
conditions. Only words can provoke that interest. And force of words, 
power and pungency and exactness of them, depending first upon vivid 
images in the mind of the speaker, and second upon corresponding images 
capable of being burnished to brilliancy in the minds of hearers—these are 
the things the horse has cantered off with. 

There was, for instance, a time when “riding for a fall” meant something. 
The user of the phrase used it exactly. The hearer saw its meaning through 
visual image even when he did not feel it in his bones. So too with “pulling 
well in double harness,” with “nosing out a victory,” with “riding rough- 
shod.” Each sprang from first-hand experience or first-hand observation on 
the part of the user. Each struck back to scores of varied sense impressions 
in the minds of hearers. “Running neck and neck,” for example. It con- 
tained not only recollected sight of straining, powerful beasts. In its heyday, 
when the phrase was really alive, there was also touch and taste, hearing 
and smell, stout squires trampling in top-boots, jockeys being hoisted up, 
clamor (“clamour” should it be?), sweat and steam and fragrance of tan- 
bark. All of that was in the words in their prime. Now the connotations 
coming from them are dead or dying. . - - The whole set of horse-drawn 
figures has changed overnight from pulsing metaphor to sluggish idiom. 

The horse here is, naturally, not standing alone. “Putting in your oar,” 
“trimming your sail”—these too had sap in their syllables for centuries. 
Paradoxically, images relating to movement have been until recently the 
most stationary of all images. They have scarcely altered or had need for 
alteration from the invention of the wheel down to the discovery of steam 
power. When Sir Robert Peel traveled from Rome to London, he traveled 
. . . by the same means Julius Caesar had used over the same route. In 
all the deliberate centuries between a Caesar and a Peel . . . metaphors 
from travel were establishing themselves in the language. Now, within two 
generations, disestablishment has been accomplished. The phrases remain, 
the images evoked by them have altered or have vanished. 

. an accompanying change has destroyed almost all the pithy figures 
drawn from country living. Weigh in mind “a wintry smile” against “a 
sheepish look.” The one has in it the bite of the east wind still; the other 
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brings usually no sense impression at all, but only the vague approximation 
of an emotional state. The canning and desiccating business, so marvelously 
accelerated by steam, has not been limited to foodstuffs. We reach up to 
our mental shelves for package after package of preserved words which 
our forebears pulled succulent from their own experiences. 

It is true, of course, that in some measure such changes . . . are always 
going on in language. Every idiom was in its day a figurative expression. 
None the less, when a very large part of speech is altered suddenly, con- 
sequences uncalculated by Watt or Edison ensue. When that part is the 
part containing nearly all means for indirect statement, we arrive, as now, 
at an era of perplexing poverty in communication. 

All users of words, whatever their capacity, have been affected by the 
change, but imaginative writers are the ones hardest hit. Poets have been 
hardest hit of all... . 

And yet the old is irretrievably gone. Not horses alone, but lambs and 
cocks and nightingales and mountain daisies and primroses at the river’s 
brim march farther and farther away. In their wake come steam-engines 
and tractors, miniature golf courses and moving pictures—and all of these 
the modern poet hates with a whole-hearted aversion. “How much has not 
kerosene added to the cheerfulness of our evening landscape!” So Lowell 
exclaims comfortably over the miracle of his own day. “Godless, thin, elec- 


tric glare” is the kindest word a contemporary has for Mr. Edison’s im- 
pressive magic.® 


Embedded in the language are innumerable fossils of metaphoric expres- 
sion. The words remain, but the original connotations have been lost. 


To cry alarm meant to call to arms. 

To astonish was to turn to stone. 

To calculate was to use pebbles for counting. 

The daisy was the day’s eye. 

The aster was a star. 

Disaster was the result of being in ill favor with the stars. 
A pawn was a peon, a foot soldier. 

Salary was salt money. 

To be wrong was to be twisted (compare wring). 

An umpire was the odd person. 


If you have never delved into the history of words, find an elementary 
book on etymology and spend an hour getting acquainted with the ways in 
which modern words have developed. Also make it a practice, when you 
look up a word in the dictionary, to note its origin. If it is your goal to 
attain a mastery of words for purposes of communication, the more inti- 
mately you can get to know them, the better, 


* Reprinted in Raymond Woodbury Pence, ed., Readings in Present-day Writers, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934, pp. 305-310. 
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Context controls meaning. It is impossible to understand accurately the 
meaning of a word that stands alone, entirely unrelated to other words. 
But in a sentence each word takes on full meaning as a result of its 
relationship to the total thought. This verbal setting, or context, is your 
best guide to meaning. 

Actually, however, the “context” is more than a grouping of words. 
It includes the experiences, intentions, and understandings that lie back 
of them.’ For example, when we use such words as “democracy,” “liberal,” 
“conservation,” “home,” “friend,” “business,” “garden,” “farm,” “ranch,” 
we attach meanings to them in accordance with the experiences that we 
associate with them. Similarly, when we see any of these words in con- 
text, we bring our own experiences to bear in interpreting their meaning. 
A very good illustration of this contributing power of the reader's or 
listener's experience can be found in the use of so-called “allusions,” par- 
ticularly in titles. Many a writer chooses for his title a phrase from an 
earlier literary work, in the hope that the work is sufficiently familiar to his 
readers to provide a clue to his total meaning. Thus James Barrie, in nam- 
ing a play Dear Brutus, was in a sense trusting that the scope of his readers’ 
acquaintance was wide enough to include Cassius’ words “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are underlings.” The 
person whose experience justifies such trust will quickly catch the essential 
idea of the play. 

Let us examine the way in which the meaning of a word shifts in accord- 
ance with the context. Suppose you encounter the word “fellow” in that 
apparently indestructible song “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Given the 
fact that the word occurs in a song, and that it is modified by “jolly” and 
“good,” you would have no difficulty in arriving at some such meaning as 
“agreeable comrade or companion.” Now shift to a verbal setting such as 
“A man’s women folk . . . always . . . know him for a shallow and 
pathetic fellow.” What has happened to the word “fellow”? Obviously the 
earlier sense won’t do. The words “shallow” and “pathetic” both rule out the 
sense of companion or comrade and indicate that the writer expresses a 
distinctly unfavorable judgment. If you had access to a wider verbal set- 
ting, to the paragraph of which this dictum is a part, and if you knew that 
its author, H. L. Mencken, is characteristically a satirist, with a certain 
almost habitual tone, mood, and intention, you could readily work out his 
intended meaning: “a base person, of little value, consequence, or wort 2 
Now shift the setting: “It seems that this glove is the fellow to the one he 
lost.” Here the setting is provided by the word “glove,” and you establish 
some such meaning as “mate, one of a pair.” You can carry the illustration 
further by analyzing the meaning of the word in such combinations as 

TIn this connection you may wish to reread Chapters 2 and 3 to refresh your 
understanding of the common purposes for which people write and speak. 
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fellow creature, 


“fellowship,” “fellow townsman, a Fellow in the 


Academy of Science.” 

A mark of the mature mind is the ability to read and understand state- 
ments which are in contradiction to one’s own beliefs. If a writer, out of 
his own experience, is controlled by an intention different from yours, you 
must in order to comprehend his statement suspend in some measure the 
judgments dictated by your own experience; only by doing so can you 
take the statements in the sense which the writer intended. This does not 
mean that you will dismiss your experience and the judgments to which it 
has brought you. Nor does it mean that you will accept unquestioningly 
the purpose and point of view of the writer. What it does mean is that you 
recognize the author’s right to a different point of view, assuming that his 
view is based on reasoned judgment and not on perpetuated prejudice or 
personal bias. 

This power of detachment is particularly necessary in dealing with con- 
troversial matters. For example, suppose you are reading a discussion that 
puts a favorable light on Russian Communism, a subject which induces in 
you a mood of adverse criticism, even violent antagonism, because of your 
experience. Your intention in reading it may be to gather information 
which would equip you to fight this system and its influence. If you are not 
a slave to your own prejudice, you will try to understand the experiences 
that underlie the author's thinking and lead him to his conclusions. You re- 
serve, of course, your own right to make final evaluation. This example 
should not suggest that the ability to see behind a statement the experi- 
ence, intentions, and motives which influence it is needed only in the dis- 
cussion of social issues and other controversial topics. We should do well to 
adopt a similarly objective attitude in reading advertisements, in listening 
to radio addresses, in interpreting political propaganda, even in reading the 
letters of our friends, 


THE JOBS OF WORDS 


In explaining or defining something we are likely to begin by specifying 
its function: a window is an opening to admit light; a watch is an instru- 
ment for telling (or measuring) time. Likewise, in seeking a fuller knowl- 
edge of words, we turn to a study of the jobs they do. As we examine the 
work of words, we find that they fall into four very general groups ac- 
cording to the functions they perform: 


1, Naming (identifying) words 
2. Stating (asserting) words 

3. Measuring (or limiting) words 
4. Connecting words 


Each classification, of course, can be subdivided. 
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Words that name. One division of this general group is made up of the 
words that name things, places, and people. That these are perhaps the 
least complex words in any language can be seen from the fact that they 
tend to be the first words over which we gain control as we move from 
wordless infancy to articulate adulthood, from the simple identifying of 
objects to the subtle and complex use of language which characterizes 
maturity. They present, on the whole, fewer barriers and pitfalls to our 
understanding than do the words in any of the other groups. The things, 
persons, and places which are named have tangible existence; they can be 
pointed out and seen, approached and touched. 

Another division of naming words consists of the designations for quali- 
ties, attributes, and characteristics. These words make the demand for 
precise recognition greater, and at the same time make interpretation more 
difficult. Some convey meanings which are apprehended through the physi- 
cal senses. Others must depend upon the recall of previous experiences and 
associations for adequate interpretation. You read the sentence “The 
room reflected a mood of cheerfulness.” “Room” is not too demanding; 
but what do you make of “cheerfulness”? You begin by recalling the image 
of rooms which, in your experience, have given you a feeling of happiness. 
Colors, dimensions, furnishings, decoration, lighting, and other details find 
a place in your concept of the “cheerful” room. Even then, your image 
may not be the same as the image in the author’s mind. But the chief fault 
in dealing with abstract words is the failure to call upon experience for 
assistance, that is, letting the word slip through the mind as a recognized 
symbol without recognized meaning. Many passive listeners and readers 
“bow” to a word, as they would to a “nodding acquaintance,” without 
registering any mental response to its meaning. 

This is one of the chief deterrents to understanding—the inability to see 
accurately and completely the picture that is presented. If you should ask 
a group of students who have just read the final scenes of Macbeth to 
report accurately any incident in the scenes in question or describe the 
physical setting for the action—you would probably find, to your sur- 
prise, that their mental pictures of these scenes were completely out of 
focus. The difficulty of seeing with the mind as clearly as one sees with 
the eye accounts, in part, for the fact that screen versions of a book are 
usually more popular than the book itself. The camera captures the image 
for you. 

The lesson is clear. Writer or speaker hopes, in using a word, that he is 
pressing a button which will make a clear picture appear in your mind. 
If you make no effort to interpret the word, to draw out its full and exact 
meaning, you have short-circuited the process, and the screen remains 
blank. In other words, if your mind is word-lazy, the picture that words 
Convey to you will be dim and uncertain. 
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Words that state or assert. The chief function of many words is to state 
or assert. Note that the italicized words in the following sentences are 
key words. Without them the sentences say nothing. 


The ship sails today. 

It carries a great cargo of food. 

The ship will follow the southern course. 
The crew hoists anchor. 

An old sea captain limps across the deck. 


Some of these stating or asserting words call up mental pictures just as 
surely as do naming words. These pictures are supplied by our experience. 
Pause for a moment over “sails,” “hoists,” “limps.” What do you see when 
you read them? 

Now if the pictures in the minds of the entire class could be trans- 
ferred to paper, they would be found to differ in many details. When you 
read the last of the sentences above, what appears on the backdrop of 
your mind may be the image of a bent old man hobbling painfully along 
with a hunching, rolling gait. Or you may picture a stately figure striding 
along rapidly and vigorously but with the tell-tale uneven rhythm of a 
wooden leg. Or “limping” may evoke yet another mental image, depend- 
ing on the experiences which it recalls to your mind. Thus a simple de- 
scription can give rise to a wide range of interpretations. It is not strange, 
then, that different minds should respond differently to the same statement 
of fact—particularly if the naming or asserting words are not aided by 
other words or phrases which make their meaning specific and definite. 
This points to another important function of words—that is, the function 
of measurement or limitation. It is through the exercise of this function 
that general ideas are made more particular, vague images made clear, 
and the wide range of possible meaning limited to the writer’s or speaker's 
actual intention. 


Words that measure or limit. The purpose of language is to express 
not only meaning but exact meaning. Words are the instruments with 
which ideas are “cut to measure”; the words of a sentence should fit the 
thought of its author. You have seen in the preceding sections that naming 
or asserting words often need to be limited in meaning for the sake of 
clarity: 

a long journey 

a long, dangerous journey 
limped slightly 

limped awkwardly and painfully 


in ganera, measuring (or limiting) words are quantitative or qualitative: 
they indicate size, shape, extent, or duration; or they show kind, manner, 
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intensity, or degree. Note how the italicized words in the following lists 
fall into these classifications: 


brief discussion talked loudly 

thin paper sailed early 

difficult assignment a sadder and a wiser man 
sour taste droned on ceaselessly 
saucer-like moon spoke softly 

square peg thrives best in cold climate 


Our grasp of such measuring (or limiting) terms depends basically 
upon comparison. We get meaning from the word “brief” only as we 
measure it against an opposite or contrasting idea (for example, “long”). 
“Thin” is meaningful only as we compare it with “thick.” 

You have no doubt made the observation that the same word, or rather 
words identical in form, can serve different functions in different sentences. 
For example, “long” as used above is clearly a limiting term, whereas in 
the sentence “They long for peace” it is the word that asserts or states. 
Likewise, in “a square peg in a round hole,” “square” and “round” are 
limiting in function, whereas in “A square has four sides” and “He won the 
fourth round,” they are words that name, or identify. In the following 
sentences indicate the function which each italicized word performs: 


The lawyer’s plea was brief. 
He prepared a brief of the argument. 


The bottle contained sour wine. 
The wine will sour if left unsealed. 


The team played better than usual. 
You can better your score. 


The ship sails today. 
The sails were hoisted. 


Bear in mind, therefore, that a word may shift in function when it is 
moved into a different structural setting, just as it may take on new con- 
notations of meaning in a different context. 


Words that connect. As you read the following sentences, note the 
words whose chief duty is to connect other words or groups of words: 


The house on the hill is mine. 

The tall tree by the house is a poplar. 

The tree and the house were destroyed. 

The storm was severe, but no damage was done. 

I remember the house where I was born. r 
He was elected mayor because the people trusted him. 
A new bridge must be built or the road must be closed. 
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Some words serve to connect whole sentences (for example, “therefore,” 
“however,” “finally,” “moreover”). They provide an important transi- 
tional device for carrying the thought over from one sentence to the next 
or from one paragraph to the next. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that connectives merely con- 
nect; they also carry meanings of their own. In the sentences above, 
“on,” “by,” and “where” indicate place relationships, “and” means “in 
addition to,” “but” suggests contrasting ideas, “or” very clearly sets up 
alternatives. Try explaining in your own words the meaning carried by 
“however,” “therefore,” “until,” “if,” “after.” It is not always easy to de- 
fine such words, but the effort is worthwhile because an accurate sense of 
their meaning makes it easy to use them properly. If you are sensitive to 
their implications, you will immediately detect flaws in logic which result 
from their misuse: 


The climate was clearly not healthful, though there was much illness among 
the colonists. 

His articles were widely read but nevertheless very charmingly written. 

He accepted the responsibility but discharged his duties faithfully. 

It was evident that no crops could be planted, since the floods had now 
subsided. 

The details of the plan had been carefully worked out, and in practice it 
proved to be quite unsatisfactory. 


————— 
THE JOBS OF WORDS 


1. Some words name, or identify (things, places, people, ideas). 
2. Some words state, or assert. 

3. Some words measure, or limit. 

4. Some words connect. 


NOTE: Most of the “parts of speech” as presented in grammar will fit 
readily into this functional classification. However, the problem in using 
words is not one of classification but of interpretation. By the process of 
critical analysis and comparison a more precise understanding of words can 
be acquired. Precision of meaning is fundamental in all verbal communica- 
tion. 

ae et EE 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL ATTITUDES 


In the course of this chapter, you have considered certain facts which 
may influence your attitude toward words and your method of dealing 
with them. 

Both Humpty Dumpty and I. A. Richards (in the quotations on page 
94) say that you must have courage if you are to be the master of words 
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as a means of communication. The will to learn does require courage; it 
also requires intellectual alertness and persistence. Mastery of words will 
not be acquired by the person who, mentally speaking, folds his hands 
and says, “There is no coping with these shifting meanings. I submit. Thus 
far I have got along pretty well. Why bother?” 

An important instrument of learning is curiosity. Small children show 
this characteristic in learning to talk and to read; and they are willing to 
spend time and effort in satisfying their hunger for words. If you can 
maintain this earnest curiosity, your progress in language will not cease. 
Words will continue to be fascinating to you. You will test their meanings 
by comparisons and analysis. You will look upon every word as a treasure 
house of ideas, and you will search into it for its full store of meaning. 
You will not yield to the intellectual inertia which so often overtakes the 
minds of students when they have acquired enough knowledge of language 
to meet the bread-and-butter needs of everyday living. 

Finally, you will have discovered that there is such a thing as integrity 
in the use of language. You are under obligation to say clearly and ac- 
curately whatever you have to say. You are also under obligation, as 
you listen, read, and observe, to attribute to words (the carriers of 
thought) their full measure of meaning. To handle words loosely is to 
impede the process of communication. The endowment of language car- 
ties with it a parallel responsibility, the responsibility to use (not to abuse) 
the gift. To say what you do not mean or to misinterpret another’s thought 
through carelessness may be rightly described as a breach of integrity (a 
kind of rhetorical dishonesty) in the handling of ideas. 

Sometimes we let our words say what we do not intend them to say, but 
our intended meaning is understood because our listener makes allowance 
for the misuse of a word, a grammatical inaccuracy, a faulty connective, 
a transposed modifier, a careless use of reference terms. He “figures out” 
the meaning from the context. Discuss the following sentences from the 
Point of view of actual and intended meaning. 


1. I was surprised by his temer- Is there a contradiction here? 


ity; I never saw a more bashful What does temerity mean? 
youngster. 

2. I did not mean to infer in Would imply express your mean- 
what I said that I think you are ing more accurately? 

to blame.® 


8 Be on the lookout for other pairs of words whose meanings may be confused 
in your mind (for example: affect, effect; allusion, illusion; decided, decisive; dis- 
interested, uninterested; human, humane). As you increase your knowledge of word 
Meanings, you increase your ability to express your ideas clearly. 
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3. Sitting in the front seat of the What does this sentence say? 
car, the bear could be seen hurry- Why will your listener probably 
ing down the trail. get your intended meaning? 

4. All men are not honest. Do you mean “Not all . . .”? 


SEEING AND MAKING CONNECTIONS 


Many times each day you must answer questions like the following: 
What meanings do these words have for me? How does my experience 
help to determine those meanings? What connections is the writer or 
speaker trusting me to make between his store of meaning and mine? Your 
answers to these questions may not be made consciously, but if you are an 
effective partner in communication you are aware of the coloring, the par- 
ticular connotations, that your experience lends to the words you hear or 
read. Meaning is inseparable from experience. 

Consider carefully the question in the preceding paragraph about 
making connections. One mark of a logical mind is that it makes connec- 
tions or associations according to certain laws or principles. If you will 
try the simple experiment of recording the first associated idea that comes 
to you in connection with each of a series of words or phrases, you will 
discover not only that ideas go in pairs but also that certain laws of asso- 
ciation determine the pairing. 

hot—cold (contrast) 

house—roof (whole, part) 
hut—shelter (function) 
storm—destruction (cause and effect) 


Whether or not you recognize the underlying laws of association, your 
mind goes right on making connections between one idea and another, 
between one experience and another. On the whole, however, you will de- 
rive greater satisfaction from the game of communication if you are aware 
of the logical basis of these connections, just as you will get more pleasure 
and satisfaction from a football game if you not only know what teams are 
playing, but also recognize “single-wing-back,” “T-formation,” “six-man- 
line,” and other distinctive arrangements of players. With such background 
knowledge you are better able to follow the action that springs from onè 
or another of these patterns. Still greater is your understanding and pleasure 
if you can identify the play, recognizing the “end-around,” the “off-tackle 
smash,” the “reverse,” and the other common forms of game strategy- 
These combination plays are comparable to the teamwork of ideas as they 
support or supplement one another in the game of communication. 


Like and unlike: the first law of association. In a statement like “The 
head must rule the heart,” contrasting ideas are expressed or implied. The 
writer or speaker is suggesting—and trusting you to think it out, if you have 
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not done so before in some other connection—a fundamental difference, 
an essential oppositeness, between the two terms “head” and “heart”; he 
employs these two words because they represent, for him, sharply opposed 
meanings. When you, a responsible and active partner in communication, 
are faced with this statement, your thinking probably follows some such 
pattern as this: “ ‘Head’ stands for thinking; ‘heart’ in this statement is a 
symbol for feeling; now wherein are they different? Well, thinking is a 
process in constructing; feeling is a reaction. The head weighs, tests, ar- 
ranges; the heart responds; the head is concerned with predicting out- 
comes; the heart answers to the present fact.” Thus, keeping in mind the 
principle that ideas are frequently associated on the basis of similarity or 
difference, you advance quickly toward a full understanding of the state- 
ment. Then, if the writer or speaker does not elaborate the statement by 
illustrations and examples, you call up experiences of your own which 
support it. These very experiences may be selected on the basis of a com- 
mon element, an element of likeness, that runs through them. Clearly, no 
writer or speaker can be held entirely responsible either for the clarifica- 
tion of terms or for the association of statement and experience which are 
necessary if the statement is to have its fullest meaning. The dividends of 
understanding must come largely from your own active mind. 


Part for whole: the second law of association. Sometimes a writer or 
speaker uses the very effective device of letting a part stand for the whole. 
Consider the famous remark attributed to the Duke of Wellington: “The 
battle of Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton.” This is a graphic 
and economical way of stating an idea that, more fully expressed, might 
read: “The British army was able to defeat the forces of Napoleon because 
the officers in it had, when young, developed courage, hardihood, and 
love of country as a result of the physical, mental, and spiritual disciplines 
that characterize the British system of primary and secondary education, 
of which sports are an integral part.” The effectiveness of the briefer 
statement results in part from the device of using Waterloo to stand for the 
British triumph over Napoleon, and Eton to stand for a whole system of 
education and for the traditions of conduct which have grown up out 
of it, 

Many epigrams are built on this law of association. Wherever the virtue 
of dramatic briefness is present, there is a good chance that wholes are 
being represented by vivid and meaningful parts. Finally, note the demand 
that this technique makes upon you. The writer or speaker who chooses the 
symbolic term trusts you to fill in the “whole” of meaning for which it 
stands. If your background of knowledge is meager, or if your mind does 
Not take up the challenge to work but remains lax and flabby under the 
stimulus to think, then the connection will never be made. 
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The thing and its use: the third law of association. Another general 
type of association is that in which the writer or speaker presents a thing 
as the symbol of its use, relying upon his audience to supply what has not 
been stated. If you (as partner) are to make the connection, you must be 
aware that the thing and its use have in the experience of the author be- 
come identified, that they have been made one. Sometimes it is relatively 
easy for your mind to identify the function with the thing. No particular 
problem is posed by the sentence “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
But a little more thought may be necessary to grasp the meaning of “We 
seek a harbor.” You may have to do some real thinking to determine what 
(in this particular case) is the open sea, and what storms threaten. When 
your eye falls upon the sentence “Man does not live by bread alone,” your 
mind immediately records the idea of nourishment; but you are insistently 
invited to continue with the thought and to build up a list of nonmaterial 
things which are the essence of life, the sustenance of the spirit. Still more 
challenging may be Isaiah’s words “And the government shall be upon his 
shoulder.” Here the definition of use (fully developed) will lead into a 
list of duties and responsibilities. “Government” suggests the entire scope of 
possible leadership and service, and “shoulder” stands for the whole man— 
his strength, his spirit, his intelligence, his total resources. Again it is a case 
of using a part, or an element, to suggest the whole. 


Cause and effect: the fourth law of association. From early childhood 
the question “Why?” is almost constantly in our minds. The mind naturally 
seeks a reason for whatever effect or condition it observes. It tends to 
link causes with effects and effects with causes. As you read the facts 
listed below, note the questions which they immediately suggest. Your mind 
is seeking a cause-and-effect connection. 


There is a fire in your commu- How did it start? 

nity. 

The wheat crop is a failure. For what reasons? 

The mayor opposed the airport Why? 

bill. 

Mary and Alice are no longer What caused the quarrel? 
friends. 


Or the process of association may work the other way, a condition ( 
cause) suggesting a possible result: 


The mayor opposed the airport That will mean his defeat in th 
bill. election. 


The wheat crop is a failure. The food shortage will be acut® 
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Farm labor is scarce. There may be a decrease in farm 
production. 

His watch was slow. Therefore he was late to his ap- 
pointment. 


A speaker or writer constantly ties together statements of cause and 
statements of effect. As an alert listener or reader it is your obligation to 
respond to the signals that indicate this cause-and-effect relationship. Learn 
to attend closely to such words and phrases as “since,” “because,” “inas- 
much as” (which tell the alert listener or reader that a reason or cause 
is about to be stated) and “hence,” “therefore,” “it follows that” (which 
prepare the way for statements of effect or result). But this recognition 
of stated cause-and-effect relationships is by no means the limit of your 
responsibility. An active mind will discern causes which are not stated 
and envisage possible results that are not named or described. You will 
also at times want to question critically an author's assumption that A 
causes B. Or you may enlarge upon an implied cause by “filling in” with 
your own experience or knowledge. Thus a speaker or writer may say, 
“Times of national emergency are always marked by increasing labor 
trouble.” He has given you none of the signals just mentioned, but the 
statement presents a cause (national emergency) and an implied effect 
(increase in labor troubles). If you are at all concerned with getting the 
full meaning of this statement you will ask yourself why an emergency 
should produce labor troubles. What specific emotional tensions, stresses, 
or needs may be responsible? You do your full share as an active partner 
in communication by bringing to bear upon the author’s statement your 
Own associated experiences. 


Other types of association: place and time. The mind also links ideas 
according to place relationship or sequence in time. This is one of the 
commonest types of association, and one of the simplest. Language is well. 
supplied with connectives that signal the time and place relationships 
(“by,” “over,” “after,” “beside,” “among,” “near,” “while,” “when,” 
“where,” “until,” “before,” “as soon as”). But many persons are habitually 


RRS, 
Some Laws Governing the Association of Ideas 


. Ideas may be associated on the basis of likeness or unlikeness. 

. The mind associates wholes with parts and parts with wholes. 

. The mind tends to associate an object or idea with its use or purpose. 

. The mind links causes with effects and effects with causes. 

. Ideas are also frequently associated on the basis of time and place re- 
lationship. 
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careless in making time and place association. There is confusion in many 
students’ minds (perhaps even in your own) in regard to the sequence of 
events in history or the geographical location of important cities or coun- 
tries. How accurate are your own time and place associations? Can a 
speaker or writer depend on you to make the right connections when he 
alludes to an important fact or place in history or geography? What place 
associations do you make when you read a column of current news? 


Grammar as a means of expressing association. You will find it illumi- 
nating to think of the grammar of the sentence as a series of devices by 
which two or more related ideas can be blended into a unified meaning. 
Even the elementary subject-predicate structure is a means of associating 
(or connecting) the thing itself with what the thing does or is, for example: 
“The rains fell.” “The floods came.” We get further blending by adding 
a coordinating or a subordinating conjunction: 


The rains fell and the floods came. 
After the rains fell, the floods came. 


In the first sentence, the cause (rains) is linked with the implied effect 
or result (floods). In the second sentence the association is on a time 
basis, the first clause being subordinate to the second. 

To emphasize this function of grammar, plan a structure which will 
incorporate into one sentence each of the groups of ideas listed below. 
Note how the separate ideas fall into a single grammatical design. 


A 


1. The travelers passed on. 

. They went as rapidly as possible. 

. At dusk they stopped. 

. They pitched camp.. 

. The camp was at the edge of a lake. 
. The lake was in the mountains. 


. He ruled by kindness. 
. He did not rule by force. 


. He completed his last examination. 

. He took out his Northern Trails Guide. 
. The book was in his desk. 

. He began to plan a fishing excursion. 

. He would take two weeks for the trip. 


. She wrote a letter. 
. The letter was addressed to her mother, 
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3. She told about the new course she was taking. 
4. She described her new roommate. 

5. She explained about her new job. 

6. The job was in an office. 

7. It required her to work into the evening. 


As you acquire more experience in reading, writing, and speaking, you 
will become more and more aware that sentences are merely servants of 
ideas. They provide patterns in which each idea takes its appropriate place 
and maintains its logical relation (or connection) with other ideas. 


CHAPTER SIX 


What Your Mind Does 


with Ideas 


The purpose of this chapter is to bring together for reemphasis some of 
the many considerations already presented in connection with the total job 
of understanding; the title might be modified to read “How Your Mind 
Behaves in Dealing with Ideas.” Before reviewing the underlying principles 
of productive reading and listening and the mental processes involved in 
formulating ideas for expression, let us put the present title into the form 
of a question—What does the mind do with ideas?—and try to answer it 
by means of introspection. As you accumulate experience, you accumulate 
ideas; how does your mind behave in dealing with them? Do you simply 
tag each new idea and store it for future reference? Do you accept each 
new idea without question? Do you recognize relationships between ideas? 
Check each of the points in the following analysis against your own mental 
processes. Is it valid in the light of what you do with ideas when your mind 
is on active duty? 


THE MIND IN ACTION 


1. The mind recognizes the idea for what it is. For example, it does 
not equate the statement “The fortune teller says that Marion will be very 
rich” with the statement “Marion is sure to be rich.” The mind that con- 
siders these two remarks as interchangeable is careless or inattentive; it 1s 
failing to look squarely at the statements to see exactly what they say: 
We are constantly called upon to discriminate between probability and 
certainty (“I may go to Switzerland next summer”); between partness 
and wholeness (“I have nearly all the signatures I need on this petition”); 
between opinion and fact (“A well-educated man should be able to speak 
at least three languages”); between specific fact and generalization (“This 
behavior shows that children no longer respect their elders”). This kin 
of discrimination is essential to straight thinking. 
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2. The mind questions. It challenges the validity of ideas; it detects 
fallacies in reasoning. It will not accept at face value such a statement as, 
“Since this man was seen loitering near the gallery where the missing pic- 
ture hung, he must be the thief.” There is something radically wrong with 


‘the reasoning here: proximity to the scene of a crime does not necessarily 


imply guilt. The conclusion is based on presumption rather than evidence. 
How does your mind react to a statement like this one? If you are con- 
cerned with the distinction between assertion and proof, you recognize 
such a sentence as no more than the opinion of the writer (or speaker). The 
questioning function of the mind is responsible for most of the progress 
that has been made in science and in other fields of learning. Galileo ques- 
tioned the hypothesis of a flat world and introduced a new system of astron- 
omy. We nove forward to new knowledge by examining critically the 
assumpticus that underlie authoritarian “truth.” 


3. The mind makes applications. If your doctor tells you that you re- 
quire eight hours of sleep for effective functioning, you will probably make 
a quick check on your own sleeping time. If you find that you are “under- 
sleeping,” you may change your bedtime or decide to get an hour’s rest in 
the middle of the day. If you read that a certain area has, on the average, 
0.25 inch of rainfall annually, you make some deduction in regard to the 
agricultural possibilities of the area. If you know that a yellow line in the 
middle of the road means “No passing,” you control that impulse to whip 
around the car ahead of you until you reach a portion of the road that 
has no yellow line. Ideas serve us only as we translate them into action. 
The mind uses and applies. 


4. The mind associates new ideas with old ideas or experiences al- 
ready acquired. You have considered, in an earlier chapter, some of the 
bases for this kind of association. “New York” may suggest to you another 
city; it may suggest a trip to Europe; it may make you think of the Hudson 
River, the Statue of Liberty, or the Stock Exchange. But the intelligent 
mind is not a victim of uncontrolled association, which is the substance 
of daydreaming. It makes the connections that serve its purpose in any 
given situation. It relates housebuilding to construction costs, mortgages 
to interest notes, communication to the use of language, college to educa- 
tional growth and maturity. This process of association is closely related to 
the function of application, for relationships must be recognized before 
applications can be made. In the examples in the preceding paragraph, 
you associate adequate sleep with health and efficiency, rainfall with crop 
Production, and the yellow line on the highway with safety in driving. 
On the basis of such relationships you draw certain conclusions, make cer- 
tain decisions. Remember that an idea never exists in isolation. It has a 
logical affinity for other ideas that are related to it in your own experience. 
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The mind, therefore, in making purposeful associations is simply behaving 
logically. 


5. The mind remembers. It retains ideas for use in meeting new situa- 
tions and solving new problems. Some minds are much more adept at re- 
membering than others, but the ability to recall ideas as needed can be 
improved with practice. It depends largely on logical association. When a 
situation arises in which relevant ideas are needed, the trained mind, by the 
process of association, supplies the ideas from its accumulated store. You 
may wish to explore, by voluntary reading, the difference between rote 
memory (sometimes called “pure” memory) and associative memory. 
There is some evidence to indicate that much rote memorizing is actually 
done by making associational links between what is to be remembered 
and what is already known. Most mnemonic systems lean heavily on the 
process of association. Try repeating a series of items long enough (say six 
to ten digits) to tax your memory. Does your mind resort to any associ- 
ational device as a crutch? One student, in a laboratory experiment, was 
asked to repeat backward the following nymbers: 6-8-5-7-2-9-4-1. In ex- 
plaining how he accomplished the task successfully, he pointed out the 
following connections, or associations: 


68 the age of his grandfather 
ST the familiar slogan “57 varieties” 
2941 the date, in reverse, of Columbus’s discovery of America 


6. The mind sorts ideas as it encounters them. If you read a govern- 
ment bulletin on herb gardening, you catalog any useful new information 
under such headings as Planting, Spraying, Cultivating. But you are likely 
to exclude items which are of no immediate interest or which have no 
application to your own gardening project. You recognize and take in 
those relevant to your purpose or need and temporarily discard the irrele- 
vant. Note, for example, how your mind behaves in scanning possible 
reference sources for a research report. It identifies the information that 
bears on your topic and bypasses everything else. In other words, it does 
an intelligent job of sorting ideas. 


7. The mind frequently reorganizes or recombines experience in new 
and different patterns of association, If you were to give a talk on flood 
control, in one area you might emphasize the engineering aspects of the 
subject, while to another audience you might emphasize almost exclusively 
the economic benefits to be derived. In reporting on the content of a maga- 
zine article you may reshuffle the ideas and present them in any order that 
makes sense. You may choose to present your thoughts (or feelings) about 
a certain subject in a story, a poem, an expository essay, or a letter to yout 
congressman. You may choose to develop or explain an idea by means of 
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analogy, description, or cause-and-effect analysis. The organizing func- 
tion of the mind will be discussed later in this chapter in connection with 
“The Part Imagination Plays.” 


8. The mind compresses ideas into conventional sentence patterns, 
selecting with care and discrimination words and phrases appropriate to 
the intended meaning. You have a great variety to choose from: the 
simple sentence, the complex sentence, the compound sentence; the state- 
ment, the question, the exclamation; the passive construction, the active 
construction; the loose sentence, the periodic sentence; the inverted sen- 
tence, the natural-order sentence. And within each type you have an 
equally large choice of words (and combinations of words) to convey 
your meaning. Your mind chooses its own vehicles for communication. 


EIGHT COMMANDMENTS FOR DEALING EFFECTIVELY WITH IDEAS 


In the chapter “Rules for Better Reading” we gave extended considera- 
tion to the various purposes and methods involved in different types of 
reading. As a receptive reader (or listener) you are dealing not primarily 
with the symbols of ideas, but with ideas themselves. Your mind is iden- 
tifying, clarifying, questioning, evaluating, making associations, classifying, 
organizing. It is appropriate here to reinforce some of the principles al- 
ready stated by listing the musts that should govern the attitudes of the 
good reader and listener. How the mind behaves in acquiring ideas is not 
the whole story, of course. But it is an important part of the total com- 
munication process. And you will readily see that many of these admoni- 
tions are as important for the effective communication of ideas as they 


are for clear understanding. 


1. Keep yourself mentally alert as you read or listen. One basic weak- 
ness of many readers and listeners is a passive, only half attentive, atti- 
tude. They are passive recipients rather than active participants. The eye 
and the ear respond dutifully, but the mind accepts no challenge. Under- 
standing, as we have said before, and shall say again, is more than recog- 
nition. Taking in meaning is more than taking in words and sentences. 
It is possible to listen to a lecture, maintaining the physical posture of 
attention, without grasping its purpose Or importance. It is even possible 
to record the information presented, in mechanical fashion, without mak- 
ing any applications or associations. Many people are ready to accept un- 
questioningly any statement that appears to be spoken with authority. 
Without effort on the part of the reader or listener to share in the think- 
ing of the writer or speaker, very little communication will take place. 

: One evidence of active participation is the effort to knit the new fact, 
image, or concept into your understanding by making every possible con- 
nection with your previous knowledge and experience. Train your mind 
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to behave as does the veteran strategist: once a new outpost is estab- 
lished, he takes all pains to connect it surely and strongly to the whole 
web of fortification. Otherwise, what is gained may be quickly, sometimes 
tragically, lost. The business executive who is adding a new unit to a dis- 
tributing organization ties it in with the total plan and purpose of his 
organization. Similarly the mind, if it is alert, moves toward unified 
knowledge and understanding. The passive mind recognizes; the active 
mind organizes. 


2. Identify your purpose and choose your methods accordingly. As a 
student you must face such questions as: What is the nature or the pur- 
pose of this assignment? What am I to do or say or write after I have 
“covered” this material? What should this particular experience add to 
my total store of facts, skills, attitudes, insights? What methods or pro- 
cedures will be most efficient in helping me to get what I need from this 
material? These are questions that should come to your mind every time 
you undertake a reading or a listening job. If you let them slide, you are 
likely to find yourself left (even after honest effort) in the hazy realm of 
half understanding. 

You may be accustomed to thinking of an assignment as a set of direc- 
tions carefully worked out by someone else, telling you what to do and 
how to do it, and incorporating a good bit of explanation of why you are 
to do it. To some extent this comfortable help from others is available 
even in advanced college work, but, as you have already seen, more and 
more of the responsibility for sizing up your job and for deciding how 
best to do it falls on you. The process of growing up cannot be much 
longer postponed. You must learn to be an independent learner. You are 
getting closer every day to the point in your life when nobody is going to 
have the authority or the inclination or the opportunity to tell you when 
to do what you have to do. By estimating the size of a particular under- 
taking, and by making your plans accordingly, you are beginning to as- 
sume a larger share of responsibility for your own learning. 

Your mind has not fully matured until it takes over the job of directing 
your own learning. The general area of inquiry may be laid out for you by 
an assignment or by the decision of your group to investigate a particular 
problem, but as you move into the job you depend upon your own in- 
genuity and alertness to find, select, evaluate, organize, and apply. If you 
accept the challenge and chart your own course, your reward will be far 
greater than the knowledge you will acquire. You will be learning how tO 
deal with ideas under your own power.’ 


1 This increasing responsibility to do your own planning in no way cancels out 
your obligation to understand and follow directions when the nature of the job re- 
quires it (for example, in the performance of certain types of laboratory oe 
periments). 
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3. Try to establish a mind-to-mind contact as you read or listen: iden- 
tify purposes and attitudes. Are you among the millions who fall into the 
error of saying, or of thinking, “The book says . . .” or “This article 
says . . .”? It isn’t the book that “says”; it is Charles Beard, or Winston 
Churchill, or William Wordsworth who “says.” What one needs to remem- 
ber is that writers are people who are trying to talk to you through the 
printed page, trying to make connection with your understanding. There 
is not much chance of a mind-to-mind contact if you ignore them as 
people simply because you do not see them in the flesh before you. They 
are as real as the person at the other end of your telephone line. (It is just 
as important, though not quite so difficult, to remember that the people 
speaking to you over the radio or on television are no less motivated by 
purpose and attitude than the people you meet face to face.) 

Purpose is a fundamental consideration in all human behavior; it gives 
direction to our actions; it explains why we say what we say and how we 
say it. To identify purpose, therefore, is the first step toward understand- 
ing people and toward understanding their ideas. This is most apparent in 
listening situations, where some of the most conspicuous failures to make 
mind-to-mind contact occur. How often have you found yourself, when 
on the receiving end of a public speech, taking in nothing but the sound 
sensations produced by the speaker's voice? For you the occasion is com- 
pletely depersonalized. You are indifferent to what the speaker is saying 
because you are indifferent to why he is saying it. You have not probed 
into his purpose. Poor perception makes for poor reception. 

It is usually easier, however, to establish contact in a speaker-listener 
situation such as the classroom lecture than in the writer-reader situation. 
The vis-a-vis relationship of speaker and audience creates a personal bond 
and is conducive to recognition of the personality factors involved in the 
process of communication. Audience reaction often prompts explanation 
and clarification; question periods are encouraged for the same purpose. 
Furthermore, the speaker’s words are supplemented by the manner in 
which they are spoken—the tone, emphasis, inflection; meaning is rein- 
forced by facial expression and gesture. In the writer-reader’ relationship 
the discernment of the personality behind the page is a more subtle prob- 
lem. But the practiced reader soon becomes adept at reading between 
the lines, noting clues to attitude and intention in the writer’s choice of 
words, 

Recall, for example, some of the newspaper accounts you have read, 
stories in different papers by different reporters with different headlines 
but reporting the same event. “Canterbury Bitterly Assails Present So- 
ciety,” says one paper; “Archbishop Pleads for Better World,” says an- 
other. Behind these contrasting headlines you can visualize different re- 
porters, different editors, different publishers—all very real people with 
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very real beliefs and purposes which color even the matter-of-fact narra- 
tives of the news column. Only by stressing these basic differences in atti 
tude and purpose can you understand the differences in content in wha 
you read or hear and place the proper value on facts and ideas in terms 
of the personality behind them. 

The same kind of insight must be used in reading letters (even duty 
letters) if they are really to serve as links between sender and recei er. 
Ordinarily people do not write letters without a definite purpose. Was the 
purpose of that last letter from home really and only to give you the items 
of news with which it was mostly concerned? (Or was it to transmit the 
check which your latest message was designed to extract?) Was it not 
rather intended as an expression of good will—to convey the feeling th t 
you are genuinely missed, to extend a message of comfort in response 
expressed or implied dissatisfactions, to give impetus to your efforts, a 
to offer a bit of good counsel? It is not difficult to read between the lines 
in a friendly letter. 

What about your textbooks? Do you adopt an attitude of trusting 


out flaw (rather dry in presentation, to be sure)? Or are you aware that 
there is a personality (often two or more personalities) behind every text- 
book that you use? What do you know about the authors of your te 
books? What are their points of view? What are they trying to persua 


differ in his approach from other writers in the field? Does he “ride a 
hobbyhorse,” that is, have a favorite theory which he dwells on, a particu- 
lar set of values which he emphasizes? If you can begin to think of your 
textbook as a communication link between another person and yoursell, 
it will “come alive” for you. 

All this is simply a way of saying that an experienced reader or listenet 


come a medium for the better understanding of people and ideas, a mirror 
in which thoughts, feelings, and intentions are reflected. 


4, Look for the pattern of organization. In dealing with ideas it is 
vital to recognize relationships, to see the parts as well as the whole, ane 
to see how the parts fit together to make the whole. As you read or listen 
do you watch for relationships? Do you follow the signals of transition 
which indicate where the thought moves from one topic or subtopic to 
another? The longer you study the working methods of your own min 

` the more clearly you will see that understanding is pretty largely the prod- 
uct of thorough and careful analysis of an organizational pattern—dis- 
cerning the arrangement, the relative importance, and the relationship Oi 


ideas. 
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Here is a trial flight for you to take: As you look back over the pages 
of this book, can you grasp the relationship of the various chapters? Can 
you assign any reasons for their order? As you examine this chapter, what 
main headings do you find? Do you see how each relates to and supports 
the topic of the chapter as a whole? What is the main heading of the 
section you are now reading? Do any of the sections reinforce ideas that 
have been presented in earlier chapters? What is the function of such 
reinforcement? 

The interrelationship of the parts of a book such as this, which deals 
with a broad field of knowledge, can be expressed graphically by a simple 
diagram like that of the three circles at the right. 

Note that areas 1 and 3 are common to cir- 

cles A and B; that areas 2 and 3 are common to 

circles A and C; that areas 3 and 4 are common bee 

to circles B and C; that area 3 is common to the 

three circles A, B, and C; and that areas 1, 2, and E 
4 are each common to two of the three circles. B D 

In a book in which a number of related problems 

are being considered, this kind of overlapping is 
as valuable as it is inevitable. Ideas take on new 
meanings, when presented in new contexts. For 
example, in the development of major topic A, ideas 1, 2, and 3 are com- 
ponent parts; in the development of main topics B and C these ideas will 
recur and be reemphasized to the degree that they have an integral rela- 
tionship to the new topics. 

The subject of organization inevitably brings to mind the word “out- 
line.” This may be a term that (because of some unfortunate school ex- 
perience) makes your flesh creep, your heart quail. If it does, then you 
need to learn that an outline is not a complicated abracadabra involving 
Roman numerals, big and little letters, and “indents.” It is not merely a 
piece of routine busy work to be neatly arranged and handed in. An out- 
line can be a solid help to understanding. Train yourself to think of the 
outline as a record of the over-all view, an economical and graphic sum- 
mary of (1) the divisions in the material; (2) the sequence, or order, in 
which they are arranged; (3) the connections between the parts. If you 
are bothered by the detailed mechanics of the outline form, dispense with 
them for the time being (unless your instructor objects) and simply lay out 
the pattern, on a piece of paper or in your mind’s eye, with the parts 
clearly shown, the importance of each indicated by its relative position, 
and with the things that belong together grouped together. Don’t list, 
don’t compile; try to show relationships graphically. In other words, 
make a chart indicating the weight and the position of each idea. Your 
“idea map” may look something like this: 
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First main topic (stated) 


Supporting idea (stated) 


Second supporting idea (stated) 


Less important facts related to the last statement above 
Second main topic ( stated) | 


First supporting idea (stated) 


Second supporting idea (stated) 


Third supporting idea (stated) 


If you were called upon to explain your graphic arrangement, you would 
find that a consistent numbering system (like the conventional I, A, 1, a) 
would be a great convenience for referring to specific items. But the im- 
portance of the outline is that it is a means to orderly arrangement. Cul- 
tivate the habit of constructing mental maps as you read or listen, even 
though you may not take time to record them on paper in the customary 
outline form. That is to say, look for the pattern of organization. Later 
in this chapter, in the section on “Determining the Pattern of the Whole 
Composition,” you will find a demonstration of how to put the outline to 
work that should overcome any vestiges of reluctance to use it. 


5. Learn to associate ideas in new ways. Awareness of the pattern of 
presentation is unquestionably an aid to comprehension. But as you begin 
to use ideas you find yourself reshuffling them into new patterns more 
appropriate for your new purpose. Although comparisons are proverbially 
odious, let us imagine the mind to be like a linotype machine upon the 
bars of which hang the letters (facts, ideas, feelings) which have been cast 
in the molds of your experience. You wish to convey a certain meaning. 
You press certain appropriate keys, and from the machine comes not a 
series of separate letters (unrelated ideas) but a finished and meaningful 
statement. Upon a different occasion you use the same facts and ideas but 
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they emerge in a new order and new relationship. The new pattern is dif- 
ferent from any you have ever fashioned before, though into it have gone 
the letters (facts and ideas) you have used many times. What has hap- 
pened? Why have you set up a new pattern of association? This ability to 
reassemble ideas and cast them into new patterns to serve new purposes 
and occasions is a mark of creativeness in expression. 

If the linotype analogy seems too mechanical to be convincing, try 
another kind of comparison. Every woman knows how to make an essen- 
tially new room by rearranging furniture. Every gardener knows that he 
can get a new effect in his garden each spring by redesigning it, using 
exactly the same varieties of flowers and plants. Would you follow the 
same sequence of ideas in explaining the scientific principles involved 
in kite flying to a youngster of ten and to a beginning student in physics? 
We shall have more to say later about the reorganizing functions of the 
mind. 


6. Strive constantly to increase your mastery of words. It is a com- 
mon experience to have the feeling of falling short, in some measure, of 
complete understanding, or of failing to convey an idea fully to someone 
else. This recurring sense of partial defeat is a feeling you share with 
everyone else in the world. You may have missed the point of the lecturer 
at this or that turn; or you may have had to repeat in words of one syllable 
an inquiry over the telephone. The explanation is a simple one: in seek- 
ing to understand or to express ideas, we deal with words—and words 
may be either stepping stones or stumbling blocks, according to the exact- 
ness with which they are used and the clearness with which they are inter- 
preted. If words are to serve you increasingly as tools for thinking and 
communicating, you must grow in your knowledge of words and of word 
behavior. By constantly increasing your mastery of words, you can greatly 
reduce the likelihood of experiencing frustration in the give-and-take of 
communication. 

Some people are better choosers of words than others. They forestall 
misunderstanding by selecting, from many possibilities, the words that 
Most precisely convey their meaning. If you want to get better acquainted 
with an acknowledged master of words, turn to any page in Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island and try your hand at substituting other words for the verbs 
that are used. (You can meet the poor chooser of words, and have a good 
laugh at his expense, in the column-end notes of any issue of The New 
Yorker.) í 

Whenever you have occasion to study any of the great masters in litera- 
ture, note the precision with which the right word has been chosen. If 
you read Shakespeare in high school, you became aware then of the force 
and vigor of his diction. Now that you are more mature you can really 
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appreciate the master’s touch. The following lines (or parts of lines) are 
taken more or less at random from a quick flipping of the pages of Shake- 
speare: 


I shall th’ effect of this good lesson keep, 
As watchman to my heart. 


Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads. . . . 


Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg’d comrade. 


. . the apparel oft proclaims the man. 


And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 


. all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
the way to dusty death. 


Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


. . » look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 


The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons . . . 


. » + aş imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


Note the emphasis which another writer places upon the precise word, 
the word that is just right for the idea in the context in which it is placed: 


The “mot juste” is a French expression which we use because we have 
no exact equivalent in English. It means the right word in the right place. 
It need not be one word only: it can be a phrase, We use it to express 
complete aptness, a word or phrase that hits the nail exactly on the head 
and leaves nothing more to be said. 

The “mot juste” may be witty—it often is. It may describe a person, 
or a thing, or a situation: and . . . it may consist of one word or of 
several. But it must be exact—the precise and neat expression of a precise 
thought. . . . 
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For examples of the single “mot juste” we can turn to poetry. The use 
of the “lonely word,” as it has been called—the simple word placed in a 
position of emphasis and importance—is one of the marks of great poetry, 
and of a poet who knows his business. There is a celebrated one in Shake- 
speare’s play Julius Caesar. Brutus and Cassius are discussing the strange 
signs and portents which have been seen in the streets of Rome. Cassius 


ue Against the Capitol I met a lion 


Who glar’d upon me and went surly by. 


“Surly’—what an object lesson in the use of the simple word, in its 
perfect place in the line: the place where its effect is doubled, trebled! 
This art of placing a word is a property of good poets in every age.” 


And, we may add, it is a characteristic of careful writing and speaking in 
all situations in which the writer or speaker feels the responsibility of fitting 
the phrase to the thought. As you read an expert writer or listen to an 
expert speaker, be conscious of his artistry with words. It will pay you to 
make a collection of favorite phrases, illustrations of the “mot juste,” and 
record them in your notebook. When you have a dozen or more apt 
examples, they can be pooled with collections made by other members of 
the class and compared for effectiveness. 

Your responsibility for word mastery extends beyond the use of the 
right word in your own communication. No matter how expert a writer or 
speaker you may be, you also have the responsibility of interpreting and 
understanding the words used by others. You must identify meanings accu- 
rately. You must recognize the appropriateness or inappropriateness of 
word symbols in changing contexts as you try to take in the full meaning 
of what you read or hear. 

The following suggestions are not new to you. They simply reinforce 
the emphasis placed on the analytical study of words in an earlier chapter. 
If you will develop the habit of word awareness and the attitude of word 
curiosity, you will grow steadily in the job of understanding and interpre- 
tation. 

1. Be alert for new words or for new meanings of words you already 
know. To parody the first quotation given above, keep this purpose as 
watchman to your heart. 

2. Don’t depend upon dictionary definitions. Think of words as sym- 
bols that may shift their meaning with each shift of context. Very few 
words are fixed symbols. They do different duties, convey different ideas, 
according to the demands made upon them. Hence, to know a word, you 
must know its range of possibilities and uses. 

3. Learn to make distinctions between kinds and classes of words, such 


2L, A. G. Strong, English for Pleasure, Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1941, 
Pp. 67, 71. 
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as general and specific, abstract and concrete. (If these terms are vague 
in your mind, take time out to go back to Chapter 5 and review their 
meaning.) Learn also to recognize the particular function of a word. Does 
it merely identify, or name? Does it state or assert? Does it limit, modify, 
or measure? Does it connect? 

4. Do not swallow abstract terms whole. Analysis aids understanding. 
Form the habit of breaking down an abstract term into the qualities, 
actions, ideas that make it up. When you are considering a particular 
characteristic, ask yourself such revealing questions as: How does a person 
behave who possesses this characteristic? 

Some years ago there appeared a book called The Tyranny of Words. 
The author’s argument, backed by many convincing illustrations, is that 
modern man does not succeed in controlling language, either in the expres- 
sion or in the reception of ideas. The title and thesis of the book suggests 
an important fact about the nature of words. But it should be taken as a 
warning—not as a statement of a fact which we must weakly accept. 
The mind is a powerful instrument, more powerful than the words which 
it has invented. It is capable of analysis, discrimination, intelligent choice. 
You can end this tyranny of words for yourseli—and make them serve you 
instead—simply by asserting your determination to know them thoroughly 
and to use them accurately. 


7. Strive constantly to increase your mastery of the sentence as the 
basic unit of expression. Words work together to express meaning. Some 
working groups express only partially complete ideas, as: 


under the stars 
without permission 
after I thought it over 
since I sent the order 


By combining these expressions with other word groups we produce com- 
plete and meaningful sentences: 


We rode all night under the stars. 

Should you go without permission? 

After I thought it over, 1 decided to go. 

Several days have elapsed since I sent the order. 


All the principles of natural association are utilized in combining ideas 
into sentence units. In the first example above, for instance, the parts © 
the sentence are associated on the basis of time and place. Other ideas 
may be related on the basis of cause and effect, likeness or unlikeness, 
manner, purpose, condition, etc. If your sentence sense is fully developed, 


2 By Stuart Chase; Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York, 1938. 
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you recognize not only these relationships but also the structural pattern 
of the complete sentence, and you habitually choose appropriate sentence 
patterns in your own speaking and writing. An elementary knowledge of 
grammar will help you to see the blueprint of most sentences. 


We rode (principal clause comprising subject and predicate) through the 
night (modifying phrase, adverbial) as the stars looked down (subordi- 
nate clause with subject and predicate) upon us (modifying phrase, ad- 
verbial). 


The grammatical tags are important only as they help you to understand 
the architecture of the sentence, to see how it is put together. This under- 
standing will aid you in analyzing critically the structure of your own 
sentences. The person who has attained command of the various types of 
sentence structure does not lose himself in a forest of words as he reads, 
nor does he often arrive at dead ends in his efforts to express his own 
ideas. We shall go more fully into this subject in Chapter 8. 


8. Build fuller and richer meaning into words and sentences from 
your own knowledge and experience. The mind of the practical reader 
sees more than meets the eye. It goes beyond the literal meaning of 
recorded words. Taking metaphors at their face value would be absurd. 
For example, in the remark “He has the tongue of an adder,” the word 
“tongue” refers not to the organ of speech but to manner and intention in 
speaking. Your thoughts run through some such pattern as this: “adder 

. serpent . . . secret and sly . . . venomous . . . hateful.” The job 
of understanding in such cases is not so much to take in as to fill out or 
add to—in short, to interpret. No one would suggest that it is possible 
to interpret fully everything you hear and read, but the depth and power 
of your understanding depend upon the skill with which you make ap- 
propriate and meaningful associations. Your interpretations of some words 
and phrases have become automatic; experience has crystallized the asso- 
ciations in your mind. But in most instances of vigorous expression you 
need to probe behind the sentence to get at the heart of the meaning. 

Making applications of the facts and ideas you encounter in reading 
and listening is also an extension or enlargement of the actual materials 
presented, “Here is certain information,” you say to yourself. “If these 
facts are true, certain effects or results naturally follow. Are these results 
desirable? If not, what action can be taken to forestall or correct the 
condition? In other words, should these facts in any way influence what 
I do, or what someone else should do?” Take, for example, the statement 
that industrial sabotage is due in part to the fact that workmen do not 
share in ownership; having no property, they lack an appreciation of it and 
have no scruples about destroying it. Upon the ideas presented in this 
Statement, three “trial” applications might be based: 
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1. Every industrialist should give some measure of ownership in his 
enterprise to those who do the work. 

2. Labor leaders should see to it that workmen understand that injury” 
to organized industry reduces the market for labor, which is in reality the 
“property” of the workman. 

3. Any plant in which sabotage repeatedly occurs should carefully in- 
vestigate the living conditions of its workmen, as well as the conditions: 
under which they work. 

Do you see other possibilities for action? Test, for yourself or in class” 
discussion, the soundness of such proposals as these, in the light of such’ 
questions as: Is this action practicable? What does the recommendation 
involve? Would it accomplish the desired result? Would it lead to addi- 
tional evils more serious than the evil it is designed to correct? Such critical 
testing is important if we are to avoid coming to “conclusions” which are 
simply inherited prejudices—heirlooms of thought appropriate to other 
times and other conditions. Facts change with the changing scene. What 
one concludes today may be modified tomorrow in the light of new con- 
siderations. How completely outmoded are the axioms of military strategy 
of an earlier day in view of the increased mobility of men and materials 
and the new contributions of science and industry to modern warfare! To 
make meaning meaningful one must weigh all its implications. 

As you read the following sentences, even though they are out of con- 
text you should be able to “build in” fuller meanings by raising questions, 
by associating the statement with your own experiences, by considering : 
possible personal biases. For example, in connection with the first state- 
ment you may ask: Does this apply to the modern college? What is “in- 
tellectual training’? Am Z getting any intellectual training? Is vocational 
training necessarily nonintellectual? Explore in a similar way the mean- 
ings of the other sentences. 


1. The college neglects the intellectual training of youth in favor of 
social and vocational training. 

. The citizen is still a pawn in the age-old game of politics. 

. The chimpanzee in escaping from the cage showed great intelligen 

. The new auditorium was a cultural asset to the community. 

. Poor Mr. Aldrich! He has a heart of gold, but unfortunately no dis- 
cretion about spending it. $ 

6. “Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 

Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth.” 
7. “Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” $ 


NAUN 


In brief, the mind builds into what it reads a larger and fuller meaning 
than is actually expressed. It develops suggested comparisons; it puts the 
intended meaning into metaphor; it sees implications; it makes logi 
applications. 
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REVIEWING THE EIGHT COMMANDMENTS 


To aid your recall of the discussion presented in the preceding pages, read 
rapidly through the eight commandments for dealing effectively with ideas. 
Then, as an exercise to fix the points clearly in mind, list under each sub- 
items (or illustrations) that will show your understanding of the mean- 
ings and implications of the commandments. 


© Keep yourself mentally alert as you read or listen. 

© Identify your purpose and choose your methods accordingly. 
© Try to establish a mind-to-mind contact as you read or listen. 
© Look for the pattern of organization. 

© Learn to associate ideas in new ways. 

© Strive constantly to increase your mastery of words. 


© Strive constantly to increase your mastery of the sentence as the 
basic unit of expression. 


© Build fuller and richer meaning into words and sentences from your 
own knowledge and experience. 


Thus far in this chapter we have been dealing largely with the mental 
function of assimilation—the taking in rather than the giving out. But if 
your concept of communication is as wide and deep as it should be, you 
will realize that you must become an effective sender as well as an effective 
receiver of ideas. In every waking hour you must translate your thought 
into expression—sometimes in a carefully planned fashion but more often 
quite extemporaneously. We now turn, therefore, to the constructive func- 
tions of the mind in formulating, organizing, and expressing ideas. 


THE PART IMAGINATION PLAYS 

Composition is more than a haphazard putting together of words and 
Sentences. It calls for design, plan, organization. The nature of the com- 
pleted composition, which is a structure of ideas, is determined by what 
you do with the materials at hand. Think of yourself, for a moment, as an 
architect preparing plans and elevations for a new building. As you work 
at your drawing board your mind is dealing with elements and materials— 
such construction forms as columns, arches, doorways, beams—that have 
been built into thousands of other structures. What you give to your de- 
Sign, the thing you create, is a heretofore unrealized combination of those 
elements, a new arrangement which is the product of your own creative 
imagination. When you fashion a structure from words and sentences (that 
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is, when you write a composition) your mental processes are analogous 
to those of the architect designing a blueprint. 

Imagination is that quality of intelligence which enables one to see the 
finished product in the mind’s eye before it is actually completed—even 
before the work of creating it actually begins. The sculptor sees the statue 
in the marble before the chisel begins to chip away its rugged husk. The 
painter sees color, form, proportion, on the canvas before the brush 
touches it. As he measures, saws, and planes, the cabinetmaker sees the 
finished desk. And the student who writes a successful composition sees 
its completed design in his mind all the while he is building word on word, 
sentence on sentence, and paragraph on paragraph. 

The idea which you have probably associated most often with the word 
“imagination” is the capacity for fancy, the creation of tales as remote and 
unreal as the adventure of Alice in Wonderland. But that is only one mani- 
festation of imagination. And even here its function continues to be that 
of putting together—designing, building, combining, creating. It is only 
the finished product that can be called new, for its components are drawn 
from previous knowledge and observation. You can demonstrate this truth 
for yourself by taking your pencil and sketching an imaginary scene. No 
matter how fanciful, or fantastic, the resulting creation may be, its indi- 
vidual elements will represent something out of your own past experience. 
Imagination always deals with familiar experiences—that which the mind 
has known and observed. It never creates anything entirely new, for the 
materials with which it works are always old. The newness of an archi- 
tectural design, a picture, or a story lies in the fact that a different com- 
bination of lines, colors, or ideas has been effected. The fanciful story of 
Humpty Dumpty sitting on a wall and talking with Alice about birthday 
and un-birthday presents is simply a pattern which the author has created 
by combining a number of very commonplace facts and ideas: an egg, 4 
wall, a little girl, birthdays, and the procedure known as conversation. 

The imaginative mind is an inventive mind. It can see alternatives. It 
arranges known facts, experiences, and ideas into many and varied pat- 
terns according to the purpose to be served or the effect desired. In other 
words, imagination selects, arranges, creates; it extends the meaning of 
human experience by bringing together in logical relationship the ele- 
ments of that experience. 

Imagination, defined as the power to see and to show new meaning in 
old experiences, is the force that makes possible figures of speech. When 
you say, “The huge plane, like a bird with silver wings, rose into the sky,” 
you are bringing together and combining three ideas or experiences: 

something you know about planes 
something you know about birds 
something you know about silver 


Å ae 


<, 
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From these three you create a unified pattern of expression, the design for 
a sentence. To secure the desired effect, note that the mind must select ap- 
propriate qualities, or likenesses, for combination. From the many possible 
Observations about birds (they have feathers; they usually nest in trees; 
many fly south in winter; some have silvery-looking wings; some sing early 
in the morning; they fly high; etc.) two were selected, on the basis of 
appropriateness (or likeness), to fit into the sentence design. The result is 
a figurative pattern created out of your own discerning observation. 

Look at another such figure of speech, now a very familiar one, a com- 
parison (or relationship) caught and stated by a craftsman with imagina- 
tion: “The road was a ribbon of moonlight.” The word “ribbon” is very 
much better than the alternatives—better than “strip” because it gives more 
precisely the sense of length, of narrowness, of clean-cut edges, and smooth 
texture; better than “band,” with its hard overtone and its sense of rigid- 
ity; better than “stream” with its suggestion of movement. Note the 
strength of the metaphor, as opposed to the simile, in the statement “The 
road was [not resembled or looked like] a ribbon of moonlight.” 

Consider still another familiar figure: “My candle burns at both ends.” 
What common experiences are combined to create this expression? Why is 
“candle” a better word choice than “torch” or “fagot”? What association 
is already established between a candle flame and life? 

Sometimes a writer or speaker carelessly creates a faulty figure of speech, 
faulty in the sense that it is not consistent throughout. “Into the lulls of 
talk he insinuated edged comments which cut like spurs,” for example, 
is not a very successful product of the imagination. The writer may have 
started with an essentially sound idea: he wanted to compare the quick- 
ening effect of sharp comments upon conversation with the effect of spurs 
upon a flagging horse. But the figure gets out of hand. Spurs are not 
commonly “insinuated”; they are pressed or struck with force against the 
horse’s flanks; they are not “edged,” but pointed; only infrequently do 
they “cut,” as a keen-edged instrument would cut. 

Try the experiment of having the group spend ten minutes in construct- 
ing one or more original figures of speech. Then assemble the resulting 


“Sentences and read them aloud. How many of your figures seem effective? 


How many will stand the test of logical consistency? How many would 
have to be classified, with the following faulty examples, as “mixed meta- 
phors”? 

Pointing out the inconsistencies in these sentences will make you aware 
of some of the pitfalls of metaphorical expression and should prompt you 
to examine critically the figures of speech that you meet in your reading. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that many expressions now construed 
literally were once figurative, and there are always expressions which are 
in the process of transition. 
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Like a beckoning light the promise of reward lured him on and finally 
plunged him into dishonesty and intrigue. 


He who guides his course by the stars will not be moved by the assaults 
of his enemies. 


With all his knowledge, he could not plumb the mysteries of life and 
death; their horizons stretched too far. 


Saddled with the yoke of poverty and ill health, he found it hard to pull 
against the stream. 


IMAGINATION: Key Factor in Expression 


Imagination is the power to “see” a finished product before it is completed, 
even before it is begun. Combining the commonplace and the familiar in 
fresh ways, imagination creates a new whole out of old parts. Figures of 
speech are excellent examples of new patterns or combinations created 
by the imagination. 

Oe a ——E—E—— x ———— 


SOME COMMON PATTERNS OF PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 


A sentence, as we have seen, is a unified structure of parts closely re- 
lated and connected. The building of a paragraph, which is a larger unit 
of meaning, calls for a similar application of the principles of logical rela- 
tionship. Good paragraphs are more than just collections of sentences. 
They have pattern, plan, design. Here again we find the imagination at 
work combining individual parts into meaningful wholes. The writer 
“sees,” in his mind, a suitable plan of development before he begins the 
actual job of putting together. 

By combining ideas in different ways, you can create different para- 
graph patterns. You select in advance the pattern that you feel will be 
most effective for your particular purpose. You may, it is true, subject 
your finished paragraph to a “post-mortem” to determine the success of 
your attempt, and as a result of your findings discard your effort and try 
again. But in all good writing foresight is of primary importance. You 
begin by considering a number of possible plans of organization; you select 
the one best suited to your purpose and your materials. Then having 
looked ahead, having seen the place each fact and idea must take in the 
total pattern, you are ready to begin the job of construction. The pre- 
planning is as essential in good writing as in any other type of creative 
work. The engineer, the architect, the composer, the author must envision 
the completed product and the intermediate steps that lead toward it. 

The importance of recognizing patterns of organization has been pointed 
out in a preceding chapter (see pages 38-40) in connection with the rela- 
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tion of perspective to understanding. Some of the methods of paragraph 
development were briefly identified. Our concern here is with the effective 
use of these methods in writing. The many different varieties of paragraphs 
that you will use in your writing (or encounter in your reading) will fall 
into a few fundamental patterns. It is well to remember that these patterns 
do not always exist in their pure form. One may call upon another for 
reinforcement. But usually the dominant pattern can be identified and the 
development of the paragraph can be classified as belonging to one of the 
following types: 


Development by details 

Development by comparison or contrast 
Development by analogy 

Development by example 

Development by definition 
Development by proof 

Development by cause and effect 


Before beginning a detailed study of these paragraph types, we must 
reemphasize an important basic principle: A good paragraph is character- 
ized by unity of thought. Most paragraphs contain a controlling sentence 
which expresses the unifying, central idea. If such a “topic sentence” does 
not actually occur in the paragraph, the reader can usually formulate a 
Satisfactory topical statement. In studying the sample paragraphs pre- 
sented in this chapter, you will see the pattern much more clearly if you 
will first identify the central idea, or theme, in each paragraph—either by 
locating the topic sentence or by stating the theme in your own words. 


Development by specific details. This type of paragraph is especially 
useful in description and narration, in which it is desirable to give the 
reader a clear picture of a total setting or situation. Such a general state- 
ment as the following cries out for additional details: “A lonelier habitation 
I had never seen.” Through the use of specific detail a direct appeal is 
made to the senses; the image becomes concrete. Note the effect of a 
Phrase like “an endless stretch of prairie,” or “corn leaves drooping and 
curling under the hot sun.” They pin the attention to the characteristic 
elements that make up a whole scene. 

In using this method of development, the writer or speaker must be 
keenly observant, noting which details contribute to the total impression 
and which are relatively unimportant. This calls for discrimination and 
selection. Can you see why a description of your home, for example, 
might be very dull and tedious if you attempted to include everything 
you could remember about the setting, the house itself, the rooms, the 
furnishings, the other members of your family? You must choose and 
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discard. And each detail retained must contribute to the central purpose 
of the paragraph. : 

As you read the following paragraph, note that the details presented 
serve to enlarge, or develop, the key idea: “It was a cold winter.” What 
details appear to have been considered and discarded? 


October passed into November, November into December. It was a 
cold winter. One of the coldest in the history of that region. Nightly the 
thermometer dropped to forty and forty-five below zero, and daily rose 
to a paltry thirty-five. Hard work to keep small Timmie and Anne warm 
and busy and happy. . . . Sometimes when she was very, very tired, 
and life seemed especially hard, she thought, “What are they doing at 
home? What are they doing back there in the city? Are they working all 
day and half the night just to keep moderately comfortable? Do they have 
to thaw out a frozen outdoor pump every morning before there can be 
any water to wash in? Do their children have to wear so many clothes 
to keep warm that their little arms and legs are stiff like stuffed dolls?” 


As a preliminary exercise in using this pattern of development, explain 
orally what details you might select in attempting to develop one of the 
following topical statements into a well-rounded paragraph. 


The summer brought heat and drought. 

During the first day on campus, Kit felt lost and helpless. 

Gradually the conversation dwindled. 

It was obvious that the team was being outplayed. 

The reader frowned and fixed his eyes on the book, but concentration was 
impossible. 


Development by comparison or contrast. The method of comparison 
and contrast is often used in describing a new experience or in explaining 
a procedure that is unfamiliar to the reader or listener. If you are writing 
a paragraph about airplane travel, for example, you may feel that you 
can best make yourself clear to the reader who has not traveled by air 
by comparing the sensations experienced in flying to the sensations €x- 
perienced in motoring. Or, if you are writing an explanation of the game 
of badminton, you may begin, “Badminton resembles tennis in many ways, 
but there are certain important differences. . . .” 

There are three essential procedures in this process. First is the careful 
selection and clear introduction of the things to be compared. Since the 
purpose of using this pattern is usually to give information, you should 
be sure that one of the things compared or contrasted is something your 
reader or listener is already reasonably familiar with. The second step is 
to make clear the exact bases on which you are going to make the com- 
parison. Things which can profitably be compared will have a considerable 
number of points of likeness or difference. Unless you propose to cover alll 
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of these, you must single out those upon which you are going to base your 
comparison. To check the importance of this step—all too often over- 
looked—make up a list of the topics that would have to be treated in a 
reasonably complete comparison of the room you are now in with another 
room in the same building, or in a comparison of this book with another 
textbook you are using. How many bases of comparison you use will de- 
pend, of course, upon the situation—upon the nature of the things com- 
pared and upon the purpose you have in mind in making the comparison. 
Finally, you must establish the fact that there is likeness or difference 
with respect to each of the bases selected and you must show what that 
likeness or difference is. It is not enough simply to declare that this is like 
that, or that this is different from that. In a well-developed comparison 
the extent and degree of likeness and difference must be made clear. If 
you simply hint that there is likeness, you have suggested an idea but you 
have not developed it. 

Figures of speech are capsule comparisons and are usually most stimu- 
lating to the reader’s imagination when they are not unduly labored. As 
you read the following metaphors and similes, note that each is a unity 
in itself but that each could be expanded to paragraph proportions. 
Whether you decide to develop a comparison fully or not depends on your 
purpose and on the context in which you use it. 


1, You can be the architect of your own future. 

2. The scientist in the laboratory is the modern pioneer. 

3. Her face was the face of an ice cube. 

4. Ann’s inopportune arrival was like an ounce of sour in a pound of 
sweet. 

5. My words were as futile as drops of water falling on granite. 


Comparisons do not always deal with things and places and people. 
Very often the best way to convey your idea is to set up a situation in- 
volving a comparison between two possible courses of action. In the case 
of the following paragraph, what other considerations could be intro- 
duced to expand it? 


Even with the changing conditions in the business and professional 
world and in family life, the age-old question of marriage versus a career 
for a woman is still often debated. The woman who is seriously con- 
sidering the problem of investing her life most satisfactorily must weigh 
many facts and must have a keen insight into her own attitudes and per- 
sonality. Business and the professions offer the opportunity for social 
and financial independence. Homemaking, on the other hand, implies a 
kind of dependence on the family unit both for social relationships and 
for financial support. The woman who chooses a career can hope for 
acclaim far outside her immediate circle if her talents take her there. 
Few housewives, however, have achieved headlines because they were 


. 
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good housekeepers or because they brought up their children well. In 
both cases, however, there are levels of success and satisfaction to be 
attained. The degree of success depends largely on the factor of adjust- 
ment in the personality of the individual. 


Comparisons (or contrasts) are sometimes extended through two or 
more paragraphs. In such cases, additional paragraphs are used to relieve 
the tedium normally associated with long unbroken “blocks of type,” or 
one paragraph may be used to present “one side of the picture” while 
another is reserved for the contrasting details. Note, in the following 
example, how the use of specific details comes to the aid of the writer 
in presenting contrasting situations. 


By comparison with the fine, noisy state of affairs that used to obtain, 
night life in New York has taken on a kind of wan gentility and assumed 
early hours, so that it is now possible to walk into a night club at 2 or 3 
o’clock in the morning and fire a cannon without hitting anything. . . - 
During Prohibition, there were an estimated 30,000 speakeasies in New 
York and a minimum of several first-class night clubs, in some of which 
it was usual to meet gangsters. The latter would occasionally shoot or 
maim each other. It was customary then to dine in a speakeasy, go to the 
theatre, attend a night club where there was a reasonable certainty that 
there would be no gunplay, and wind up in Harlem at 4 o’clock in the 
morning to eat fried chicken and listen to Cab Calloway or Ethel Waters 
sing, . >. 

Today, most night clubs have eliminated late shows; nobody goes to 
Harlem any more, and gangsters have stopped shooting each other in 
night clubs. People stay home more often than they used to; when they 
go out they don’t stay up as late, and they appear to have abandoned a 
good many of the simple-minded pleasures of the past. About as good an 
index of this as any is a small, poignant fact: the escalator that was once 
the wonder of a Times Square night club called the International Casino 
is now used by the Bond clothing store to ferry customers from one floor 
to another.‘ 


Development by analogy. Analogy is a special form of the general 
method of comparison. It differs from comparison primarily in that the 
two things which are placed side by side and shown to have common 
aspects are things that are not ordinarily paired or connected in the minds 
of most people. In other words, things are usually selected for comparison 
in accordance with what might be called “normal expectation,” whereas 
the coupling which is the framework of an analogy exists only because 
someone with a lively imagination has seen a connection that is not ap- 
parent on the surface. Very often, therefore, the details of a pattern of 


* Gilbert Millstein, “Lament for New York's Night Life,” The New York Times 
Magazine, May 22, 1955, p. 14. 
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analogy are figures of speech; the likeness is not literal and is not meant 
to be mistaken for actual fact. In a very real sense, therefore, an analogy 
may be thought of as an extended metaphor or simile. 

Many people only half construct an analogy, showing one or two rather 
dramatic connections, then drop the imaginative enterprise. Such brief 
analogies are little more than the compressed type of comparison we call 
figures of speech. For complete paragraph development, the method can 
be used more effectively if the possibilities of comparison are fully ex- 
plored. The following paragraph illustrates such development. Note the 
use of details which build up and support the comparison suggested in 
the first sentence. Notice also the consistent use of metaphor and simile 
to sustain the initial image of the parade. 


Life for Mrs. Doolittle was like a parade made up of a succession of 
glittering floats. Mrs. D considered herself a failure if she did not con- 
stantly command the attention of her neighbors. So she filled the day 
with amazing activities, as dramatic (and as useless) as the papier-maché 
figures of a Mardi gras procession. The town was constantly aware of Mrs. 
D’s goings on: chairman of a committee for the relief of homeless cats; 
local representative of the foundation for Eskimo education; manager of 
the Community Back Lawn Flower Exhibit. Such projects, colorfully 
Mounted on the wheels of the best press publicity, rolled daily before 
the eyes of Main Street. And like all parades, Mrs. D’s fanfare drew a 
certain following. Each new idea was hailed with a decent amount of 
“tumult and shouting.” Even some people who ought to have been busy 
earning a living for their families were inveigled into the Doolittle Band 
and added their individual blaring to the general noise. 


Four opening sentences for paragraphs developed by analogy are sug- 
gested below; work out enough detailed statements based on each of them 
to complete a sound and striking analogy. In the first one, for example, 
what are some of the specific stakes for which we play in life? Who or 
what is our opponent? Are any of the “rules” of life similar to those of 
games of chance? What attitude toward life is comparable to the pleasure 
people take in playing games? What qualities are required for “winning” 
in each case? Are there such things as “kibitzers” around the tables of life? 


Life is like a game being played for high stakes. 


Time is a stream. Aner r ‘ 
We live constantly under the threat of danger; it is as if we had built 


our homes at the base of a volcano. 
Prescribing a course of study in education 1s 
a sick person. 


like prescribing treatment for 


Development by example. To the extent that example or illustration 
Calls for the use of specific details, there is a recognizable overlapping be- 
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tween this method and the first pattern of development discussed. But a 
clear and useful distinction can be made. The paragraph that utilizes a 
pattern of specific details for its development is usually devoted to the 
general purpose of building up and filling out a clear mental image, whereas 
development by example is most often used to clarify a stated belief or 
opinion or theory. Development by example is also valuable in explaining 
the application of rules and principles. In the following paragraph, note 
that even some of the supplementary ideas are supported by examples. 


A new interest in recorded music, both classical and popular, has been 
steadily growing in the past few years. This interest is clearly reflected in 
the attention devoted to new records in the magazines. Reviews of records 
appear regularly in the weekly news magazines, like Time or Newsweek, in 
literary magazines, like The New Yorker and The Saturday Review, and 
in women’s magazines, like the Ladies’ Home Journal. Wherever records 
are sold, both young and old are to be found listening, sometimes to dance 
tunes, but quite as often to a new rendition of a Beethoven concerto. 
Music commentators are asked to advise listeners on the choice of a home 
library of records. Various large metropolitan newspapers have offered 
their readers an opportunity to purchase records of compositions by well- 
known musicians for a very nominal sum. All these factors tend to revive 
an interest that almost died as a result of the introduction of regular daily 
programs of music on the radio. It is true that music is accessible in most 
homes at any hour of the day by a turn of the knob. But the discriminat- 
ing music lover prizes increasingly his selected library of records. 


Discuss the following topic sentences and suggest examples which might 
be used in developing each topical idea into a.well-rounded paragraph. 


Through the manufacture of plastics, the market for numerous agricul- 
tural products has been expanded. 


Freedom is only a relative term; every man’s freedom is limited by the 
rights of his fellows. 


Many who have contributed most to world progress have been branded 
as fanatics by their own generation. 


The expansion of air travel has made the world smaller. 


Moving pictures are an effective means of molding people's attitudes and 
opinions. 


Development by definition. Definition is one of the most exacting proc- 
esses in the entire sphere of language. However, analysis shows it to con- 
sist simply of two steps: first, placing the thing defined in the class Of 
order or family to which it belongs; second, calling attention to the quali- 
ties that make it significantly different from other members of its group. 
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The necessary procedure in this second step includes comparison and con- 
trast and, often, development through details. Note how the two steps 


are handled in this paragraph defining the term “anthropology.” * 


Anthropology is the study of human beings as creatures of society. It 
fastens its attention upon those physical characteristics and industrial 
techniques, those conventions and values, which distinguish one com- 
munity from all others that belong to a different tradition. The distinguish- 
ing mark of anthropology among the social sciences is that it includes for 
serious study other societies than our own. . . . To the anthropologist, 
our customs and those of a New Guinea tribe are two possible social 
schemes for dealing with a common problem and insofar as he re- 
mains an anthropologist he is bound to avoid any weighting of one in 
favor of the other. He is interested in human behavior, not as it is 
shaped by one tradition, our own, but as it has been shaped by any 
tradition whatsoever. He is interested-in the great gamut of custom that 
is found in various cultures, and his object is to understand the ways 
in which these cultures change and differentiate, the different forms 
through which they express themselves, and the manner in which the 
customs of any peoples function in the lives of the individuals who com- 
pose them. 


Decide, by discussion, which of the topics suggested below seem to lend 


themselves to development by definition, keeping in mind the necessity for 
using a certain amount of speciflc detail in this type of development. 


Free clinic services The science of bacteriology 

n Helicopters Paragraph development by analogy 
The culture of roses A time budget 
What is helium? Installing a television receiver 


Development by proof. Proof is the process of establishing fact or truth 
by means of evidence. In presenting evidence, accuracy of statement 1s, 
of course, vital. If your evidence breaks down at any one point, it is open 
to doubt at all points. To establish proof, the evidence must be sufficiently 
comprehensive to be convincing. Note that this pattern of proof through 
evidence is particularly useful in two types of situation: those involving 
a decision about a person—his capabilities, his motives, perhaps his errors 
or his guilt; and those (particularly common in scientific material) in 
which a hypothesis or theory is advanced. You will also discover, in the 
course of your reading and listening experiences, that proof is usually a 
somewhat extended process and that a complete pattern of proof may often 
Occupy an entire section or chapter, each separate paragraph presenting 
a piece of evidence contributing to the proof. 


5 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934, 
p. 1. 
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As you read the following paragraphs, note the topical idea in each and 
the means by which it is supported. 


1 


He was unmistakably the man for the job. I had seen him now in a 
half-dozen situations in which those very qualities I sought were “at a 
premium,” and in each case he had acted more surely, more wisely, more 
successfully than those around him. I had never seen him appear pressed 
for time, but no man of the scores who daily worked with him failed to 
come quickly to the point, discharge the necessary business, and go, obvi- 
ously sure that he had been given adequate and courteous attention. He 
stood straight, moved vigorously, spoke softly but with force; it was clear 
that he spread to others his own inward sureness that the common under- 
taking was going forward and would end well. 


2 


Each of us can see in the world around us evidence that the character- 
istics which mark many living things have emerged in the individual as a 
result of a universal struggle for survival. The mountain coney annually 
trades his summer brown for winter white, not that nature’s unfailing 
color harmony may have no flaw, but because by this device his many 
ancestors have been made somewhat less vulnerable to their enemies. The 
elongated neck of the giraffe makes us smile, but by bringing his mouth 
to food that other animals cannot reach, it gives him the edge which has 
meant for his family the difference between life and death, in a fiercely 
competitive world. The short, wiry, close-knit stature so constant among 
the miners of Wales is not the product of random chance, but the 
answer—emerging through generations—which man’s body has made to 
the conditions and demands of his world. 


Can you see the possibility of expanding each of these paragraphs into 
two, three, or four paragraphs? In the second example what might con- 
stitute the content of the additional paragraphs? Show how the method 
of development by the use of evidence is related (or similar) to at least 
two other methods already discussed. 


Development by cause and effect. We are constantly inquiring into 
the reasons for known conditions, and we anticipate their results and con- 
sequences. Naturally, causes and consequences become the subject matter 
of much of our communication. 

A paragraph may begin with a statement of effect, a condition which can 
be described in terms of fact, and may then proceed to explain the causes 
of the stated condition in terms of antecedent practices, the operation of 
natural forces, or a cumulative series of circumstances. Such a paragraph 
follows the order of effect-to-cause. On the other hand, the paragraph may 
proceed from cause to effect. As you study the examples below, decide 
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which paragraph proceeds from cause to effect and which from effect to 
cause. Point out the topic sentence of each. 


1 


Flying birds, however, reach a limit of size much sooner than land 
mammals. This is because, as any textbook on aeronautics will explain, the 
bigger a heavier-than-air machine, whether living or not, the faster it must 
fly to keep itself from crashing. In order to develop this speed, more 
power is needed; and it can be calculated that with increasing size the 
power needed goes up faster than the weight if the proportions of the 
flying machine remain the same. But the only way for a bird to secure 
increased power is by increasing its wing muscles. Increase in dimensions 
thus means a disproportionate increase of these, its engines, and the time 
must come when further enlargement is quite impossible. In flying 
vertebrates the crucial point is reached at about fifty pounds weight. Were 
it not so, as J. B. S. Haldane reminds us, “Eagles might be as large as 
tigers and as formidable to man as hostile aeroplanes.” 


2 


Inability to organize one’s energies under some kind of workable time 
budget is one of the common causes of failure. This is particularly true 
of the college student, who has numerous responsibilities to fulfill, numer- 
ous deadlines to meet, and a variety of activities that clamor for atten- 
tion. He must keep himself up to the mark in all areas of responsibility . 
or risk the displeasure of the dean and suffer the discipline meted out to 
delinquent students. Without a timetable for study and preparation, he 
finds unexpected distractions infringing upon his good intentions. He 
spreads his effort thin or he neglects entirely a difficult but important 
assignment. As a result he loses much of the advantage which he would 
derive from consistent and complete preparation, his reputation as a stu- 
dent suffers, and he leaves behind him a record of mediocrity—if not of 
failure. A further effect of haphazard and unregulated expenditure of 
time is the ultimate development of a trust-to-luck habit. After four years 
of working when and if “the spirit moves” him, balancing pleasure against 
responsibility (with pleasure too often tipping the beam), he is not disci- 
plined for the exacting duties of business or professional life. As one 
business executive put it, “The college graduate who has not learned to do 
what needs to be done when it needs to be done is already a lap behind 
when he takes on his first job.” 


Some Questions for Discussion 
1. Why is the use of specific details not restricted to one type of para- 
graph development? Why do descriptive and narrative paragraphs call 


Particularly for specific detail? Poe 
2. Can you support the statement that an analogy is simply an expanded 
metaphor or simile? 
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PATTERNS AND PROCEDURES IN PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT 


A good paragraph has pattern, plan, design. As in all creative work, the 
pattern is the product of an active imagination which selects, combines, 
and organizes. 


Development by Details 


* This pattern is especially useful in description and in narration, 
where the purpose is to convey a clear picture of scenes, settings, 
or situations. 


* The details selected should expand and clarify a topical idea or 
statement. 


Development by Comparison or Contrast 


* This pattern is particularly useful in describing a new experience, in 
explaining an unfamiliar process, and in conveying a better under- 
standing of unfamiliar objects or ideas. 


* It begins by clearly introducing the things to be compared, then states 
exactly the bases on which the comparison is made. - 


Development by Analogy 


* Fundamentally the analogy is a likening of things essentially unlike 
but having certain significant points of similarity. 


* Its power lies primarily in the vividness or novelty of the combi- 
nation. 


* All important points of likeness and difference should be traced. 
Partial analogies, though often dramatic and tense, are usually not 
convincing. 


Development by Example 


* This method is frequently used to support statements of belief, 
opinion, theory, or to explain the application of rules and principles. 


* In some respects it resembles the method of specific detail. 
Development by Definition 


* The thing defined is first placed in the group to which it belongs, 
with mention of its points of similarity to other members of the 
group. 


* It is then distinguished from these other members of the group by 
pointing out its characteristic qualities or functions. 


~~ — eee 
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Development by Proof 
* Evidence is in the nature of fact. 


* Its purpose always is to establish proof, to influence others to accept 
or reject an idea. 


Development by Cause and Effect 


* This common pattern reflects the persistent habit of inquiry and 
explanation. 


* Statement of effect may follow or precede that of cause. 


* Effect should be a condition described in terms of fact; cause will 
be practices, forces, circumstances, which are shown to bring about 
this condition. 


3. What are the differences between “definition” as a method of para- 
graph development and “definition” as it is represented by an entry in a 
dictionary? What are the similarities? 

4. In what way is development by comparison similar to development 
by analogy? What is the distinguishing difference? 

5. What do you know about the rules that determine what is and what 
is not admissible as evidence in legal procedure? Can you apply any of 
them to your own use of evidence in supporting your beliefs or opinions? 

6. What, if anything, is the difference between evidence and testimony? 

7. Which of the methods of paragraph development are particularly 
useful in connection with “the scientific method”? 

8. Can you show how some of these patterns of development can apply 
to larger units of composition than the paragraph? 

9. Some textbooks include “time order” as a method of development 
especially appropriate in simple narrative. Can you see a good reason for 
not including it here? 


DETERMINING THE PATTERN OF THE WHOLE COMPOSITION 


No matter what the size or extent of the total unit of expression may be, 
it is the function of imagination to “see” the logical relationship of parts 
and combine them into a workable organization. The patterns, or units, 
of thought with which we are most concerned in the study of expression 
are the sentence, the paragraph, and the whole composition. You have 
seen how the pattern may vary in the construction of sentences and para- 
graphs. Turn now to the problem of organizing these smaller units. of 
thought into larger wholes. The work may well begin with frank and full 
answers to the following questions. Support your answers by recalling 
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what you have actually done in jobs you have carried out in the fairly 
recent past. 


DO-I— 


See readily the possibilities of combining individual incidents, experiences, 
or ideas into a unified composition? 


Arrange the parts so that they fit naturally and logically together? Or do I 
plunge ahead without giving much thought to orderly sequence and effect? 


Tie the parts together by suitable and helpful transitions and connectives? 
Eliminate elements that do not fit into the selected pattern? 
Include all the essential ideas, so as to leave no gaps in the pattern? 


Marshal the ideas in order, so that they fall readily into outline form? 
That is, do I see the pattern of the whole composition before I begin 
putting the parts together? 


If your outlining experiences have heretofore been dull and unprofitable, 
perhaps you need to revise your conception of the purpose of such a 
procedure. What is an outline? What is its function, as an aid to under- 
standing or as an aid to expression? These questions have been touched 
upon earlier in this chapter, but further discussion at this point will not be 
amiss. 

Your present concern is the use of the outline as a means of structuring 
your own composition. Properly understood, the written outline is a chart 
or plan of organization showing arrangement and relationship of parts. By 
means of indention it represents graphically the relative importance of 
ideas. (The very word “outline” suggests this graphic quality.) It is use- 
ful as a test of understanding in reading® or as an aid to shaping the 
complete pattern of one’s own composition. It is a kind of X-ray picture of 
the bones of logic which constitute the framework of any well-organized 
body of ideas, whether written or spoken. 

The uses of the outline will emerge most clearly if we work out an 
example. To begin with, here is a preliminary list of ideas which might be 
usable in a discussion of the changing functions of the family. Note that 
no attempt is made in this list to indicate logical order or relationship. 


1. Two outstanding conclusions are indicated by the data on changes 
in family life. 

2. Institutional functions are declining. 

3. Personality functions have predominant importance. 

4. Economic functions are examples of institutional functions. 

5. Some personality functions have to do with providing for adjustment 
within the family. 


ë See pages 125 and 126. 
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6. Others are involved in the adaptation that each member of the 
family makes to the outside world. 

7. The family now produces less food and clothing. 

8. The teaching function has been shifted to the school. 

9. The family has always been responsible to a large degree for the 
formation of character. 

10. It has furnished social contacts and group life. 

11. Urbanization of population has changed the character of family 
life. 

12. The chief question about family life nowadays is: How well does 
it perform these personality functions for its members? 


The problem now is to rearrange these ideas in graphic outline form. 
Look at the first section on page 150. What is wrong with the outline? 
Are the main ideas properly selected? Can you see why it is illogical to 
have only one subtopic under a heading (2a)? In the second section, 
consider the grouping of A, B, C, and D; are they parallel in value? 
Are the relationships of the subitems under A properly indicated? What 
about C1 and D1? In the third section, note the three-value arrangement 
(I, A, 1). Note the balance, equality, and logical progression of main ideas 
(I, II, III). Defend the choice of the subitems A, B, and C in developing II. 
Could the pattern of development be further clarified by indicating addi- 
tional subitems? Suggest items which might be included under IIA, IIB, and 
IIC. This outline represents a tentative blueprint which gets the writer off 
to a good start. It may be modified, however, as he begins to develop his 
ideas in greater detail. 

Many professional writers confess that they seldom follow a fixed pre- 
determined pattern, but that does not mean that they ignore logical struc- 
ture. Their minds are busy selecting, organizing, relating, ordering—from 
the moment they entertain the first idea for a piece of writing. The pattern 
that a writer tentatively projects in his imagination may be modified as he 
deals with his materials, just as a written outline may be altered as a com- 
position progresses. But when the job is finished, it must meet the test of 
logical analysis. Are the main ideas clearly evident? Are the lesser ideas 
properly subordinated? Does the thought move forward in an orderly 
manner? 


Some Questions to Consider 


(1) As a relatively inexperienced writer, do you feel the need of a pre- 
liminary written outline before you begin your composition? (2) Do you 
think it is ever desirable to change your outline after you begin writing? 
Why? (3) If you are among those who do not like to make outlines, how 
do you account for your attitude? (4) Do you sometimes make outlines 
of your reading, as an aid to study, even though you are not asked to do 


A confused 
and con- 
fusing pat- 
tern 


A clearer 
pattern 
graphically 
but with 
several errors 
in the relat- 
ing of ideas 


A graphic 
and logical 
presentation 
of the rela- 
tionship of 
ideas 


150 


p 


IL 


II. 


1. Size of family in pioneering days in America 
a. Need for labor of children on the farm 
b. Average family size today 
c. Permanence of family—divorce rate 
2. Social importance of family 
a. Experience in living together 
3. Increased number of women employed 
4. Memories of my own childhood 


A. Increased dependence of family on outside agencies 
1. Disappearance of home weaving 
2. Greater variety of entertainment 
3. More city families than farm families 
B. Expanded role of the school in the education of children 
C. The declining birthrate 
1. More women in industry 
2. High cost of living 
3. Average family income 
D. Family’s interdependence with community 
1. The food problem 


. Changes in social life that have affected the functions of 


the family 
A. Shift from rural to urban population 
1. Activities of rural families 
2. Activities of urban families 
B. Economic pressures and reduction in family size 
1. Cost of rearing children 
2. Average family income 
C. Rapid development of industry 
The family and community interdependence 
A. Community’s provision for leisure time 
B. Community’s provision for food, clothing, shelter, etc. 
C. Community’s provision for education 
Family's continuing responsibility for development of traits 
of good character and citizenship 
A. Importance of early influences 
1. The formative period for habits and attitudes 
2. The need for love and affection: the feeling of 
security 
B. The psychological importance of example 
1. Moral standards in the home 
2. The responsibility of parents 
C. A point of continuing contact and influence 
1. Other influences intermittent and changing 
2. Family influences constant 
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so by your instructor? (5) Are the mechanical symbols used in outlining 
important or unimportant? Why? (6) If you do not always use a prelimi- 
nary written outline, of what value might it be to try outlining your com- 

position after it is completed? (7) Can you explain the statement “An out- 
line is an expression of the way you think”? (8) Do you think that two 
people preparing a report on the same subject can follow different out- 
lines and have equally effective reports? Why? (9) In what respect is 
an outline a product of the imagination? (10) How do you account for 
the fact that many people can organize their ideas effectively as they talk 
or write without the aid of a previously prepared outline? 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT OUTLINES 


© The written outline records its maker’s judgment with respect to the 
comparative importance and the logical relationship of ideas. 


© It represents relationships graphically by means of marginal indentions. 


© An outline must exist in unwritten form before it can exist in written 
form. The recorded outline is simply an expression of the way the mind 
works in dealing with a body of ideas. 


© An outline, whether written or unwritten, may be modified as the work 
of composition progresses. 
© The outline has three important uses: 
It is an aid to the speaker or writer (particularly the inexperienced 
speaker or writer) in drawing up a suitable, logical plan of organization. 
It is an aid to study and understanding in dealing with an extended 


unit of reading material. ef 
It is a test that the writer can apply to his own finished composition 


in order to judge its logic and effectiveness. 


USING DIFFERENT STYLES OR TYPES OF EXPRESSION 


A writer whose imagination is active not only sees the parts of his com- 
Position combining into a unified whole; he also visualizes the general 
form which the finished product will take. In your reading you have fre- 
quently found the same theme (or similar themes) treated differently by 
different writers. Why? One writer sees the product of his thought as a 
serious expository essay; another sees it as a narrative in which the inci- 
dents related illustrate and establish the truth of his idea; another sees it as 
a poem which interprets experience through emotional reactions. 

The following examples of student writing will show how varying forms 
of expression may result from different handling of the same basic idea. 
In the first two examples the basic idea is: There are times when we see 
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the common things around us in a new light; they take on a kind of beauty 
which we never perceived before. 


EXPERIMENT I: New Discovery 


I had run all the way from school, partly because it was late, and 
partly because it was my birthday. My bright red cardigan; the misty 
fall-evening look of the hills across the river; the wind that tasted of leaves 
burning; and the smell of ripe apples—these I can remember as clearly 
as the past hour. I think that was the first time I realized that the things 
I felt most vividly were not the things I would share with someone else. 
That day I didn’t dash into the house at once. It was like lingering the 
tongue over a peppermint drop to stay outside. And I wandered around 
to the backyard, shoving back recognition from my eyes, so that I looked 
at its familiarity like a stranger. I noticed the delicate droop of the pear 
tree branches, that the apple tree was three perfect circles. I opened the 
prickly shell of a buckeye, smoothing my finger over the polished inside 
that Mother said was the color of my hair... . 


EXPERIMENT II: Familiar Day 


(Somewhere this day and I have met, 
It brings back old, sweet joy—and yet 
It carries feelings of regret 

That it must fade—if I forget.) 


The rain slides off the shining leaves, 

A robin laughs beneath the eaves, 

And under the arbor a sunburnt hen 
Preens her dampened down again. 
Strange beauty takes the rusty shed 
And even the scraggly flower bed, 

The silver birch tries not to hide 

The chicken house it stands beside. 

The kittens by the steps at play, 

The rickety fence and the sky of grey— 


What's happened to me I cannot guess; 
One must go far for loveliness, 

I'll turn to travel books and such— 
This common beauty hurts too much. 


(Like some familiar melody, 

I know now this will Stay with me. 
This humble day was meant to be 
A memory.) * 


T From an anthology of creative writing published at Stephens College by Alpha 
Gamma chapter of Chi Delta Phi. 
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In the second pair of examples of student writing the basic idea is: 
True Americanism means a genuine love of one’s country; it means pride 
in American institutions and American achievement; it means an apprecia- 
tion of the American heritage of democracy and freedom. 


EXPERIMENT I: What Does Americanism Mean? 


Americanism for an American means true patriotism. Unfortunately 
“patriotism” is often associated only with band playing, the marching of 
feet, the courage of war, and Fourth of July celebrations. Rather it is a 
deep and ingrained love for one’s country, an appreciation of its ideals 
and its principles of freedom; it is the will and determination to cherish 
and protect that freedom as the rightful heritage of all the people. 

As a true patriot looks out across the prairies to the distant hills, his 
heart fills with pride at the beauty and expanse of his country; as he hears 
the distant cry of a locomotive, it symbolizes for him the spirit of industry 
and progress which has characterized the growth of the nation; as he sees 
the Capitol dome rising against the sky, he experiences a sense of pride 
in the fact that his government is the government of a free people and 
that the land which he calls “home” is also the land of a democracy. 


EXPERIMENT II: The Chant of a Patriot 


What does Americanism mean? 

What does it mean to me? 

Not the blaring of bugles and the churning of crowds, 
But rather an ingrained love of country, 

Love of the land that has fostered me, 

(Around me the arms of security) 

Land of my home! 


Pride in the mountain ranges, 

Pride in the plains and the deserts, 

Pride in the stretches of terrain that sweep to the distant horizon 
And equal pride in the skylines 

Serrated with spurs of the cities, 

And pride and joy in the warm window-glow 

Of suburban homes! 


A buoyancy of spirit under the stars, 

Ecstasy at the sound of a train whistle, 

At the hoarse boast of a locomotive, 

The cry of freedom and movement and progress! 


Pride at the sight of the White House and Supreme Court Building, 
Possessive pride in my nation’s capitol, 

Its strength, its beauty, stone-carved for the world to see! 

O spirit of America, land of my home! 
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O will to achieve! 

O heritage of freedom! 

Spirit as old as the heart of man, 
Will as eternal as youth, 
Heritage that is my country! 


O love of the soil that has fostered me! 
O love of the land of my home! £ 


Try some experiments of your own. Select a topic from the following 
list, or anotherwwhich you may like better, and develop it in two different 
ways. Try to see in your imagination the finished products. Does the topic 
lend itself to dramatic treatment, to humorous or satirical verse, to dialogue, 
to serious exposition, to narrative illustration, to fable or allegory? The 
exercise may be expanded into a group experiment, letting each member 
choose a different form in developing his selected topic. 


The fisherman’s catch 

The miracle of television 

An evening at the carnival 
In the library: Silence, please! 
Then came Christmas 
Conference with the dean 
Casting my first ballot 
Importance of a time budget 
Looking into the future 


The purpose of an experiment of this sort is to develop awareness of the 
fact that there are numerous molds in which your mind can shape the 
expression of an idea, One can even resort to nonverbal methods. The 


cartoon, with only the briefest of captions, is often an eloquent medium 
of communication. 


A simple exhortation. You have been studying about how your mind 
behaves (or should behave) in dealing with ideas, Through a quick review 
of this chapter, list every Suggestion that has been made for the improve- 
ment of understanding and for increasing your effectiveness in communica- 
tion. Check the items on the list which Tepresent points of greatest need 
for improvement in your own habits of thinking. Then set about the job 
of intelligent application of these ideas to your own problems. Even if you 
concentrate only on the “Eight Commandments for Dealing Effectively with 
Ideas,” you will experience a growth of power in communication. If you 
were not mentally capable, you would not be in college; that capability 
is your potential for success, Keep your mind in trim by using it. AS 
Edward Sandford Martin said to his freshman son, “Work when you 
work, play when you play, but think all the time!” 

* Ibid. 


—— 
CHAPTER SEVEN 
el 


The Imperative Need for * 


Expression 


Helen Keller, deprived of sight and hearing by illness in infancy, did not 
learn to communicate until she was almost seven, when a twenty-year-old 
girl, Anne Sullivan, came to teach her. Less than five weeks later, the child 
who had, at the age of nineteen months, been plunged into the “uncon- 
sciousness of a new-born baby,” * was beginning to express herself by 
tapping out words on the palm of a hand. Until she was able to express 
herself, to make herself understood by the use of language, she was like a 
caged wild animal seeking release. “The few signs I used became less and 
less adequate,” she states, “and my failures to make myself understood 
were invariably followed by outbursts of passion. I felt as if invisible hands 
were holding me, and I made frantic efforts to free myself. I struggled— 
not that struggling helped matters, but the spirit of resistance was strong 
within me; I generally broke down in tears and physical exhaustion. .. - 
After a while the need of some means of communication became so urgent 
that these outbursts occurred daily, sometimes hourly.” * No one could 
understand the emotional release she felt when she was able to receive and 
give her first verbal communication, In her own words, “That living word 
awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free!” * 

Helen Keller’s story gives dramatic emphasis to our human need to be 
understood, to achieve the sense of belonging, to establish our individuality, 
and to express our personality. It illustrates the inherent sociality of every 
individual, the outreach of the mind in its effort to share experience, ideas, 
and feelings with others. It is the story of a courageous struggle to satisfy 
the imperative need for expression. 


1 Helen Keller, The Story of My Life, Grosset and Dunlap, New York, 1905, p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 17. 


è Ibid., p. 23. 
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SATISFYING THE NEED FOR EXPRESSION THROUGH AN 
ENLARGING VOCABULARY 


From birth you have been seeking and finding release through communi- 
cation. When you cried as a baby, you were demanding comfort and love. 
When you began to make yourself understood, you achieved the satisfac- 
tion of winning approval. You expressed resistance and anger when you 
did not seem to be able to communicate an idea. You emerged from the 
“unconsciousness of a new-born baby,” who is only a “little mass of possibil- 
ities,” to move toward an unfolding, developing personality. The efforts of 
most of us are not handicapped, as were Helen Keller’s, by organic de- 
ficiencies. Even so, the effort is not an easy one, and none of us has yet 
attained complete mastery of the tools of speech. Growth toward fuller 
satisfaction of expressional needs is a continuous process. 

Observe children as they develop their communication personality. List 
the methods which they use to make their wishes known—to make their 
ideas understood. Note how, through trial and error, imitation, and reason- 
ing, they acquire command over new words. Although trial and error and 
imitation play a large part, the process is by no means haphazard. Children 
Soon sort out the experiences which produce the desired responses. You 
can watch the same process going on when foreign students are learning a 
new set of symbols for communication. You go through the same process 
when you search for the appropriate set of words for a new situation or a 
new audience, 

To illustrate: A child may amuse himself all day long giving voice 
to unrelated jabber. Only when a syllable accidentally hit upon—for ex- 
ample, “mom-mom”—elicits praise does he attach significance to the sound 
and begin to use it with purpose. Then he finds that the symbol can bring 
his mother to his side from another room, and he keeps this useful “word,” 
singling it out from the rest of the jabbering, which has not elicited a sat- 
isfying response. He has found a symbol that is understood. 

Another illustration: A little child observed that whenever a car was 
heard to pass by, his grandmother would raise her finger, cock her head in 
a listening attitude, and say “Car!” At first when the child imitated the 
word, he also raised his finger and cocked his head. After a short time, he 
singled out the essential, “car,” and dropped the trimmings. He had learned 


the appropriate vocabulary symbol which was economical and under- 
standable. 


Even though 
tion, your own vocabulary should develop daily in the same way. You are 


out from the various possibilities the words that will best express your 
every situation there is a best word, understandable, eco- 
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nomical, and useful. When we have established the nature of the audience 
we are communicating with; when we know the age levels of our listeners, 
their interests, and their intelligence; when we know what we want to say 
and why we want to say it—then we tackle the problem of finding those 
best words for our purpose. 

Try this: Prepare a set of directions as you would present them to several 
different age and interest groups. How would the words used differ as ad- 
dressed to people with considerable knowledge and as addressed to people 
with very little? To older people and to children? To people with an interest 
in the activity being announced and to uninterested ones? In your multiple 
presentation of these directives, use words which are understandable sym- 
bols in each case. This exercise reveals dramatically the importance, for 
gaining acceptance, of adjusting the vocabulary to the group. Don’t be 
satisfied with one way of expressing an idea. The more versatile you are in 
the use of words, the more easily you can adapt your manner of expres- 
sion to a particular audience or a particular situation. 

The subject of vocabulary is a recurring theme of this book because 
the problem is a continuous one—to be solved not by spasmodic attacks 
on the dictionary but by constant experimentation with different words and 
word combinations. An excellent exercise is the restatement of an idea in 
simpler language (or at least in different language) without change in, or 
loss of, its essential elements. In each of the groups of phrases below the 
meanings are very similar. 


Monosyllabic expression; words of one syllable; simple and easy language; 
very short words. 

To be in a mood of exasperation; to be greatly annoyed; to be in a bad 
humor; to be irritated. 

Sporadic attacks; irregular undertakings; desultory efforts; intermittent 
activities. 

To be weary; to be overcome by fatigue; to be enervated; to be physically 
exhausted, 

To use erudite language; to speak in learned phrases; to talk above the 
heads of the audience. 

Quarrelsome; contentious; belligerent; touchy; antagonistic; bickering; 
argumentative; disputatious. 


Note, however, that no two expressions are exactly the same in meaning. 
Even so-called synonyms have different shades and colorings. Especially in 
connection with our efforts to achieve variety in expression, it is important 
for us to be aware not only of basic meanings but of overtones and connota- 
tions as well. 
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In the introductory pages of this chapter a number of significant ideas 
emerge. Review them through class discussion. Can you supply illustrations 
that will clarify, or reinforce, each of the ideas? 


1. Expression through language is a mode of self-release. It is essential to 
personal and social development. 

2. Acquiring new symbols for speaking and writing is a lifelong process. 

3. In communication we are always concerned with selecting the best word, 
or words, to convey an idea. 

4. Word choices vary as audience situations vary. The skillful speaker 
adjusts his language to different listening levels. 

5. To achieve variety in expression cultivate a versatile vocabulary. 

6. Though the same idea may be expressed in different ways, it is im- 
portant to remember that no two expressions are exactly synonymous, 


CONVERSATION AS A MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION 


Personal, or social, conversation. One of the most stimulating activities 
of life is conversation—the informal, spontaneous sharing of ideas. Call to 
mind for a moment some everyday conversations in which you have par- 
ticipated. Evaluate them, contrasting those that were boring with those 
that were interesting. Of course we must admit that sometimes the subject 
may be stimulating in itself (and that some people can make any subject 
interesting), but the “life” of a conversation lies in the two-way sharing 
that it makes possible and in the Spontaneous interest that it generates. In 
evaluating a conversation, consider these questions: 


1. Was the conversation a sharing process? 
a. Were thoughts handed back and forth? 
b. Did one person monopolize the conversation? 
2. Was there a good conversational atmosphere? 
a. Was the subject of conversation one of common interest? 
b. If not, was it made interesting by the use of examples and illustra- 
tions? 
c. Was the give and take of the conversation friendly and frank? 


d. Was the conversation dominated by one person's opinions? 
3. Were the voices pleasing? 
a. Did each 


5. Was the conversation courteous? 


a. Were the interests of the other person considered? That is, did cach 
Participant show his awareness of the other person's interests? 
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b. Was there integrity in the way ideas were handled? 
c. Were the conversers also courteous listeners? 
d. Were any of the speakers conversational “bullies”? + 


In an article on “The Art of Conversation” William O. Douglas, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, defines conversation as 
“the art of exploring an idea.” Note that the writer is concerned primarily 
with the effectiveness of group conversation: 


A wag once said that the art of conversation was the patience to wait 
to speak until the other fellow had finished. That often seems to be the 
manner of it. Listen to a group come together for a tea or luncheon. 

If one recorded the talk, it would amount to a series of disconnected, 
unrelated items—each a bit of pent-up news or gossip, tenderly saved for 
the occasion and eagerly released as pauses in the conversation develop. 

The series sometimes moves fast, each story tumbling hard on the 
heels of another until one who has a choice morsel to offer must work 
hard to get a word in edgewise. But patience usually brings the reward. 

This manner of talk does not have the dignity of conversation. Con- 
versation is the art of group development or of the exploration of an 
idea. 

It may not be an argumentative process. A general proposition tendered 
is modified, qualified, restated, tested, and perhaps discarded. There is 
another start: new facts are disclosed; fresh approaches made. 

The conversation turns from one to another; it may keep coming back 
to one person who steers and guides, who is the chief directive force. But 
it proceeds as a group project, with each person adding a bit to the total, 
giving it the flavor of his personality, enlivening it with humor, changing 
its course by a penetrating shaft of insight, turning an idea into a ball that 
becomes a project of joint pursuit in the playground of a drawing room. 

This is a difficult art to develop. It usually requires more than one 
person to turn a group into the common pursuit of one idea. I have seen, 
however, one strong personality manage it: in a few moments people 
with divergent interests and points of view became excited participants in 
an intellectual problem. 

There is one simple key to success in such an undertaking. Most of us, 
when we join in a group, seek to project our ideas into it. The art of 
conversation starts with precisely the reverse. One does not seek to place 
his ideas before the others as a merchant displaying goods. He tries to 
explore the other minds to see what they have to offer. He coaxes and 
challenges, using subtle means to draw from diverse personalities their 
attitudes and philosophies respecting a specific problem or question. Dur- 
ing the process he reveals his own mind and soul. But that is a by-product. 

The main objective is to draw from each person a shaft of light, an 


‘For a good summary of the chief characteristics of effective conversation, sce 
Howard Francis Seely and William Arthur Hackett, Experiences in Speaking, Scott, 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, 1940, pp. 22-24. 
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expression of personality. When that is done, the art of conversation has 
been realized. The pursuit of ideas becomes an excitement which only a 
few have experienced. Yet it is within the reach of all.® 


After listening to and participating in several conversations, evaluate 
yourself (and ask others to evaluate you) as a conversationalist. Would it 
be profitable to have the class form a conversational code—a list of objec- 
tives to serve as a yardstick for the evaluation of conversation? Or would 
you prefer to draw up your own personal list of objectives? In either case 
it would be well to complete your evaluation by framing some recom- 
mendations for yourself, which you should follow assiduously as you strive 
to improve your own conversational skill. 

During the next few days, make it a point to observe people (salesmen, 
policemen, doctors, lawyers, ministers, bus drivers, teachers, waitresses, 
clerks, etc.) from the point of view of conversation, Note the various per- 
sonal and professional uses of conversation. Did some converse just for 
fun? Did others converse out of loneliness? Did common conversation 
help to create mutual understanding? Did it promote a familiarity with 
world events? How can conversation help a doctor in the diagnosis of a 
case? How can it help a salesman in his job? How did the conversations to 
which you listened sharpen your insight? On the basis of this period of ob- 
servation, what is your conclusion? Will being a better conversationalist be 
an asset to you? 

Many people do not realize how much they can influence others simply 
by what they say and how they say it. An advertisement in the Rocky 
Mountain News ° suggests several things about conversation: 

Win Friends, Popularity, with 
Right Words at the Right Time 


Another advertiser, in Chicago, reports that there is a simple technique of 
everyday conversation that can pay real dividends in both social and busi- 
ness advancement, and states that the technique works like magic to give 
you poise and self-confidence and make you popular. Other advertisements 
stressing the value of good conversation offer to teach the art in “ten easy 
lessons.” To what needs and feelings do these advertisements appeal? 

The basic principles of conversation can probably be acquired in one 
“easy lesson,” but the development of conversational skill is a matter of 
practice. There are ways in which you can learn to make a good impression 
every time you talk, whether in business contacts, at social functions, or in 
casual meetings with new acquaintances, 

Social conduct should, in the last analysis, be dictated by common sense 
and consideration for others—and conversation is no exception. There are 


* This Week Magazine, Nov. 16, 1952, p. 36. 
ê July 8, 1952. 
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numerous books on etiquette, or social usage, which incorporate the rules 
and conventions that have grown up over the years and also set forth the 
underlying principles that should guide our social behavior. Listed below 
are a few common conversational difficulties; try to work out the answers 
for yourself, with the aid of any books on social usage that are available. 
Then bring your answers to class and make them a subject for group 
discussion. 


What is a good way to start a conversation with a comparative stranger 
seated next to you at a dinner party? 


How can you draw into such a conversation the persons to your right and 
left and across the table? 


What can you do to revive a conversation that seems to be going dead? 


How can the subject of a conversation be changed without one’s being 
abrupt or appearing rude? 


What sorts of subjects do you consider appropriate for brief conversa- 
tions at dinner parties, dancing parties, informal calls, or somewhat 
formal receptions? 


What displeasing traits have you observed in people who are called “the 
life of the party”? How may an individual rid himself of these traits and, 
at the same time, retain his liveliness and social leadership? * 


The habit of fluency in speech, coupled with clearness, is an important 
conversational asset. Unless your thought moves forward spontaneously, 
and seemingly without effort, the conversation becomes dull—if not to you, 
to your companions. Whatever your manner of speech, it has been de- 
veloped by habit, and habits can be changed. Drawling, hesitant speech 
can be changed into fluent speech. Read and comment on the following 
quotation: 


The very nature of a conversational situation demands fluency. To 
hesitate over the use of words or to abandon half-finished sentences in 
favor of new beginnings will greatly reduce one’s effectiveness in speak- 
ing. Clearness in conversation, therefore, implies not only clear thinking 
but quick thinking—a kind of mental alertness or quickmindedness which 
supplies the appropriate response. Furthermore, this quickmindedness 
must be accompanied by a ready command of language in order that the 
conversation may not suffer through an awkward and halting manner of 
Speech. 

You will find it interesting to note the vagueness of much of the casual 
conversation which you overhear. You may also find it interesting to 
examine your own conversation to see how often you start to say some- 


? Seely and Hackett, op. cit., pp. 29f. 
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thing without knowing very definitely what you want to say—especially 
when it is your turn to talk and you feel socially impelled to do something 
about it. Perhaps you will find also that you have the habit of covering up 
the gaps in your thinking by the use of such indolent phrases as “you 
know,” “and everything,” “and so on.” Such blanket expressions may at 
times serve a real purpose, but too often they merely indicate sluggish 
habits of speech.® 


Group conversation in the classroom. Conversation is one way toward 
belonging, toward being accepted. Every student wants to feel at ease 
in his classes—at ease with himself, with his classmates, with his instructors. 
This feeling of ease grows out of a knowledge of the subject matter, an 
awareness of the challenge of ideas, and the ability to share ideas with 
others through personal and group conversation. 

Practicing the study skills—the reading and reviewing techniques ac- 
quired during the year—is the first step toward absorbing a background 
of knowledge. Reviewing the methods sharpens the skills: practicing the 
methods establishes the skills firmly. On the whole, the acquiring of knowl- 
edge, through textbook assignment and other types of directed study, is a 
simpler challenge than the sharing of knowledge, through class recitation, 
conversation and discussion, and other types of communication, because 
in the latter you have a dual responsibility—not only to know but to say, 
not only to say but to make yourself understood. 

Classroom conversation is usually more formal (but why should it be?) 
than personal or social conversation. Yet the class group is a social group 
as well as a learning group. Every member has a stake in every activity. 
Recitation which is merely a handing back of facts to the instructor violates 
the spirit of group learning. If class conversation is simply a rehashing of 
textbook facts, it cannot have the constructive character of good group 
thinking. In fact, good class conversation is not essentially different from 
good social conversation, for it stimulates participation, it recognizes 
common interests and purposes, and it seeks to incorporate the resources 
of all members of the group. It will ensure the constructiveness of class 
conversation if each student (1) sees the purpose of the conversation, (2) 
brings to bear on the problem his own knowledge, experience, and judg- 
ment, and (3) thinks of himself as talking to his classmates—and for their 
benefit—rather than to the instructor. 

Record a classroom conversation (if you can obtain a tape recorder) 
and play it back to the class. Note the etiquette and the construction of 
the best parts of the conversation. Are the facts and opinions presented 


* Roy Ivan Johnson, Laura Anita Searcy, and Werrett Wallace Charters, Prac- 


tical Studies in Composition, with Specimen Readings, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1929, p. 44, 
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“tied in” with the subject under discussion? Is the discussion orderly? Are 
the speakers reasonably articulate and fluent? Do the contributions show 
that some thinking is being done? Is there generous participation from the 
group or is the discussion actually a two- or three-way show put on by the 
more loquacious? 


Group discussion as a means to social progress. Chapter 9 deals fully 
with the purposes and values of the various kinds of group discussion. Here 
we shall be content merely to call attention to this general type of social 
interaction as an indispensable means for maintaining and promoting 
understanding. No matter how greatly we prize our individuality, we live 
in a social context. We would be helpless without the ties that link us to- 
gether. A dominant need of the personality is satisfied through rapport 
with others, particularly with others who are associated with us in common 
undertakings and common purposes. These “others” may be members of 
our club, our class, our team, our community, our church, our civic im- 
provement organization, or any other social unit to which we belong or 
would like to belong. Social progress, in any democratic sense, would 


Most of our daily communication is carried on through conversation. It 
satisfies a basic expressional need. Without conversation as a medium for 
the exchange of ideas we should be separated from one another by barriers 
of silence. As you review the values and characteristics of good conversa- 
tion, consider the following questions: 


1. If conversation is essentially a two-way sharing activity, what do the 
participants share? 

2. What is meant by the statement that conversation is the art of explor- 
ing an idea? 

3. What are some of the standards of good social conversation? Can you 
make a rating chart, using the standards you select, for the purpose 
of evaluating your own conversation? 

4. What conversational habits detract most from the pleasure and effec- 
tiveness of conversation? 

5. In group conversation what is the responsibility of the group mem- 
bers with respect to the conversational objective? mE 

6. What professional dividends may conversational ability yield? 

7. What social or personal benefits may be realized through proficiency 
in the art of conversation? e y 

8. Our conversation is part of our social behavior. What basic principle 
underlies good social conduct ( including good conversation)? 

9. What is the difference between classroom conversation and classroom 
recitation? Develop your answer by citing specific characteristics. 

10. How is group discussion an aid to social progress? Why is it referred 


to as a “basic democratic technique”? 
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halt without the continuous impact of public opinion on public problems, 
To practice the skills of group discussion in the classroom and in other 
groups is to perfect ourselves in a basic democratic technique, the tech- 
nique of intercommunication that is the basis of social intelligence. 


INDIVIDUAL SPEAKING AND WRITING 


We all know people who are misunderstood members of their family—or 
other group. We all have observed the “wall flower” and the person who is 
never selected first to join a team or to serve on a committee. The person 
thus “left out” is often at a loss to know why. He may come to the conclu- 
sion that “people just don’t like” him. But a closer analysis of his person- 
ality will probably reveal a failure in communication: the person who is 
rejected by the group has usually failed to understand and to make himself 
understood. Compare a person who seems to “belong” with a person who 
does not. Can you discern differences in their group attitudes? In their 
readiness to participate? In their tact and courtesy in conversation? In 
their command of English? 

The “outsider” may try to justify himself by pleading lack of talent. 
“My experiences are so limited,” he says. “I have been nowhere; I have 
seen nothing; I have nothing interesting to say. I have always been a dub 
at telling stories. I freeze up when I try to recite or to make a speech.” The 
flaw in his reasoning is the assumption that the ability to speak and write 
is a gift—rather than a skill to be learned. He is underselling his personality 
by admitting defeat before giving himself a fair chance to succeed. If he 
persists in his rationalizaton, his social judgment (and adjustment) will 
deteriorate rather than improve. To be normal and happy he must learn the 
skills of effective expression. And they can be learned. 


Directive and nondirective expression. Broadly classified, the two ap- 
proaches to expression are (1) the directive and (2) the nondirective. The 
first, as the term implies, uses leading, persuading, convincing techniques. 


_ Communication that seeks to control or influence the future is called 
directive communication. It ranges all the way from simple commands oF 
requests through proverbs and laws to such profound directives as the 
Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, and the opening words of the 
Declaration of Independence. Directives may be in the form of a com- 
mand or request—"“No parking,” “Thou shalt not steal,”—or they may 
be in the form of a statement—"Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth,” “All men are created free and equal.” Great ethical 
directives, like the last two, are often statements, uttered in this form 
because of the author's profound faith that they will be carried out.’ 


*Earl F. Ward, English for Commu 


nication, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1949, p. 57. 
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Advertising, political speeches, and other forms of propaganda are also 
directives phrased to look like statements of fact. They are intended to 
influence conduct rather than to give information. 

Nondirective communication has to do with the expression of feelings. 
“We tell about our feelings, not to give information, . . . but to make 
people share our feelings.” ° This sharing is called empathy. Nondirective 
communication includes telling stories, painting word pictures in prose 
or poetry, writing descriptive essays, composing songs, writing plays, etc. 
It ranges from the telling of personal experiences in conversation to the 
most finished literary products. 

The two main fields of directive communication are exposition and argu- 
mentation. The purpose of the first is to enlighten; of the second, to con- 
vince, to persuade, or to sell. Both, of course, draw upon personal ex- 
periences, observations, books, magazines, and other available material for 
facts, ideas, and illustrations. Both require reflection, that is, logical think- 
ing in interpreting and applying all relevant data. And both are concerned 
with the best order or arrangement of ideas for the accomplishment of the 
purpose at hand. 

Let us think of exposition somewhat more specifically, especially noting 
the “how” of arranging expository materials. The common patterns of or- 
ganization are the time and space arrangements, or a combination of the 
two to form a statement of process. Time order implies chronological 
progession, either in the common pattern—from the first to the last—or in 
unique, well-plotted time sequences. Space order implies a physical point 
of view in which you observe an object from far or near, from above or 
below, from the outside to the inside or the inside to the outside, from the 
back to the front or from the front to the back, or from other objective 
points in space. You might choose, for example, to explain the facts of 
erosion by looking down on the terrain from the cockpit of an airplane 
or by following a cross-country trail and viewing the effects of erosion from 
a close-up position. 

Happily there are several other types of expository organization which 
allow greater variety of approach. Some facts are explained by definition. 
The accepted procedure in definition is to place an object in the broad 
general class (genus) to which it belongs and then to point out the specific 
qualities that makes it different from the others in the class (differentia). 
The following are good rules to apply in connection with this brief type of 
exposition: 


1. In framing a logical definition do not use the word defined or its root 
in the definition. To say that “criticism is the art of criticizing” is a mere 
waste of words. 


10 Ibid, 
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2. If possible, use terms more familiar than the word being defined. 

3. Do not be content merely with giving synonyms. Though they may 
be helpful, no synonym provides an adequate definition. 

4. Avoid vague and abstract terms in the definition. When they seem 
to be unavoidable, try to explain immediately what you mean by them. 

5. Avoid mere talk about the term you are trying to define." 


As an exercise in applying these rules, compose brief definitions of the 
following: 


synonym exposition 
clause paragraph 
metaphor propaganda 
proverb proof 
alliteration testimony 


An idea may be explained briefly, often in a single sentence, or it may be 
expanded into a paragraph or even a series of paragraphs. Such extensions 
usually include a logical definition which is built out by example, by com- 
parison, by detailed analysis, by description, or by other appropriate 
methods of development. All the various methods of paragraph develop- 
ment treated in Chapter 6 are useful in exposition. The clarity of the ex- 
position depends to a great extent upon the method chosen. Properly 
handled, any subject lends itself to clear explanation. 

Let us consider next the directive art of argumentation. In common 
parlance, “argument” means conflict of opinions, clash of prejudices, vocal 
disagreement on any problem or issue. Each of the arguers tries to win 
by talking louder and faster than the other fellow. But this is not true argu- 
ment. In real argument each party involved in the discussion advances facts 
and truths in an effort to prove to a disinterested judge that the preponder- 
ance of evidence is on his side. To be a disinterested judge, you must be 
able to lay aside your preconceived convictions; you must always be ready 
to “change your mind.” Etymologically, to argue simply means to make 
clear, 

In spite of the emphasis we place upon straight thinking in education and 
the pride we take in the “logical-mindedness” of the human race, we dare 
not be too optimistic about the power of logic to move people from 
positions which they have assumed and to which they have been emotion- 
ally conditioned. If we are honest, we shall probably include ourselves 
among those who are unwilling, at times, to be convinced. 


It is sometimes impossible to argue with a man, as when he has prejudices 
so deeply rooted that he is beyond the reach of rational argument. Let 


11 W, Paul Jones, Writing Scientific Papers and Reports, 3d ed., Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 1954, p. 31. 
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us remember this possibility and we will not overestimate the power of 
logic and reason. And no one is wholly immune from these irrational 
influences, though hardly anyone is irrational in general and about every- 
thing. But, though we are not completely rational, we still assume that the 
normal state is one of rationality. And even those who doubt whether 
rationality is the norm usually take the position that it is the other fellow 
who is thinking with his glands instead of his mind.'* 


Inductive and deductive reasoning. The two main patterns of argument 
are (1) inductive reasoning and (2) deductive reasoning. Inductive reason- 
ing is exemplified by the research pattern which leads to the development 
of new scientific laws or formulas. It was by induction that Thomas Edison 
found the best material for the filament in the light bulb; his laborious 
accumulation of data from laboratory tests makes an interesting story. New 
cures for diseases are established only after they have been proved by 
hundreds of tests under every conceivable condition. You must always keep 
in mind that you cannot expect to derive a sound generalization from 
limited evidence. You cannot say, “All the apples from this orchard are 
sour” just because the two you tasted puckered your mouth. 


The fallacy called the “hasty generalization” simply refers to the fact 
that we jump too quickly to conclusions concerning “all.” For example, 
we see a woman driving carelessly, and generalize: “All women are poor 
drivers.” We see a car weaving in and out of traffic, and note that it has a 
California license: “Wouldn’t you know,” we say. “A California driver. 
That’s the way they all drive out there.” Anita Loos’ gay heroine thought 
that gentlemen preferred blondes because she was a blonde and men were 
attracted to her. 

We learn that Napoleon got along on five hours of sleep. From this we 
may conclude that “five hours of sleep is all that anybody really needs.” 
Our assumption is that what Napoleon could do, anybody can do, until 
we learn that we are not Napoleons. (If we don’t learn this eventually, 
we aren’t permitted to circulate freely.) The next example is undoubtedly 
the worst example of generalizing ever committed. A man declared that 
all Indians walk single file. When challenged for his evidence, he replied, 
“How do I know that? I once saw an Indian walk that way.” 1° 


This caution against hasty generalization, against jumping to conclusions 
on the basis of scanty evidence, needs to be underscored. It represents one 
of the commonest breakdowns in logical thinking: the willingness to ascribe 
to all the observed characteristics of the few. It is possible, of course, to 
construct hypotheses after an impressive amount of data has been as- 


12 Lionel Ruby, The Art of Making Sense, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
1954, p. 20. 
13 Ibid., pp. 258f. 
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sembled, but such theories remain tentative, subject to further check by 
new experience and observation. 

Deduction proceeds in the other direction, that is, from the general to 
the particular. Our large body of knowledge or accepted beliefs provides 
us with certain principles, or “truths,” that serve as starting points for our 
thinking. The simple and classic form of deductive reasoning is the syllogism 
(All men are mortal; Socrates is a man; therefore Socrates is mortal). 
The syllogism, completely stated, contains a major premise, a minor premise, 
and a conclusion, But in our everyday thinking we sometimes skip over one 
of the premises, assuming it to be obvious, and state our conclusion boldly 
with only a hint of the syllogistic reasoning that underlies it. Here is a typi- 
cal example: “Harry and Wilma must be happily married; they go out to- 
gether so much!” Another example: “Women should have the right to vote 
because they pay taxes.” Can you construct the syllogisms underlying these 
inferences? Much fuzzy thinking occurs when we fail to adhere to the rules 
of syllogistic reasoning. For instance, what makes the reasoning in this 
statement illogical: “Taxpayers have the right to vote; women have the 
right to vote; therefore women are taxpayers”? 

We are constantly using the principle of deductive reasoning by making 
specific judgments dictated by basic premises, or assumptions. If our basic 
assumption is “The function of the school is to transmit the heritage of the 
past,” what may be our conclusion in regard to the value of a course dealing 
exclusively with current events? Study the following premises and suggest 
conclusions that might be deduced with respect to some specific action, 
occurrence, or proposal. 


The library is a place for study. 

Participation in social activities is bad for scholarship. 
Comic books have a debasing influence. 

Medical care should be equally available to all students. 
Group discussion is a democratic process, 


Personal and social development are inseparably related to communication 
skills. 


For further discussion of the forms of argument, including a more de- 
tailed analysis of the processes of reasoning, consult one or more standard 
textbooks on debate, logic, or psychology.’* Our objective here is to point 
out the need in every hour of your waking experience for marshaling facts 
and ideas, making applications, drawing conclusions, and communicating 
your conclusions to others in an effective and convincing fashion. Inability 


14 Consult your library catalog for appropriate references. Your attention is called 
especially to: Lionel Ruby, op. cit.; Monroe C. Beardsley, Thinking Straight, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1950; A. E. Mander, Logic for the Millions, Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York, 1947. 
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in this area of expression contributes to a feeling of insecurity. Also it 
reduces conversation on controversial topics to the level of bickering. 


TO SUMMARIZE— 


We engage in two major types of communication—directive and non- 
directive. The former seeks to explain, convince, persuade; the latter is 
concerned chiefly with the sharing of feelings and experiences. Exposition 
and argumentation are both directive. The simplest form of exposition is 
the definition, which assigns an object or an idea to a general class and 
identifies specific differentiating characteristics. But exposition (or ex- 
planation) may be expanded into a paragraph—or many paragraphs—and 
may utilize any of the common patterns of paragraph development. Argu- 
ment rises out of a conflict of opinion and calls for logical reasoning. 
Inductive reasoning begins with an examination of specifics (the accumu- 
lation of data) and proceeds to conclusion in the form of a generalization 
based on the evidence. Deductive reasoning, on the other hand, proceeds 
from the general to the particular. It begins with an accepted belief or 
principle and makes application to particular situations. A common pattern 
of deductive reasoning is the syllogism. 


Storytelling 


Earlier in this chapter a distinction was made between directive and non- 
directive expression. This classification serves chiefly to point up the 
difference between two main types of purpose: (1) to inform, to persuade, 
to guide; and (2) to provide enjoyment. It is true these purposes are not 
mutually exclusive. Every lecturer who seeks to inform an audience or to 
sway their thinking in regard to a specific problem also hopes to entertain 
them—at least to make the occasion pleasurable rather than painful. 
Likewise, in telling a story or in writing a poem or in relating a personal 
experience, the immediate purpose of enjoyment for oneself and others 
may be coupled with the (often equally important) purpose of clarifying 
or illustrating an idea, conveying a point of view, influencing the thinking 
of the reader or listener. 

The social value of good storytelling is self-evident. The person who can 
relate his own experiences entertainingly, repeat effectively a funny story 
he has heard, or add spice to the conversation with a humorous anecdote 
is always a welcome addition to the party. Much of our sharing of experi- 
ence takes the form of narration, as is evidenced by the frequency with 
which we use such phrases as “That reminds me . . .”; “When I was 
in . . .”; “Did I ever tell you about . . . ?”; “This is what happened 
”: “I heard a good story last week. . . .” To be able to rise to the 


é um 


occasion, to reconstruct experiences (either your own or others’) so that 
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your audience can “see” an incident as you see it, with the same detail and 
color, is one of the best tests of skill in communication. How would you 
rate your own ability in this respect? The person who disclaims any ability 
in storytelling usually adds, “And since I can’t do it well, I never try it,” 
thus revealing the secret of his insecurity. He has not learned the art of 
storytelling because he has not practiced it. If you have a tendency to run 
away from the challenge and let others take over the narrative role, take 
yourself in hand: a story will prosper on your tongue as well as on the 
tongue of another if you will discipline yourself through practice. Take ad- 
vantage of appropriate opportunities to try out your skill. 

The following rules are based on suggestions made by members of the 
National Story Tellers’ League. If you will apply them consistently, you 
will find your storytelling ability improving. 


1. Tell the story as naturally as possible. Do not attempt an “elocu- 
tionary” manner. 

2. Make every sentence as fully expressive as possible. 

3. Forget yourself and think of your story. 

4. Keep in mind that your story is for your audience. Try to win and 
hold its interest. 

. Show unmistakable zest and enthusiasm in relating your story. 

. Talk directly to your audience. 

. Try to develop pleasing voice qualities. 

. Try to visualize the incidents of your story. If you can make the story 
live for you, you are more likely to make it live for your listeners also. 

9. Stop when you are through. 


cot nN 


Since practice is the key to improvement, arrange a practice hour in 
which each member of the group will narrate an incident, or personal ex- 
perience, which can be reported in two to three minutes. The incidents 
need not be humorous, though humor will lend variety. The experiences 
reported in The Reader's Digest under the title “Life in These United 
States” may give you some suggestions about the kind of material that 
is appropriate. In applying the nine guide points mentioned above, bear 
in mind that the good storyteller knows what to leave out as well as what 
to put in. Many a good story has been spoiled by being overcrowded with 
nonessential details. Another piece of advice: Try to get off to a good start. 
A brief, concise statement engages your listener's interest and focuses his 
attention. A tedious introduction may lose you your audience before you 
are launched into your story. Since self-evaluation is the first step to self- 
improvement, start by rating yourself on the six standards listed in the rat- 
ing chart on the opposite page (or by other standards accepted by the 
class). Note that the chart provides a graphic method of indicating your 
comparative strengths and weaknesses by connecting the six points of your 
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Very 
Poor Poor Medium Fair Good 


. Do I know my story thoroughly? 


. Do | use good judgement in de- 
ciding which details to omit and 
which to include? 


. Do | overcome self-conscious: 
ness by putting myself into 
the story? 


4. Do | keep oh audience constant- 
ly in mind? Do | strive to win 

and hold interest? 

Do | make my words and sen- 


tences expressive without resort- 
ing to an elocutionary manner? 


DD =e 


w 


a 
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. Do I stop at the psychological 
moment? 


rating (as shown in the chart) by a dotted or colored line. The resulting 
graph is sometimes called an “ability profile.” The points that lie well to 
the left represent the points of greatest challenge. 


The Short Story 


The short story is one of the more popular forms of literature. Its brevity 
appeals to the busy reader who wants something he can read (and enjoy) 
in one sitting and put down with a feeling of completion and of satisfaction. 
In a span of 1,000 to 5,000 words it presents an aspect of human experi- 
ence in which the reader can share. It is sometimes like an embossed de- 
sign, with characters, motives, and action standing out in clear relief. 
The thing that distinguishes the short story from simple narration is plot, 
and the essence of plot is conflict—conflict of desire, opinion, purpose. 
Wherever such conflict is discerned, there is a story in the making. Our 
everyday experience offers a wealth of raw material for good stories, but 
only the person who is sensitive to the “story clues” in everything he sees 
and hears recognizes the potentials of plot, action, suspense, characteriza- 
tion, theme. 


The good storyteller is a good observer. He is keenly conscious of life 
as it goes on around him. He has trained himself to note the sad, the 
happy, the cynical, the dreamy, the submissive, or the defiant face. He 
knows that there may be a good story plot behind any one of them. For 
example, suppose that a waiter in a restaurant seems unusually preoccu- 
pied, inattentive, absent-minded. He wears a dreamy expression. Can 
you construct, in your imagination, a chain of events which will explain 
the worried expression and the obvious preoccupation . . . ? Perhaps 
he needs more money to meet the demands of his family; he has agreed 
to a scheme which his conscience disapproves. How will he meet the test? 
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Perhaps he has received a letter . . . containing unwelcome news. What 
is the news? And why does it disturb him in this manner? What has he 
decided to do about it? Your plot will answer these questions.’ 


Characterization. The writer of a story looks upon his characters as real 
people, and he wants them to be real to the reader. Normally he uses one 
or more of the following methods in depicting a character: (1) he tells how 
the character looks; (2) he describes the environment in which the 
character lives; (3) he lets the character reveal himself through what he 
says; (4) he lets the character reveal himself through what he does; (5) 
he tells what other people say about him. 

All these are rather obvious methods of getting acquainted with people. 
They are methods we use in everyday life in formulating judgments of 
character and personality. Sometimes the writer of a story leans more 
heavily on one type of evidence than another. One of the most important— 
and one that requires very skillful handling—is method 3, the revelation 
of character through conversation. If dialogue is to be realistic, it must not 
be stilted—and it must be consistent throughout. Consistency, in the story 
as in real life, is a most convincing quality. Following is a passage from 
Katherine Mansfield’s “The Daughters of the Late Colonel.” Note how the 


author uses this conversation to give us a close-up picture of the three 
characters. 


“Well,” said Grandfather Pinner, beginning to thump, “what have you 
got to tell me?” 

What had he, what had he got to tell him? Cyril felt himself smiling 
like a perfect imbecile. The room was stifling, too. 

But Aunt Josephine came to his rescue. She cried brightly, “Cyril says 
his father is still very fond of meringues, father dear.” 

“Eh?” said Grandfather Pinner, curving his hand like a purple 
meringue-shell over one ear, 

Josephine repeated, “Cyril says his father is still very fond of meringues.” 

“Can't hear,” said old Colonel Pinner. And he waved Josephine away 
with his stick, then pointed with his stick to Cyril. “Tell me what she’s 
trying to say,” he said. 

(My God!) “Must 1?” said Cyril, blushing and Staring at Aunt 
Josephine. 

“Do, dear,” she smiled. “It will please him so much.” 

“Come on, out with it!” cried Colonel Pinner testily, beginning to 
thump again. 


And Cyril leaned forward and yelled, “Father's still very fond of 
meringues.” 


15 Roy Ivan Johnson, Esther Marshall Cowan, and Mary Safford Peacock, Study 


and Appreciation of the Short Story, Silver Burdett Company, New York, 1938, 
pp. ixj. 
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At that Grandfather Pinner jumped as though he had been shot. 

“Don’t shout,” he cried. “What’s the matter with the boy? Meringues! 
What about ’em?” 

“Oh, Aunt Josephine, must we go on?” groaned Cyril desperately. 

“It’s quite all right, dear boy,” said Aunt Josephine, as though he and 
she were at the dentist’s together. “He'll understand in a minute.” And 
she whispered to Cyril, “He’s getting a bit deaf, you know.” Then she 
leaned forward and really bawled at Grandfather Pinner, “Cyril only 
wanted to tell you, father dear, that his father is still very fond of 
meringues.” 

Colonel Pinner heard that time, heard and brooded, looking Cyril up 
and down. 

“What an esstrordinary thing!” said old Grandfather Pinner. “What an 
esstrordinary thing to come all this way here to tell me!” 

And Cyril felt it was. 


Plot and action. The plot of a story, as has been indicated, arises out of 
the conflict which is to be resolved. All the action of the story points toward . 
this outcome, the solution of conflict. Sometimes in a problem story the 
author stops short of actual solution and leaves to the reader’s imagination 
the possible consequences of actions. In other words, the sto.y writer 
often contents himself with setting up the problem. In general the action 
of a story moves toward a climax, or a point of maximum interest. This is 
the point at which the “narrative question” is answered, the question that 
has persisted in the reader’s mind and created a feeling of suspense. As 
the plot develops, new incidents are introduced which illuminate the mo- 
tives of the characters, add to the complexity of the problem, and intensify 
the reader’s interest. As you read your next short story, make a special 
point of noticing (1) when the narrative question becomes apparent, (2) 
how the incidents of the story are related to the main question or problem, 
(3) what devices are used to create suspense, and (4) where the climax 
of the story occurs. 


Theme. Every good story is built around an idea. This idea, the story’s 
theme, may be to reveal the consequences of certain types of action; it may 
be to show how individual problems can be resolved; it may be to clarify 
in the minds of readers a persisting social problem; it may be to stimulate 
an appreciation of certain facts or conditions. Even when the major pur- 
pose is to entertain, the story must be about something. Try to evolve a 
series of incidents which would illustrate one (or more) of the following 
themes: 


1, Fear can destroy happiness. 
2. Childhood impressions are lasting. 
3. Sooner or later we take our own medicine. 
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4. Failure is sometimes a steppingstone. 
5. Some things we lose by seeking them. 
6. Sooner or later one must make up his mind. 


Point of view. Stories may be told from many different points of view. 
The narrator may assume the role of the “omniscient eye” and relate each 
incident from the vantage point of complete knowledge, including familiar- 
ity with the thoughts and feelings of all the characters. He may tell the 
story in the first person, speaking as one of the characters participating 
in the action. Or he may tell the story in the third person. In this case the 
author may “look over the shoulder” of one of the characters and view the 
developing action as if from within the consciousness of this character.'" 


Coo 
The art of telling a story well can be acquired: it is not necessarily a gift, 
a native endowment. 


The immediate purpose of providing enjoyment may be supplemented by 
the purpose of clarifying or illustrating an idea. 


Storytelling, particularly the ability to recount personal experiences, to 
relate the details of specific incidents, or to tell an appropriate anecdote, 
has important social value. 


The golden rules for good storytelling are (1) know your story, (2) ex- 
clude irrelevant details, (3) think about your story—not about yourself, 
(4) work for audience interest, (5) choose expressive words and sentences, 
and (6) stop at the psychological moment. 


The short story, as a literary form, is distinguished from simple narration 
by plot, the essence of which is conflict. 


Other elements usually found in the artistic narrative are action, suspense, 
characterization, and theme. 


The person who is an alert observer finds in everyday life innumerable 
“clues” for the creation of good stories. 


Stories may be told from many different points of view, but in any one 


story the narrator must choose one point of view and stay with it con- 
sistently. 


Physical point of view, especially in descriptive portions of the narrative, 
is important for clearness. Any change in physical point of view should be 
plainly indicated. 

EEUU 


16 For a fuller discussion of point of view see Glenn Clark, A Manual of the 
Short Story Art, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922, and other references 
in your library. 
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When description is blended with narration, as it almost always is, the 
term “point of view” takes on another meaning. Here it means the main- 
tenance of a position, a physical angle from which the scene is viewed. In 
describing a house, the describer tells what he sees from a certain position, 
or point of view. If the point of view must be changed in order to get 
certain details into the picture, the reader is apprised of the changed 
position. Such phrases as “moving closer to the entrance,” “from the 
opposite side,” “upon entering the hallway” warn the reader that the 
author is shifting his position and is now able to focus on aspects of the 
scene that were not visible from the earlier point of view. Even in simple 
narratives, where very little description is used, it is important to keep 
geographical locations clear. The reader must know where the action is 
occurring. Thus you will find the careful writer using such locational phrases 
as “when I arrived at the station,” “along Main Street,” “in front of the 
hotel,” “on the opposite side of the bay.” 

Exercises in storytelling will repay you manifold for the time and effort 
involved. Begin with simple incidents and anecdotes and gradually enlarge 
the scope of your narratives. Share with the class some of the favorite 
stories that have been handed down in your family. As you develop facility 
in the art, you are also developing a valuable social skill. The person who 
can “spin a good yarn” whether it is humorous, imaginative, or realistic 
is a welcome addition to any group. Also supplement your oral practice 
with occasional attempts at story writing. 


DEVELOPING YOUR SPEAKING PERSONALITY 


An ineffective manner of speaking is an impediment to communication. 
Ideas that are well thought out, sentences that are logically phrased, ap- 
pear dull if the speaker has not learned to reinforce his ideas with an ex- 
pressive speaking manner. His speech lacks spark if his attitude is passive 
and uninterested, if he makes no eye-to-eye contact with his listeners, if 
his voice is flat and monotonous, if his tones are nasal, muffled and indis- 
tinct, if his pronunciation is careless. In other words, failure to develop an 
effective speaking personality may nullify any number of other admirable 
characteristics. 

Have you ever had the experience of meeting a person who made a 
very favorable impression upon you by his general appearance, his man- 
ner of dress, his pleasant facial expression before he began to speak but 
whose speaking personality contradicted the impression made by his 
physical personality? On the other hand, you are familiar with people 
whose general appearance might be characterized as commonplace, who 
do not stand out in a group because of any superior physical qualities, but 
who, when they begin to talk, command attention and admiration. Their 
tone, inflection, and manner of speaking show friendliness and respect. 
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What they say and how they say it engenders confidence. In such cases the 
speaking personality erases completely your initial impression of common- 
placeness.*? 

The crucial question for you is: How can I improve my speaking person- 
ality? A comprehensive answer to this question can best be obtained 
through diligent research in good standard speech texts.'* Unless your 
speech deficiencies are serious, a little self-analysis and some well-directed 
effort will lead to better speech habits and therefore to a better speaking 
personality. An individual who is capable of speaking effectively is under- 
selling his personality if, through carelessness or indifference, he permits 
undesirable speech habits to persist. It is not within the scope of this text 
to deal in detail with the components of good speech, but your attention 
is directed in the following paragraphs to some common faults in speaking, 
faults which impair the effectiveness of oral communication and thus de- 
tract from the personality of the speaker. 


Overcoming excessive nasality. Most of the extreme nasality you hear 
in everyday speech is not the result of organic deficiency. It is caused by 
.the nervous or lazy habit of closing the throat and leaving the tongue 
humped in the back of the mouth. The three nasal sounds are m, n, and ng. 
A certain amount of nasality is required in uttering these sounds properly. 
Hold your nose tightly with your thumb and finger and pronounce this 
sentence: “The most common medium of communication is the speaking 
voice.” You should feel the m’s and n’s and the ng vibrating in your nose 
like violin strings. If you are addicted to excessive nasality, you can feel 
the vibrations (though not so strongly) when you utter some of the non- 
nasal tones, Closing your nostrils again, try saying the sentence “This is a 
beautiful day.” The sounds should come out as clearly as if you were say- 
ing them normally, without any constriction of the nasal passages. You can 
do much to improve the quality of your voice by identifying points of need 
and working conscientiously to modify undesirable habits or traits. In cases 


of severe difficulty a speech specialist should be consulted, if one is 
available. 


Improving pronunciation and enunciation. Many words have two or 
more correct pronunciations. Before you criticize a pronunciation used by 
another speaker, check its acceptability by reference to a standard author- 
ity. In the introductory section of any unabridged dictionary you will find 
a long list of words differently pronounced by different orthoépists. How do 

17 Seth Fessenden, Roy Ivan Johnson, and P. Merville Larson, The Teacher 
Speaks, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1954, p. 9. 


18 There are numerous good standard speech texts. The student is expecially re- 
ferred to Fessenden, Johnson, and Larson, op. cit., several chapters of which are de- 
voted to the improvement of speech personality. 
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you account for variations in “permissible” pronunciations? What part 
does usage play in determining pronunciations? Can you give instances 
of foreign words that have gradually taken on English pronunciations? Do 
pronunciations vary according to regions or localities? 

When you incorporate a new word into your vocabulary, don’t guess at 
its pronunciation. If there is the slightest shadow of uncertainty, look it up. 
Is the word “hyperbole” pronounced with three syllables or four? Check 
your pronunciation of “crotchety,” “raucous,” “temperament,” “culinary,” 
“exquisite,” “comparable.” As an exercise in word study, make a list of 
words you encounter during the week about whose pronunciation you are 
uncertain. You may pick them up from a radio program, from a public 
lecture, from a campus conversation, from your reading, or from any 
other source. 

Perhaps the greatest offender against good delivery is the poor enunci- 
ator, the careless articulator, the person who speaks with muffled voice and 
with lazy lips and tongue. “Did you eat?” becomes “ ’J’eat?”; “Why didn’t 
you?” becomes ““Wyen’ju?”; “Let me,” becomes “Lemme.” Another char- 
acteristic of the careless speaker is the dropping of letters: the use of 
“goin’ ” for “going,” of “kep’” for “kept,” of “weeling” for “wheeling,” 
of “wich” for “which.” 


“Oh, what’s the difference,” some people will say, “so long as I am 
understood?” Of course that depends on the standard by which one lives. 
By some standards one might wear overalls at a dinner party; overalls 
would undoubtedly keep one just as warm as more formal clothes. Or one 
might lift food to the mouth with a knife; it gets the food in quite as well 
as a fork. But the knife, the overalls and the rustic speech stamp one 
as a misfit among people who know better.*® 


Careless articulation, like many other speech faults, can be remedied by 
self-directed effort. The best cure is self-cure. The first step, of course, is 
awareness. If you can get a tape recording of your voice in normal con- 
versation, listen carefully as you play it back to discover instances of 
blurred enunciation. Do you run your syllables together? Are your words 
muffled and indistinct? You may find it very revealing to hear yourself as 
others hear you. The frequent use of the recorder is recommended as an 
aid to improvement. Your ear should tell you whether or not you are 
making progress. 


Getting variety in your speech. Monotony is almost a synonym for dull- 
ness, but variety is a challenge to interest. A monotonous voice is a one- 
tone voice—a dead-level voice. But there are many ways of introducing 
variety into your speech. The basic principle to be observed is this: Suit 


19 Wilhelmina G. Hedde and William N. Brigance, American Speech, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, 1955, pp. 133/. 
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expression to meaning. You can do this by varying your pitch, by using 
meaningful inflections, by emphasizing key words, by making strategic 
pauses, by varying the rate of your speech. 

Consider first the range of your speaking voice. If you sing, you know 
what your singing range is; you know that there are certain high notes and 
certain low notes you can reach without effort or strain. Most people can 
sing up and down the scale easily, but few speak up and down the scale. 
As you speak or read, try getting away from your “Middle C.” Put some 
peaks and valleys into your voice. Read aloud the following statement, 
the opening sentence of an essay called “Lazy Ink-pots” by Charles S. 
Brooks: *° 


When I think of what easy remnants essays may be made I wonder 
that every lukewarm pen does not engage its leisure in throwing them 
together. 


If your voice pattern could be diagrammed, would it look like a level 
line? Or would it look like this? 


think lukewarm 
I of what every 
when 


Following are other sentences from the same essay, As you read each 
one, let your voice bring out the full meaning. Note the suggestions on 
the right for securing variety and interest. 


1. If his study window looks Distinct upward inflection on 


upon a garden a score of sub- 
jects will rise from grass and 
flowering bush to crowd his ink- 
pot. 


2. By what magic does nature 
sort its colors from the sun and 
tip its brush with yellow for the 
daffodil? 


garden, Emphatic downward in- 
flection on score. Slight pause 
after bush. 


Higher pitch for by what magic. 
Slight pause after magic and sun. 
Downward inflection on yellow. 


20 In Like Summer's Cloud: A Book of Essays, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 


New York, 1925. 
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3. For three months of careless 
days it will not matter whether 
Columbus sailed from Italian or 
Spanish port, or who it was who 
looked with wild surmise, silent, 
upon a peak in Darien, 


Read first part rapidly, slowing 
rate as sentence progresses. Em- 
phasize Jtalian and Spanish. 
Pause before and after silent. 
Strong downward glide on last 
five words. 


Suggested Exercise 


Take thirty minutes to review the major topics discussed in this chapter. 
List them in the order of their importance for you. That is, put first the 
communication skills that you think you should cultivate most diligently 
because of their potential value for you personally, socially, or profes- 
sionally. Prepare a brief statement explaining the significance of one of the 
skills you have ranked highest in importance. Your need for expression 
is imperative, like the need of every other human being, but your need for 
improvement in the skills of expression will vary according to your per- 
sonality, your habit patterns, and the progress you have already achieved. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Common Denominators of 


Effective Expression 


The mastery of words as tools of expression is a fairly good indicator of 
the likelihood of success—both in college and after college. You have al- 
ready, in earlier chapters in this book, dealt with certain basic problems 
in interpreting words as symbols for meaning. In this connection you were 
studying words and their ways primarily from the point of view of reader 
or listener. Now, for a time, you will be asked to focus your attention upon 
language as an instrument for communicating your own ideas, your own 
opinions, your own feelings, to others. Your aim will be to increase your 
skill as a chooser and user of words in speaking and writing. 


COMMON PROBLEMS IN THE USE OF WORDS: 
PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING 


Your respect for the time-honored and established forms of words will 
mount as you increasingly engage in activities in which you seek to convey 
meaning to the minds of others through the use of language. Almost every 
word you use is addressed to someone. Your listeners and readers take it 
for granted that you mean what you say; you can expect them to react 
predictably to your words only if you say what you mean. To do this you 
must first of all produce the appropriate and recognizable symbol for the 
meaning you wish to convey. To do their most effective work your words 
have to sound or look right. If a spoken word is to have the quality of a 
precision tool, its sounds must be accurately and clearly made. Similarly, 
the letters that make up a written word must be accurately and clearly 
assembled if the word is to do its intended job. Mispronunciations and mis- 
spellings interfere with communication: they distract (or amuse) the 
listener or reader and often prevent his getting a message that, aside from 
these faults, may be adequately expressed. 
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With an eye to the possibilities for improving verbal craftsmanship 
through discussion, study, and practice, let us consider now some of the 
problems of pronunciation and spelling that confront college students. 


Pronunciation: Mastery of the Spoken Word 


In the preceding chapter you were introduced briefly to the problem of 
pronunciation; here you are invited to give it more extended study. One 
has not completely mastered the use of a word until he can pronounce 
it accurately and without hesitation. Flatness and poverty of expression 
mark the speech of the person who must again and again balk at a word 
he “knows” but dares not to try to utter. He turns back, chooses a less 
satisfactory substitute, may even abandon altogether the attempt to give 
expression to what he feels or thinks. There is a sense of assurance that 
comes from knowing the correct pronunciation of the words you need to 
use. This knowledge makes possible flexibility, variety, and precision in all 
oral communication. 

Your standards in the use of language are frequently taken as an index 
of your level of education, as well as of your level of maturity and self- 
confidence. No one can escape this sort of judgment on the part of friends 
and acquaintances, no matter how unfair the judgment may sometimes be. 
As long as you live you will use language—not only as a tool for thinking 
but as a tool for communicating. And your success in both will be de- 
termined largely by the mastery you exercise over this important tool. 


Typical causes of mispronunciation. What are some of the causes of 
errors in pronunciation? Some may be described as “accidental”: occasion- 
ally a peculiar combination of words will cause a “slip of the tongue.” A 
little experience with tongue twisters will illustrate this fact. Even after 
practice, such a combination of syllables as “She sold sea shells at the 
seashore” may trip you up. Sometimes a shift in thought or word choice 
in the middle of a phrase will cause an unintentional mispronunciation: 
“We were driving rapidly to—[and here comes the shift] to-ward the fire.” 
Your speaking momentum carries you on with such force that you are 
precipitated into mispronunciation. The best discipline in this case is to 
stop and correct the error by repeating the word or phrase. 

Incorrect pronunciation may also arise from following imperfect models. 
A person tends to adopt the pronunciations that he hears around him. It 
may never occur to you to question the pronunciations that prevail in your 
community. Moreover, the first pronunciation that you hear fixes an audi- 
tory pattern of that word for you. For example, if the first time you hear 
“flaccid muscles” referred to, the word is pronounced flas-sid, you accept 
that pronunciation unquestioningly. Even after you hear it pronounced 
correctly (flak-sid), the first impression often continues to dominate, and 
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it controls your use of the word. The wrong pattern which has been fixed in 
your mind is especially apt to persist if you are indifferent to accurate 
pronunciation or have not trained yourself to be alert to variation in 
sound, Often a group attack on the problem of pronunciation will help to 
develop habits of keen observation and clear sound production. 

In transferring a word from your passive vocabulary to your active 
vocabulary,’ be sure to pay special attention to your first attempts. Error 
can usually be forestalled by preliminary reference to a good dictionary. 
Have you mastered the technique of converting into sounds the symbols 
used in the “respelling for pronunciation” of each entry? Almost all error 
in pronunciation, whatever the cause, can be readily avoided if the ever- 
ready printed versions of the proper sounds are closely studied before 
remedial practice begins. If you are in doubt, consult the key to symbols 
used in “respelling for pronunciation” in your dictionary. 


Hearing is knowing. A central concern in the matter of correcting pro- 
nunciation is that of learning to hear the sounds you yourself make in 
speaking as well as the sounds others produce. That there is a lack of 
attention to this kind of hearing—or listening—is evidenced by the preva- 
lence of careless speech patterns. How common, for example, is the sub- 
stitution of the word “of” for “have” in expressions like “I could have done 
it”! You can no doubt supply many other examples of this type of imper- 
fect pronunciation, which too often mars our spoken English. It may be 
argued that this sort of error is really a breakdown of enunciation rather 
than of pronunciation, but the two are inseparably linked. Carelessness in 
“shaping words to sound” results in a kind of mutilated speech—in words 
that are blurred or in agglomerations of sounds that are not recognizable 
as words at all. Poor pronunciation, like a very imperfect sign, is likely to 
convey imperfect meaning—or no meaning at all. This state of affairs can 
persist only so long as a person remains “deaf” to differentiations in sound. 
Sometimes a bad case of indifference and lack of effort must be cured be- 
fore the sense of hearing can be sharpened. Here again the group attack may 
be of value. Try the project of organizing small “speech-listening” groups 
for the purpose of detecting and banishing speech deformities resulting 
from careless pronunciation or enunciation. 

In addition to hearing sounds accurately and learning to translate cor- 
rectly the printed symbols of pronunciation, there remains the matter of 
fixing the habit of correct sound-pattern for every word you use. Actually 
you began early in life to build your store of words by saying them over 
until they “fitted” your tongue comfortably. Repetition, first of the single 
word, then of the word in a number of different contexts, is a natural 
method of adding it to your vocabulary. Your speech can be one of the 


1 See the diagram on page 95 representing your two vocabularies. 
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most valuable assets of your personality; you should care enough about 
it to cultivate the qualities that give it distinction. Accurate pronunciation 
is one of these qualities. 


THE PROBLEM OF PRONUNCIATION 


1. By increasing the accuracy of your pronunciation 
a. You increase the clarity and effectiveness of your expression. 
b. You increase confidence and self-assurance in speaking. 
c. You increase the likelihood of impressing others favorably with re- 
spect to your educational and cultural background. 
2. To improve your pronunciation 
a. Develop an active desire to improve. 
b. Cultivate a “hearing ear,” alert to differentiations of sound-patterns. 
c. Master the process of translating diacritical markings into sounds. 
If you have difficulty, consult the key provided by your dictionary. 
d. Make an effort to identify and correct your own errors in pro- 


nunciation, 
e. Fix correct sound-patterns in your mind by practice. 


Spelling: Mastery of the Written Word 


Failure to master the spelling of words used in ordinary written com- 
munication is comparable to failure to master the pronunciation of words 
needed in everyday speech: the causes and effects of these two kinds of 
failure are similar. Persistent error in these mechanical aspects of writing 
and speaking is often due to nothing more fundamental than carelessness 
and lack of effort. To overcome spelling or pronunciation difficulties you 
need, first, to recognize that you have such difficulties; then, to analyze 
the errors or types of error that you habitually make; and, finally, to dis- 
cover the probable causes of your errors. You can then proceed at once 
systematically to eliminate them. 

Do you keep a written list of your spelling errors? Many a “poor” 
speller has trained himself to greater spelling proficiency by the simple 
means of maintaining a practice list of words. Keeping such a list enables 
you to tell at a glance (1) the words that you habitually misspell and (2) 
the common elements that seem to be causing trouble. A systematic record, 
frequently and thoughtfully studied and classified, will soon give you a pic- 
ture of the relatively limited number of words that you yet need to master. 
Every time you misspell a word that you have misspelled before, you have 
failed to profit from experience. To recognize mistakes and to try to pre- 
vent their recurrence is a basic prerequisite to self-improvement. 

After you have compiled a list of your spelling errors, both those 
brought to your attention by someone else and those which you have noted 
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yourself, your next step in the campaign to conquer these troublemakers is 
to become familiar with the correct forms. Once you have located a word 
in the dictionary, or have observed its correct spelling in actual use, look 
at it carefully. Try to get a mental picture of the form or pattern of letters, 
at the same time associating this picture with the corresponding combina- 
tion of sounds. Note the letter combination which stands for each sound. 
If the word involves an unusual combination, you naturally focus your 
attention there. As you concentrate on it, giving sharp attention to detail, 
let your muscles help you learn. Since incorrect or uncertain pronuncia- 
tion often leads to spelling difficulty, make a point of deliberately stressing 
what your tongue and lips do as you shape the sounds of each part of the 
word; then run the sounds smoothly together into a correct pronunciation. 
There is much to be said, also, for the “muscle learning” that comes from 
the repeated writing of a word. In trying to form correct spelling habits, 
just as in forming correct habits of pronunciation, it is practice that makes 
perfect. 

As you are well aware, the peculiarities of English spelling are numerous 
and wonderful. However, despite the vagaries, and notwithstanding the 
fact that a set of rules covering all English spelling would be too cumber- 
some for an ordinary person to carry in his head, it is still true that any 
person with average intelligence can by systematic and sustained practice 
learn to spell all the words he uses. A few spelling rules that have proved 
helpful will be found in the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” page 333. 

The sure road to good spelling is built on desire, determination, alert- 
ness, effort. First, you must want to spell correctly: you must believe that 
the ability to spell correctly is worthwhile. Then you must be able to 
detect and correct the errors that you make, Except in the case of purely 
manual errors (slips of the pen, as it were), use a dictionary to verify 
correction. Don’t guess. After you have established the correct form, com- 
pare it with the mistaken one. In your mind, link the correction with other 


IN BRIEF 


1. Many spelling errors are caused by 
a. Incorrect or uncertain pronunciation 
b. Careless or inexact observation of the written word 
2. An intelligent attack on weak spelling will include 
a. Making and studying a systematic record of your errors 
b. Locating the correct spellings 
c. Closely comparing errors with correct forms 
d. Practicing the correct form until it has become a habit 


The responsibility for improving spelling is your own. Before you can im- 
prove, you must want to improve. 
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corrections of a similar nature that you have made. Finally, you must prac- 
tice the correct forms until you have made them habitual. 


COMMON PROBLEMS IN THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


The problem of precision. The fine craftsman works with precision. 
This statement is just as true of the craftsman in language as it is of any 
other user of delicate instruments. The effective use of language as an in- 
strument of expression requires—in addition to the ability to form words 
correctly—the accurate knowledge of meaning that makes possible the 
precise choice of words. 

We have in an earlier chapter dealt with the problem of the gap be- 
tween the number of words whose meaning you recognize and the number 
you are able to use. Stressed in that connection was the need for increased 
precision in interpreting words you have already met. It is important of 
course to increase the range of your vocabulary; but it is an even more 
important, and a more exacting, responsibility to Know well the words you 
already call your own. This responsibility becomes doubly serious when 
you are at the giving, rather than the receiving, end of an idea. Generality 
or vagueness in expression, the use of “cover-all” words, and the use of 
wrong words open the door to confusion if not to total misunderstanding. 

In much of the communication between two persons a great deal de- 
pends upon the clearness with which an image in the mind of one is trans- 
ferred to the mind of the other. It follows, therefore, that in most situations 
a specific term (like “cottage”) is a better choice than a general term (like 
“habitation”), “Cottage” sharpens the outline of the image set up by 
“habitation” and brings it into focus by suggesting a much greater number 
of details. You may argue, “Anybody knows ‘cottage’ is a better word 
than ‘habitation’; nobody in his right mind would use ‘habitation’ except in 
a science lecture.” Yet many people, including yourself, continually resort 
to such generalities as “nice,” “wonderful,” “good,” and “interesting.” 
When you use such terms, you reveal a lack of clearness in your think- 
ing. You thrust upon your listener or reader the task of guessing at your 
exact meaning. 

The habit of loose expression can be broken. You can cure yourself by 
making a determined attack upon the particular group of vague, threadbare 
terms that you commonly use. Break each one down into its various pos- 
sible meanings and then find specific words or phrases to express each 
meaning. Take, for example, the word “interesting.” Try to say exactly 
what you mean whenever you are tempted to use the word. Develop a 
list of possible substitute expressions. One class group worked out coopera- 
tively more than fifty variations in meaning for this one word. 

You need not feel alone if your speech is marked by an overuse of such 
trite generalities as “nice,” “awful,” “wonderful,” “fabulous,” “terrific.” 
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Most of us suffer from that conversational weakness. But the basic reason 
for our too common addiction to the general in expressing ideas and im- 
pressions is not the tendency to imitate the speech of others, though imita- 
tion is undoubtedly a factor. Bluntly stated, it is the tendency to follow 
the path of least resistance. Lazy expression reflects lazy thinking. To over- 
come this habit you must first define your impressions and images clearly 
in your own mind; then, and only then, can you hope to convey them to 
the minds of others. Until you know exactly what you want to say, you 
cannot decide how to say it. 


Choosing words for freshness and vitality. Other things being equal, the 
fresh word or phrase is the best choice. Trite expressions are words and 
phrases overworked to such an extent that they have lost their vitality and 
have become almost meaningless. Most people use such well-worn expres- 
sions constantly in their speech and writing. No day passes in which you do 
not hear “pretty as a picture,” “the life of the party,” and similar expres- 
sions whose colors have faded with time and hard wear. Find out which of 
these pallid phrases lurk in your own speech and writing, and invent fresher 
and more vigorous forms of expression. Trade in some of your outdated 
models of metaphor and simile for modern and original figures of speech. 

If you analyze what happens when you resort to triteness, you will dis- 
cover that your motive is the avoidance of effort. It is easier, when com- 
paring or describing, to pluck something out of memory than to invent 
a phrase based on your own experience or to choose an appropriate living 
expression. In other words, the same mental inertia that underlies the 
habit of using vague or too general terms is the basis, in great part, of our 
frequent use of trite and anemic expressions. 

It should be remembered that, as was pointed out in Chapter 5, a great 
many of these now stale terms have lost their true meaning for us because 
they were born out of experiences that are totally unfamiliar to us. “To 
draw a straight furrow,” “to look a gift horse in the mouth,” “slick as a 
whistle,” “crooked as a rail fence,” “not worth shooting”—all are examples 
of expressions that are dull and lifeless for most of us. We have not shared 
the experiences out of which these figures were created. We do not sense 
the pride of the man behind the plow as he laid out a straight furrow for 
his corn; we may not even know what a furrow is. So long as the custom 
of dueling was common in society, “not worth shooting” was a phrase 
charged with dramatic meaning and urgency. But today it is nothing more 
than an expression that means “worthless.” Such expressions retain a cer- 
tain amount of meaning, but they have lost their freshness and flavor. 

For the antidote to triteness we depend upon the inventive, creative 
mind. Naturally we cannot avoid using words and phrases that people be- 
forews have used. But we can be always on the alert for new combinations 
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of ideas, new comparisons, new associations. When you need a metaphor 
or simile, it is better to build it from your own experience and observation 
than to borrow it, either consciously or unconsciously, from the storehouse 
of “used goods.” Don’t be afraid to experiment with new combinations 
and new effects. Your attempted metaphor may seem a little strained or 
“out of key.” But the important question is: Is it authentic so far as your 
own thoughts and impressions are concerned? 

You live in a world in which new experiences are crowding about you, 
waiting to be woven into your fabric of thought—or, if the metaphor 
sounds antiquated, let us say “converted into the plastic of your sentences.” 
All the modern means of transportation, the modern industrial system, 
modern inventions, modern scientific discoveries are sending thousands 
of new terms, new concepts, new associations down the assembly line of 
your experience. These new concepts, terms, and associations offer new 
capital for expression. You need not resort to the heirlooms of language 
as the carriers of your thought. If your sentences lack vigor, tap the blood 
bank of your own experience. Language is constantly being revitalized by 
new concepts, terms, and associations derived from a new and changing 
world. 


A note on slang. The subject of triteness brings up the problem of slang, 
simply because slang tends rapidly to become trite through excessive repeti- 
tion. Definitions do not agree, but it is useful to think of the term “slang” 
as covering any coinage of words or phrases, or any novel arrangement of 
existing words and phrases, which, though not established in reputable 
usage, has gained wide currency. It must be admitted that such coinages 
are sometimes strikingly effective in the original situations in which they 
are used. But unfortunately in the very strength of slang lies its weakness. 
A vivid expression is struck forth from someone’s imagination; it does its 
job of conveying a particular meaning so well (and usually so econom- 
ically) that it is eagerly taken up by thousands of people, who thereafter 
carelessly entrust the same meaning to it in any and all situations. When 
one considers that even such literally indispensable abstract terms as “love” 
and “hate” can, through too frequent and too careless use, lose their force 
and become as ineffective as a run-down battery, it is scarcely surprising 
that slang phrases, buffeted about as they are, lose their exact meaning. 
Meanwhile they betray their users into a contented poverty. The slang 
addict soon finds himself with a dearth of resources at those crucial times 
when he needs to express himself with dignity, accuracy, and force. Most 
students have an understandable weakness for slang: its color and daring 
make a strong appeal to the imagination. But those who rely on it too 
heavily experience a distinct feeling of inadequacy when effective standard 


English is called for. - 
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Some questions to consider: Do you ever find yourself embarrassed by 
using slang when it is obviously not appropriate? What slang expression do 
you find particularly obnoxious or overworked? How do you decide whether 
an expression is in good taste or not? Under what conditions may a slang 
expression win acceptability and establish itself as a reputable mode of 
expression? Why are most slang phrases transient? Think of three or more 
examples of slang that are current on campus: can you substitute legitimate 
expressions that will convey equivalent meanings? 

The following quotation sums up briefly the authors’ point of view in 
regard to slang. Apply the test questions to yourself. In the light of these 
questions can you give yourself a “clean bill of health”? 


Used with discrimination, slang may help to give to your conversation 
a certain desirable naturalness and ease. But it is important to be ex- 
tremely self-critical in the use of slang. Some of the questions which you 
should ask yourself in considering your own use of slang are: (1) Am I 
acquiring a slang habit? Does slang predominate in my speech? (2) Am I 
failing to discriminate between slang which has proved its usefulness and 
slang which is only the spasmodic effort of a hobbled mind? (3) Do any 
of my slang expressions carry (because of their origin) coarse, unclean, 
or offensive suggestions? (4) Am I, either consciously or unconsciously, 
using slang as a substitute for humor? (5) Is it becoming difficult for me 
to avoid the use of slang phrases and to substitute standard English ex- 
pressions in their place? (6) If I were placed in a situation which required 
the complete elimination of slang from my conversation, would I ex- 
perience any fear or embarrassment in meeting the test? If you must 


answer “yes” to any of these questions you need to discipline yourself in 
regard to the use of slang.* 


A note on simplicity. There is a story about a student who entered his 
professor's office for a conference about a paper he had written. He began 
by asking simply, “What did you think of it, sir?” 

“A worthy and indubitably well-motivated endeavor,” replied the pro- 
fessor. “However, it has one major defect which renders it unacceptable as 
a scholarly presentation: it is written at too elementary a level.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“I think you have a mistaken notion about communication at the 
scholarly level. Your paper presents no disciplinary challenge to the reader; 
the style is too sprightly, too informal. You are patently unaware of ap- 
propriate technical terminology.” 

“But I didn’t want it to sound dry and dull. I just wanted to make my 
ideas clear.” 


“A very unfortunate, inaccurate, and—let us trust—facetious manner 


2 Roy Ivan Johnson, Laura Anita Searcy, and Werrett Wallace Charters, Practical 
Studies in Composition, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929, p. 54. 
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of expressing your opinion, young man. I presume it is not inappropriate 
to cite some passages from your paper in order to offer some pertinent 
and, of course, tentative suggestions as to how such passages might be 
converted into more precise and scholarly language.” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Please do, sir.” 

“In the first place, when you say, on page four, ‘It will be hard to find 
enough schools for the 3,500,000 children entering next year,’ would it 
not be more in order to observe that, ‘The phenomenon of fecundity has 
confronted American education with a challenge of Herculean proportions. 
An evaluation of the implication to the tax structure of state governments 
in providing adequate educational facilities is a difficult and complex 
task’? On the following page you say, ‘The Federal government has no 
control over local schools.’ A far more explicit and enlightening statement 
would be, ‘The Federal government has no plenary jurisdiction over local 
school management, to which there might appropriately be appended 
some such explanation as, ‘Moreover, since government in the United 
States is administered at Federal, state, and local levels, the implications 
to government are several, rather than single, and affect each of these 
three levels of government in separate and differing fashion.’ ” 

After giving several more demonstrations of erudition, the professor was 
able to persuade his student to rewrite the paper in more elegant and ele- 
vated language.® 

Needless to say, this story is a plea for greater simplicity, rather than 
complexity, of expression. Just as much danger lies in using overelaborate 
language as in oversimplification. Neither extreme will do for all, or even 
most, of the purposes for which we use language. 

In writing or speaking in formal situations, you usually have occasion 
to use deliberately words and phrases which are by no means typical of 
your everyday habits of expression. In the main, however, your speech 
should not be so ornate, nor your writing so labored, as to attract attention 
to your style rather than to your meaning. 

Ordinarily words of Anglo-Saxon origin are words of greater simplicity 
and vigor than words derived from some other language (Latin, for ex- 
ample). It should not be assumed, however, that all words of simplicity, 
strength, and pith in modern English are words of undiluted Anglo-Saxon 
origin. Many forces played upon early Anglo-Saxon culture and left their 
imprint on the language—the language out of which English ultimately 
developed. 


For one thing, the Anglo-Saxons, while they were still on the continent 
of Europe, had come in contact with other Germanic tribes that had been 


3 Adapted from Edgar Dale, “The Art of Confusion,” The News Letter, Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, January, 1953. 
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in touch with the Romans, and from them they had acquired words like 
“street” and “cheese,” which is how the Anglo-Saxons pronounced Latin 
strata and caseus. For another, the Anglo-Saxons .. . were converted 
to Christianity . . . and this meant that additional words from... 
(Latin) began to filter into the speech of the Anglo-Saxons, words like 
“plant,” “pear,” “sack,” coming from Latin planta, pira, saccus. The Latin 
of the western Church had been previously penetrated by many Greek 
words, because Greek was the original language of the New Testament. 
So many Greek words which had passed into Latin later passed on into 
Anglo-Saxon. Among these were “angel”... ; “bishop”... 3; even 
“church” itself. . . . 

But besides Latin and Greek, there was another tongue that made 
deep inroads into the speech of the Anglo-Saxons. The Danes. . . . The 
language of the Danes and that of the Anglo-Saxons were not too dis- 
similar, but there were some pretty important differences. These were 
simply merged, and the language of the Anglo-Saxons became richer 
thereby. It is surprising what common, everyday words in modern Eng- 
lish are not Anglo-Saxon, but Danish. When you say “They are ill” you 
are using pure Danish. When you say “Take the knife and cut the steak,” 
the only Anglo-Saxon words you are using are “the” and “and”; the rest 
is Danish.‘ 


Examine the following pairs of words. They are all good, usable words. 
Which would you use in formal, which in informal situations? 


loss bereavement 
pay compensation 
sad melancholy 
house residence 

fee honorarium 
opening aperture 
cross traverse 
bruise abrasion 

first primary 


In all writing and speaking your choice of words will be governed in part 
by the “tone” which you wish to adopt. For most of your purposes the 
words in the left-hand column above would be the ones to use. On the 
occasions when you are aiming for a more formal, technical, dignified, or 
even “poetic” tone, you would choose words in the right-hand column. 
Whenever your choice wavers between a word in your everyday vocabu- 
lary and one you use less commonly, you probably ask yourself questions 
such as these: Is the simpler term adequate for what I wish to express, 
or would another, perhaps more unusual, word express my meaning with 


* Mario Pei, All About Language, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1954, 
pp. 837. 


me 


To 
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greater accuracy? Does the situation call for “plain talk,” or would de- 
liberately elegant language be appropriate? You choose according to what 
you consider good taste. You are governed by the occasion, by the meaning 
and the connotations that you want to convey. You do not make a display 
of your mastery of difficult words when simple words are more suited to 
your purpose. On the other hand, the more words you have at your com- 
mand, the wider choice you have on any occasion and the more precisely 
you can adapt your words to your meaning. 


PRECISION AND VITALITY 


1. The principal foe of precision is unnecessary generalization. 

2. In order to cure yourself of excessive use of vague and general terms, 
a. Constantly endeavor to increase your stock of words. 

b. Think out clearly the ideas or impressions you want to convey. 
c. Choose specific words and expressions to say exactly what you mean. 

3. The enemy of vitality is triteness. To overcome the habit of reliance 
on stale, worn-out expressions, go to your own experience for appropri- 
ate new comparisons and figures of speech. 

4. Slang, often remarkably effective when first coined, tends rapidly to be- 
come trite. Addiction to slang tends to weaken command of reputable 
English in situations in which slang is inadequate or inappropriate. 

5. In general, informal occasions call for simple, informal expression. 
Avoid ornateness unless you are sure the situation calls for it. 


COMMON PROBLEMS IN SENTENCE BUILDING 

Your servant the sentence. The word “sentence” is blood brother to the 
word “sense,” This relationship, which you can find presented in detail in 
any unabridged dictionary, is more than an interesting etymological fact. 
It tells you what a sentence does; at the same time it suggests why sentences 
that are carelessly composed often fail to serve their intended purpose. 
Making sense is the sine qua non of sentence making. But, curiously, this 
simple, obvious requirement is ignored in practice by many students. Ap- 
parently they reason that if the thought “gets across,” the way it is ex- 
pressed doesn’t matter. By the same token one might argue that making a 
sprawling, headlong entrance into a drawing room is as satisfactory as 
stepping over the threshold with poise and assurance. 

It is true that there are times when understanding is possible without 
full verbalization of meaning. You are out walking with someone on a 
dark night; you hear a sound and say, “Dog!” You trust your companion 
to understand that you mean, “That is a dog,” or “That sounded like the 
bark of a dog.” Depending on the situation, you might, by tone, pitch, 
inflection, make the single word convey an even more elaborate meaning: 
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“That’s a dog; we may be in danger,” or “That’s a dog; at last we are 
near a house—and I am glad!” 

Too often, however, the fragmentary expression does not fully convey 
the speaker’s meaning. If spoken fragments are inadequate, how much 
more so are written fragments, which must stand alone, unsupported by 
face-to-face presence or that flexible instrument of interpretation, the 
voice. To realize that non-sense is a natural consequence of non-sentences, 
we have only to examine a few sentence fragments. 


for the new post office at a cost of 

three hundred thousand dollars selected a site 

in the near future which is to be built 

a committee of citizens appointed by the mayor 


Properly assembled, these groups of words would express a sensible idea, 
but each group by itself is helpless. Try arranging the word groups in a 
sense-making sequence. 

In your effort to improve the quality of your expression, do not under- 
rate the importance of mastering the sentence. It is the basic logical unit 
of language. Whatever you put between an initial capital letter and a final 
punctuation mark must make sense. From your experience thus far in 
the study of words, one fact must certainly have captured your attention. 
It is this: Words do not do their work in isolation; they derive their power 
from relationships. They become statements of meaning only as they are 
built into planned structures. Materials, or parts, must be wisely and 
thoughtfully chosen; the sequence, or order, of parts must be determined; 
and the connections must be logically made. When the structure is com- 
pleted, it is more than simply the sum of its parts. It has acquired meaning, 
which springs from the interrelationship of words; it has acquired propor- 
tion and emphasis, which are dictated by logic; and it has, ideally, acquired 
beauty, which is an inherent quality of all unified patterns. 

The objective of language is to break down barriers between people. To 
that end, the sentence, with its keen and flexible edge of meaning, its variety 
of forms and patterns, is the most effective tool yet devised. The ability you 
must methodically seek is the power to state your thought not in frag- 
ments or random phrases but in planned logical patterns, in coherent, 
unified wholes. To make good sense, you must make good sentences. 


i Functions of the sentence and of various elements within it. Defined 
in terms of what it does, the sentence is a group of words that makes a 
statement, or asks a question.’ To this end, every word in the sentence 


* Some grammarians add “imperative” and “exclamatory” to the basic sentence 
categories of “declarative” and “interrogative.” The statement of a command, how- 
ever, is a subform of the declarative sentence. And of course any sentence can be 
exclamatory. 
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must work in relationship with all others. But within the whole are smaller 
word groups, each of which makes a contribution to the sentence. These 
are dependent clauses and phrases, each doing the work of a single part 
of speech. (An independent clause, you will recall, makes a statement and 
is therefore the sentence core.) Clauses, whether independent or dependent, 
have their own subject and predicate, whereas phrases do not contain 
these grammatical elements. 

The purpose of this section is not to reteach the basic factors of gram- 
mar, but to remind you of (1) the working units that comprise the sentence 
as a whole, and (2) the typical forms under which sentence structures can 
be grouped. If you cannot recognize and control these units and forms, you 
have an individual job of self-help to do, and you should set about doing 
it. You may, for example, find it necessary in the course of your work 
with this material to make a comprehensive review of the various types 
of phrases. You should quickly recognize this need if it exists, then find 
and use an adequate handbook on grammar, or seek the help of the usage 
clinic—if one is available to you. 

Just by way of review, stop to “dissect” the following sentences into 
their functioning parts. If you need further practice in recognizing basic 
sentence elements, select additional sentences for analysis. 


1. We stopped the car where we could get a good view of the valley. 
What is the independent statement? What is the dependent clause? What 
does it modify? It does the work of what part of speech? What is the 
subject of the dependent clause? The verb? What word does the phrase 
“of the valley” modify? It does the work of what part of speech? 


2. When we reached the village, we discovered that we had taken the 
wrong road at the last junction. Apply the first six questions under sentence 
1 to this sentence. Note that the second dependent clause does not modify, 
but still does the work of a single part of speech. As the object of “dis- 
covered” it is a noun clause. 


CONNECTIVES: THEIR USES AND EFFECTS 

In any completed structure there are certain elements whose function 
is to join, or hold together. In language these joining elements are called 
“conjunctions”; in the section on “The Jobs of Words” in Chapter 5 they 
were referred to as the “words that connect.” If sense requires, the parts are 
joined on a basis of equality. Such coordinating conjunctions as “and,” 
“but,” “or” give a “balance of importance” to the ideas thus joined. What 
does the word “coordinate” mean? 

I am weary and I must rest. 


gone but not forgotten 
truth or falsehood 
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That word “and” is the archsaboteur of tight and effective structure in 
language. It is an indispensable word; but it should not be used between 
sentences when no connective is needed. Neither should it be used care- 
lessly to join two expressions of unequal rank or importance in the sen- 
tence. In the following pairs of sentences, note the improvement made by 
changing the construction so as to drop the “and.” In each case the first 
version seems loose and careless, as if little thought had been given to the 
relation of the two ideas, whereas the second version subordinates one 
idea to the other and shows a clear-cut connection. 


We left the party and it began to rain. 
As soon as we left the party, it began to rain. 


This is the new electric fan and I bought it at Pound’s Electric Shop. 
This is the new electric fan that I bought at Pound’s Electric Shop. 


The speaker was late and the chairman suggested that a few business 
matters be disposed of. 

Since the speaker was late, the chairman suggested that a few business 
matters be disposed of. 


The road to Phillipsburg turns left at the next corner and there is an old, 
deserted schoolhouse there. 

The road to Phillipsburg turns left at the next corner, where there is an 
old, deserted schoolhouse. 


Conjunctions that connect subordinated (or dependent) clauses with the 
rest of the sentence are subordinating conjunctions. 


as soon as we left the party 
since the speaker was late 
where there is an old schoolhouse 


Relative pronouns (“who,” “which,” “that”) sometimes serve as subordi- 
nating connectives, introducing subordinate clauses. 


which I borrowed from the library 
whom we had invited 
that you gave me last year 


Supply a principal clause before each of the dependent clauses given above; 
this exercise will help you to see the connective value of the relative 
pronouns. 

Forms of sentences. A sentence is classified as simple, compound, or 
complex, according to the number and kinds of clauses it contains. (A 


sentence of any type may contain any number of phrases.) Review your 
knowledge of these sentence forms: 


| 
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THE SIMPLE SENTENCE: one independent clause, no dependent clauses 

THE COMPOUND SENTENCE: two (or more) independent clauses, no de- 
pendent clauses 

THE COMPLEX SENTENCE: one independent clause and one (or more than 
one) dependent clause 

THE COMPOUND-COMPLEX SENTENCE: two (or more) independent clauses 
and one (or more than one) dependent clause 


You use all these types of sentences in your speaking and writing habitu- 
ally and without conscious effort. Being able to classify them is valuable 
chiefly when it comes to analyzing your own habits of expression. Look 
over a typical example of your written work. Do you have an obvious 
fondness for short, simple, choppy sentences? Do you overwork the com- 
pound sentence, stringing independent clauses together without giving 
much thought to the relation of one to another? Do you use a limited 
group of subordinating conjunctions? If so, how does this fact affect the 
clearness with which you indicate the relationship of ideas? Have you de- 
veloped a habit of “sameness”? 


The Importance of Connectives in Effective Sentence Structure 


The symbols of relationship. Connecting words and phrases (both within 
sentences and between sentences and larger units of expression) play a 
particularly important part in indicating the relationship of ideas. Such con- 
nectives not only show that there is a relationship but indicate the basis 
of association. “Because,” “since,” “therefore” flash an unmistakable signal 
to the mind: Look for the cause-and-effect relationship. “After,” “before,” 
“until” are distinct labels of time association. “However,” “but,” “never- 
theless,” are clues to contrast. The following classification of connectives, 
which is by no means exhaustive, groups these words according to the 
type of association they suggest. 


1. Some connectives serve to introduce an additional idea that simply 
supplements or expands a meaning already expressed: “also,” “more- 
over,” “besides,” “furthermore.” 

2. Some connectives introduce a statement of cause or reason: 
“since,” “because.” 

3. Some connectives introduce a statement of result or effect: “there- 
fore,” “hence,” “consequently.” 

4. Some connectives show that there is a time- or place-association 
between two ideas: “when,” “whenever,” “where,” “wherever,” “while,” 
“before,” “until,” “after.” 

5, Some connectives introduce a statement of condition, or an essential 
reservation or limitation of an idea: “if,” “unless,” “provided.” 


Hoe i 
, 


You will observe that all the connectives mentioned in these classifica- 
tions are appropriate for the introduction of clauses, which, as you know, 
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always contain subjects and predicates. No less important are the connec- 
tives that introduce phrases, groups of words without subjects and predi- 
cates. These connectives are called “prepositions.” They also indicate rela- 
tionship and are used as a grammatical device for subordinating ideas: the 
servant in the house, the mill by the river, a dinner for the guests, a coat 
like Joseph’s, a man without a country, improvement through practice. 
Sometimes the same connective can be used as a conjunction or a prepo- 
sition. 

CONJUNCTION: He worked until the dinner bell rang. 

PREPOSITION: He worked until noon. 

CONJUNCTION: We have seen no robins since the first snows fell. 

PREPOSITION: We have seen no robins since the first snowfall. 


For certain cautions in regard to the use of prepositions and conjunctions 
see the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” page 312. 


Different ways of subordinating ideas. The flexibility of the sentence 
makes it possible to relate ideas in a number of different ways. Some of 
the common methods of connecting subordinate to main ideas are illus- 
trated in the following examples: 


1. Ideas to be embodied: The house was sold; the family moved away. 
a. After the house was sold [subordinate adverbial clause], the family 


moved away. 

b. After the sale of the house {adverbial phrase], the family moved 
away. 

c. The house having been sold [participial construction], the family 
moved away. 


2. Ideas to be embodied: The congressman lost the election; he was 
opposed largely by the farmers in the district. 
a. The farmer [single-word modifier] vote defeated the congressman. 
b. The congressman, opposed by a majority of farmers of the district 
[participial construction] lost the election. 
c. The congressman lost the election because he was opposed by the 
farmers of the district [adverbial clause]. 
3. Ideas to be embodied: This project is harder; it should prove more 
valuable. 


a, The harder [single-word modifier] project should prove more 
valuable, 


b. This project, since it is harder [adverbial clause], should prove 
more valuable. 


c. This project, which is harder (adjective clause], should prove more 
valuable. 


Note that the emphasis varies with the different constructions. Which 
sentences above most clearly emphasize reason or cause? Discuss other 
differences in meaning or effect produced by shifts in sentence form. 
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ORDER OF PARTS: A FACTOR IN EFFECTIVE SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


Thus far in this chapter, two aspects of effective expression have been 
considered: (1) the essential nature of the sentence and (2) the use of con- 
nectives in tying together the elements within the sentence and showing 
the relationship between ideas. Another aspect of sentence building that 
requires skill is placing the various parts. Stated below are five rules for 
determining the most desirable order that are fairly sound and constant, 
though skillful writers and speakers on occasion depart from these normal 
patterns and devise ways of their own for achieving the effects they want. 


1. Every subordinate element—word, phrase, or clause—should be placed 
as near the part of the sentence it affects (modifies) as smooth phras- 
ing will permit. 

COHERENT ORDER: We sang again and again the songs we remembered. 

CASUAL ORDER: We sang the songs we remembered again and again. 

2. The concluding position of emphasis is often reserved for the main 
thought, the subordinate adverbial clause being placed before the 
principal statement. 

EMPHATIC ORDER: When the last report had been made, we tried to 
summarize. 

CASUAL ORDER: We tried to summarize when the last report had been 
made. 

3. For special emphasis a word or phrase is sometimes inserted parentheti- 
cally into the body of the sentence. 

EMPHATIC ORDER: His precautions, silly as they seemed, proved to be 
justified. 

CASUAL ORDER: His precautions proved to be justified, silly as they 
seemed. 

4. Inverted order of subject and predicate is a favored device for secur- 
ing sentence variety. It is also somewhat more dramatic in its effect 
than the natural subject-predicate order. 

INVERTED ORDER: Over the dam poured a torrent of water. 

NATURAL ORDER: A torrent of water poured over the dam. 

5. Writers frequently use periodic sentences rather than loose sentences 
as means of sustaining attention. In a periodic sentence there is no 
point or pause before the end of the sentence at which the thought 
is logically complete. 

PERIODIC CONSTRUCTION: It was necessary, in order to establish wider 
representation of the various professions in the community, that 
the club be granted a new charter. 

LOOSE CONSTRUCTION: It was necessary that a new charter be granted 
to the club in order to establish wider representation of the various 
professions in the community. 


A sometimes unruly servant. The sentence, like most workers, is most 
efficient when it is properly directed and supervised. If this direction is 
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lacking its services are likely to be bungling and inept; and your speaking 
and writing will suffer accordingly. Let us look at a few examples of the 
kinds of sentences that work against you rather than for you. 


1. She wanted to go to the movies, and I said “All right,” and so we went, 
and we got home late, and so I didn’t get my work done.-This sentence 
is put together like a freight train: the flatcars are coupled with and’s 
and so’s. 


2. After putting the biscuits in the oven, the stove got red-hot. This sen- 
tence contains a dangling, disconnected modifier. “After putting . . .” 
cannot logically modify “stove.” 


3. No one in the crowd uttered a sound, which chilled the travelers with 
fear. In this sentence the reference of the pronoun “which” is vague and 
blurred. 


4. Although he was a college graduate, he remembered little that he had 
learned there. “There,” since it means “in that place” requires an ante- 
cedent. “College” is used as an adjective here, not a noun, and cannot serve 
as the needed antecedent. Thus the reference of “there” is faulty. 


5. At the age of six, my father and mother moved to Kansas. The writer 
of this sentence probably means “When 7 was six . . . ,” but that is not 
what he says. 


6. He sat at the piano while she sang and played. Here the order of the 
parts makes the meaning obscure. Who “played?” 


7. The flowers died due to lack of attention, just like I said they would. 
Note the ungrammatical use of due and like. See the section on Con- 
junctions and Prepositions in the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” page 312. 


8. To be without money, alone, and in a strange city, a situation which 
only those who have experienced it can understand. This is a fragment, 
not a complete sentence; it has no principal clause. 


9. “All Aboard” was the name of the show we attended and saw the 


magician’s act. This is an example of faulty coordination. Can you remedy 
the difficulty? 


Other lapses, such as undesirable repetition, choppiness, faulty punctua- 
tion, will frequently come to your attention. Conscientious practice in the 
application of grammatical principles—whether supervised as a part of 
classwork or carried on individually and independently—is necessary if 
you are to convert knowledge into habit. If your sentences fail you as 
trusted messengers of thought, it will be because of your own lack of dis- 


cipline; if you make the effort, you can bring them under automatic 
control. 
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When sentences work together. During this period of study in which 
you have looked at the sentence as a more or less independent and self- 
contained unit, you will not have lost sight of the fact that situations in 
which the single sentence does the total job of communication are few. 
Your needs usually involve the use of many sentences working together: 
you write personal and business letters; you answer examination questions; 
you prepare a class report or book review; you keep minutes for your 
club; you do a feature article for the paper; you introduce a visiting speaker. 
Each of these performances provides opportunity for increasing your power 
in manipulating language to serve particular purposes. Each experience in 
communication is a trial flight in which faulty sentences can be your un- 
doing. In all your speaking and writing, focus attention critically on your 
sentences and the way they work together in building larger units of ex- 
pression. When you have mastered the use of the sentence, you have 
mastered the fundamental principle of good composition. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT SENTENCES 


1. The word “sentence” literally means “sense.” A sentence is a clear and 
complete statement of meaning. 

2. Sound sentence construction depends principally upon a mastery of the 
various sentence patterns, or forms of structure. 

3. Common flaws in sentence structure include faulty coordination and 
subordination, careless use of connectives, and illogical sequence of 
ideas. 

4. To improve the structure of sentences it is necessary to master the 
various grammatical types, to know and use various methods of sub- 
ordinating ideas, and to utilize the flexibility of sentence forms in order 
to secure greater variety, interest, and clearness. 

5. Sentences ordinarily work together rather than singly. Most of our 
everyday communication calls for series of related sentences compris- 
ing larger units of expression. 

6. Good sentences are fundamental to good composition. 


MIND-SET AS A COMMUNICATION HURDLE 


This chapter, as you have observed, is primarily concerned with the 
proper use of words and sentences in your own writing and speaking. 
But in your efforts to make yourself understood there is another common 
problem that must be recognized. Frequently your ideas are well formu- 
lated and clearly expressed, but the person to whom they are addressed 
is not mentally receptive. He takes in what he expects you to say, not what 
you actually do say. He lives with his preconceptions so completely that he 
translates what he hears and what he reads in terms of what he already 
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thinks. Being “closed in” by his own fixed opinions, he shuts out all 
of your thinking that doesn’t support his own. If you say that you see 
some value in a well-regulated recreation program for college students, 
he may quote you (if he is an ardent football fan) as being in favor of 
greater emphasis on intercollegiate athletics. You may control your out- 
put of meaning by discriminating word choice and carefully constructed 
sentences, but the intake is controlled in part by the mind-set of the listener 
or reader. Whether you are speaking or writing, you will often find unreadi- 
ness to receive your intended meaning a hurdle in the way of effective 
communication. 

This threat to understanding was forcefully elaborated in an address 
given by S. I. Hayakawa before the Conference on Reading held at the 
University of Chicago in 1944. In the address, which is here reprinted in 
part, Mr. Hayakawa discusses (and illustrates) the influence of mind-set, 
or preconceived notions, on the meaning that a reader takes from a printed 
page. 


There is an old American jest that, “The trouble with most folks is not 
their ignorance—it’s the number of things they know which ain’t so.” 
In practically all passages given to students for interpretation, the “things 
they know which ain't so” obtrude upon their understanding and cause 
them to miss completely the point of what is being said. 

An illustration is from Mark Twain—his celebrated satirical passage in 
“A Double-barreled Detective Story” making fun of excessively lush 
nature descriptions: 

“It was a crisp and spicy morning in early October. The lilacs and 
laburnums, lit with the glory-fires of autumn, hung burning and flashing 
in the upper air, a fairy bridge provided by kind Nature for the wingless 
wild things that have their home in the treetops and would visit together; 
the larch and the pomegranate flung their purple and yellow flames in 
brilliant broad splashes along the slanting sweep of the woodland; the 
sensuous fragrance of unnumerable deciduous flowers rose upon the 
swooning atmosphere; far in the empty sky a solitary oesophagus slept 
upon motionless wing; everywhere brooded stillness, serenity, and the 
peace of God.” 
$ Few students perceive at once that the passage is intended as a joke, 
in spite of the word “oesophagus,” which Mark Twain put there to bring 
the inattentive reader sharply to his senses. As soon as students read 
the first sentence, notice the references to vegetation, landscape, and 
“kind Nature,” they decide that the passage is “a beautiful nature de- 
scription, in which the author tries to communicate his sense of the great 
beauty and loveliness of an October morning.” Some few students always 
express themselves as being puzzled by the word “oesophagus.” Although 
many of them admit that they know the usual meaning of the word, the 
notion of its being a burlesque passage apparently never occurs to them. 

The failure of students to see the point of this passage, even when they 


ee 
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know that the word “oesophagus” doesn’t belong there, must be at- 
tributed to the feeling that the more high-flown the language, the better 
it is as “literature.” 

A radio advertisement goes something like this: “You see, this French 
lotion gives your hands practically professional care. It contains two 
precious ingredients so effective in the treatment of coarse, roughened 
hands that doctors often prescribe them.” 

Those to whom such an advertisement is a successful appeal labor 
under the illusion that something meaningful has been said. Students 
under the spell of the Mark Twain passage are apparently in a similar 
frame of mind. Most of them realize, when reminded, that lilacs do not 
bloom in autumn and are not at that time “lit with glory-fires.” Many 
of them know that the larch and the pomegranate are pretty dull looking 
in October. Nevertheless, until their attention has been called to these 
facts, they read without a grain of suspicion the sentence, “The larch 
and the pomegranate flung their purple and yellow flames in brilliant 
broad splashes along the slanting sweep of the woodland.” 

Another passage is drawn from the official history of the Communist 
Party in the U.S.S.R., a book enthusiastically distributed by loyal Com- 
munist party members in the United States. 

“The Bolshevik Party during this period set an example of leadership 
in all forms and manifestations of the class struggle of the proletariat. 
It built up illegal organizations. It issued illegal leaflets. It carried on 
secret revolutionary work among the masses. At the same time it steadily 
gained the leadership of the various legally existing organizations of the 
working class. The Party strove to win over the trade unions and gain 
influence in People’s houses, evening universities, clubs, and sick-benefit 
societies. . . . The Bolsheviks started an energetic struggle to convert 
the legally existing societies into strongholds of the Party. By skilfully 
combining illegal work with legal work, the Bolsheviks won over a major- 
ity of the trade-union organizations in the two capital cities, St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Particularly brilliant was the victory gained in the 
election of the Executive Committee of the Metal Workers’ Union in 
St. Petersburg in 1913.” 

Notice in this passage the following expressions which reveal clearly 
the sympathies of the author: “set an example of leadership,” “skilfully 
combining illegal work with legal work,” “particularly brilliant was the 
victory gained.” In spite of these clear evidences of the author's sympa- 
thies, only a few students discover that it is a pro-Communist passage; 
some regard it as neutral, and some find it to be an attack upon the 
Bolsheviks for the “illegality” of their methods. 

Many factors enter into such a misinterpretation, among which the 
first would be the fact that the students have reason to expect that, if 
communism is mentioned at all, it would only be for the purposes of 
attacking it, The most important defense, however, which the students 
who give this interpretation of the passage offer is that it says, “It built 
up illegal organizations. It issued illegal leaflets.” What is involved here 
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is, of course, a very simple form of “mind-set,” in which it is assumed 
that that which is termed illegal is necessarily being denounced as bad. 
It comes as a great shock to some of them to realize that, if one belongs 
to a revolutionary party which objects to the laws of a nation, that which 
is illegal may be extremely praiseworthy. 

A third passage would seem to offer even fewer difficulties. It is a news 
story from the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, pleaded last night for ‘free enterprise’ in business, which he said 
that the democratic form of government does not guarantee. Noting 
that the democratic state ‘may under proper circumstances provide 
natural healthy surroundings for the private-enterprise system,’ Mr. Reed 
said, ‘it may equally be applied to a highly socialized economy. In other 
words, the broad concept of government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, though it definitely excludes the notion of rule by despot 
or by dictator, contains no inherent guaranty of the private-enterprise 
system and no inhibitions against government activity in business, agri- 
culture, or other fields. Whether it shall be by the one or the other or by 
a combination of both . . . is for the people to decide. I make this obser- 
vation simply by way of reminder that, in theory at least, private enterprise 
is not necessary to the existence of democracy, and for that reason it must 
be understood and wanted for itself . . . I do not look into the future 
with trepidation,’ he concluded.” 

Most students do not experience much difficulty with this passage. 
However, it is subject to one remarkable misinterpretation. The key words 
which produce the expectations which produce the misinterpretations are 
contained in the first line, “chairman of the board of the General Electric 
Company.” Mr. Reed, it will be noted, is taking a somewhat liberal view. 
He is obviously in favor of both “free enterprise” and “democracy,” but 
he is saying that a highly socialized economy is not incompatible with 
democracy; that the issues are not dictatorship-and-socialism versus de- 
mocracy-and-private-enterprise. Nevertheless, certain students, expecting 
the director of a big business corporation to identify free enterprise with 
democracy and socialism with dictatorship, read the passage and find 
that Philip D. Reed has done so. As one student wrote: 

“Mr. Reed says that democracy will collapse if free enterprise is inter- 
fered with. He says that if we do not have free enterprise we shall have 
a dictatorship. He also intimates that he doesn’t like Mr. Roosevelt or 
the New Deal.” 

Another passage which is sometimes misinterpreted because of a “mind- 


set” is a short poem by Stephen Spender, expressing his deep concern 
with the plight of the unemployed: 


Moving through the silent crowd 
Who stand behind dull cigarettes 
These men who idle in the road, 
I have the sense of falling light. 
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They lounge at corners of the street 

And greet friends with a shrug of shoulder 
And turn their empty pockets out, 

The cynical gestures of the poor. 


Now they’ve no work; like better men 
Who sit at desks and take much pay, 
They sleep long nights and rise at ten 
To watch the hours that drain away. 


I'm jealous of the weeping hours 

They stare through with such hungry eyes. 
I’m haunted by these images, 

I’m haunted by their emptiness. 


Many readers confronted with this passage, go through a curious men- 
tal process known as “confusion of levels of abstraction.” Reading the 
words, “They lounge at corners of the street . . . Now they’ve no work 
. . . They sleep long nights and rise at ten . . .” they discern the fact 
that the men in the poem are unemployed. Coming from industrious 
homes, students believe that, if people are unemployed, it is because they 
are too lazy to work. Students therefore immediately plunge into a de- 
nunciation of the “laziness” of the unemployed, using such terms as 
“loafers,” “tramps,” and “typical West Madison bums.” The most inter- 
esting fact, however, is that they believe that it is Stephen Spender who is 
disgusted with the laziness of the unemployed. “The author of the poem,” 
some of them write, “is sick and tired of seeing these tramps loafing 
around and wishes they would go to work.” In other words, they do not 
read Stephen Spender’s poem; they simply look at it and then make up a 
poem of their own which they attribute to Stephen Spender. The point is 
not the justice or injustice of Spender’s attitude toward both the idle rich 
and the idle poor. The concern first is to understand exactly what the 
poem says. 

These are only a few examples of this type of mechanism of misin- 
terpretation. In each of these cases it can be seen that what has prevented 
students from understanding is not nearly so much their lack of adequate 
vocabulary or acquaintanceship with complex syntactical forms as the 
intrusion of fixed dogmas, which, suddenly aroused by a few words in 
the text, crowd out entirely the statements it contains. These dogmas may 
be not only about what constitutes beauty in English prose, or about 
Bolsheviks, or about what directors of large corporations are likely to 
think, or about the moral shortcomings of the poor. Similar dogmas— 
about mother, home, capitalists, labor unions, foreigners, free enterprise, 
Irishmen, mothers-in-law, absent-minded professors, farmers, politicians, 
etc., etc., are to be found by the hundred. Each of these fixed notions 
is likely to act like a kind of heavy static, interfering with the reception 


of the message given on the printed page. 
Part of the time, the intrusion of these fixed notions is the result of 
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rigidly held, passionate convictions that pour out whenever the slightest 
pretext offers itself—and the pretext can be a single word, or a single 
word that reminds the reader of another word. But most are the result 
of the habit of repeating in parrot-like fashion, familiar clichés and ver- 
bal formulas simply because one has heard them often. This is partly 
forced upon us by the social necessity of having something to say at all 
times, but partly it is the confusing of facile verbalization with mastery 
of a subject. An important way of reducing the tendency toward this 
kind of misinterpretation is simply to be aware of the vast amount of 
parroting that passes for thought. 

The matter of students reading their own notions into a text and re- 
garding those notions as those of the author is, however, more serious. 
If a student believes, as a result of reading the account of Philip Reed’s 
speech, that it is Philip Reed, and not he himself, who trembles for the 
future of democracy because of the increasing activities of government in 
business; if he believes, as the result of reading Stephen Spender’s poem, 
that it is Stephen Spender, and not he himself, who disapproves of the 
idleness of the unemployed, what possible good does reading do? If there 
are some people who are habitually given to projecting their opinions into 
whatever they read, so that everything they read becomes simply a mirror 
in which they find only their own thoughts, does it make any difference 
whether they read “good” books or “trash”? ® 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


1. Use the chart on pages 206 and 207 as a take-off for a brief review 
of grammatical principles. If you find your grammatical foundations weak, 
call to your aid a good elementary grammar text. 

a. Discuss the three sentence patterns at the top of the chart. 

b. How does the passive-voice construction relate to these patterns 
(for example, “The work was completed.” )? 

c. Which verbals have the properties of adjectives? Which of nouns? 

d. How can participles be used in the subordination of ideas? (See 
page 196.) 

e. Note that in English grammar “case” means “use.” Can you illustrate 
the different uses of nouns and pronouns mentioned in the chart? 

f. Do you understand the reasons for the arrows in the chart? Explain. 

g. The applications to good usage included in the chart are very ele- 
mentary and by no means complete. Extend your study by reference to the 
“Students’ Guide to Usage,” page 301. 

2. Make word study a group project for a period of time to be deter- 
mined by your planning committee. Following are some suggestions for 
appropriate activities: 

°S. I. Hayakawa, “Ways in Which Passages Are Misinterpreted and Possible 
Explanations,” in William S. Gray, ed., Reading in Relation to Experience and 
Language, Proceedings of the Conference on Reading, University of Chicago, 1944. 
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a. Utilize the vocabulary tests that appear in current magazines (for 
example, the regular feature called “It Pays to Increase Your Word 
Power” in The Reader's Digest). 

b. Make a list of popular colloquialisms and slang expressions; then 
express the substance of each in more formal English. 

c. Note the expressions used by members of your group that are peculiar 
to sections of the country in which they live or have lived. Can you point 
out some characteristic differences between British English and American 
English? 

d. Make a deliberate, systematic effort to become acquainted with new 
words. Write new words on separate cards with definition and illustration 
on the back. (The cards may be used for practice in quick recognition and 
appropriate use.) Deliberately incorporate new words in your writing or 
in your class reports. Look for new words as you listen or read. Be 
curious about them. 

e. Test your discrimination in the choice of words by writing quickly 
a short descriptive paragraph. Then try to improve it by using different 
words. Be on guard especially for words that are too general, too vague. 
(For example, when you wrote “gloomy day,” did you mean “cloudy,” 
“rainy,” “depressing,” or “a day filled with disappointments”?) 

f. Appoint a “case history” committee to report each day on the etymol- 
ogy of three or more common words (like money, fee, pecuniary, chattel). 
The life history of a word, as you will find, can be a most exciting story. 

3. The suggestion was made earlier in this chapter that you concentrate 
your spelling efforts on a selected list of words that have proved trouble- 
some to you. Perhaps your list contains some or all of the words given 
below. It might be a helpful exercise to try this list on the class as a whole, 
to see whether any of the words need to be added to the various individual 
lists compiled by other members of the class. Repeat the exercise, at in- 
tervals, with similar lists prepared by a class committee. 


admissible disappointed irresistible lilies 
auxiliary ecstasy occurrence seize 
benefited excel paraffin sieve 
Britain exhilaration parallel tranquillity 
consensus Galilean pharynx until 


Improvement in spelling involves more than taking spelling tests: it calls 
for some self-directed practice on your part. But the kind of practice you 
do will determine the results you get. Applying the following suggestions 
will help you to make your practice fruitful. 

a. First look at the word closely and discover the nature of your error. 
Check the spelling rules with which you are familiar to see if any of them 
apply. Then spell the word correctly to yourself as you write it. (If you 
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discover, by reference to a dictionary, that a word has a dual spelling— 
that is, two orthographically correct forms—you are free to adopt either 
form, but you should use the chosen form consistently throughout any one 
composition. ) 

b. Sure memory of word forms, as of most things, is largely built and 
sustained by repetition. This means that in learning to spell a word you will 
do well to repeat it a number of times both orally and in writing. This 
enables you to “see, sound, and shape” the words at each repetition. 

c. Repeated spelling of isolated words is unquestionably effective and 
is often an economical method of drill, but a word will tend to take firmer 
root in your mind if you write it in a series of short verbal settings, each 
carefully planned to illustrate a different use or meaning. 

d. Association is a fruitful technique for fixing correct spelling in your 
mind. Thus “retrieve” may cease to be a problem if you pair it in your 
mind with a word you habitually spell correctly, such as “grieve.” The 
mind makes many such connections automatically. The good student soon 


learns, as a matter of routine practice, the value of this type of associa- 
tion as an aid to memory. 


ee 
CHAPTER NINE 


The Art of Discussion 


In the preceding chapter it was suggested that preconceived opinions or 
points of view often get in the way of understanding. This fact argues the 
need for a more effective learning technique than the usual read-and-recite 
method and lecture-and-notebook routine. Increased emphasis is being 
put on group discussion as a learning experience because it has been found 
that mutual understanding is best achieved through this kind of sharing 
of ideas. The process of discussion develops a kind of intellectual rapport 
among the members of a group. Why is it that misunderstanding is less 
likely to persist in a discussion situation, where all parties to the process 
of communication are free to comment and question, than in a lecturer- 
and-audience situation or a book-and-reader situation? The answer, of 
course, is obvious. The discussion method provides opportunity for re- 
statement, for qualification or explanation, for exchange of pertinent 
queries and comments—in a word, for the correction of misinterpretations 
at the time they happen. 

John Dewey pointed out: “There is more than a verbal tie between the 
words common, community, and communication. Men live in a community 
in virtue of the things which they have in common. . . .” Further, “Not 
only is social life identical with communication, but all communication (and 
hence all genuine social life) is educative.” * Group discussion, then, is a 
social experience, a communication experience, and an educative experi- 
ence, all in one. Remember: as was pointed out in the first chapter of this 
book, you are a responsible member of many groups, not the least of 
which is your class. Your intellectual growth will depend in great measure 
upon your success in sharing and evaluating ideas in the various groups 
to which you belong. In the last analysis, intellectual development is the 
result of social interaction. 


1 John Dewey, Democracy in Education, The Macmillan Company, New York, 


1916, p. 5. 
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DEMOCRACY REQUIRES EFFECTIVE GROUP COMMUNICATION 


The foundation for democratic cooperation and democratic action in a 
society is the development of common understandings on the part of those 
individuals who compose it. Contrast the democratic pattern of family life 
with the authoritarian pattern, the cooperative plan of industrial manage- 
ment with the autocratic plan, your own democratic freedoms and respon- 
sibilities with the restrictions and controls of a paternalistic state. If sov- 
ereignty in a democratic society resides in the individuals who compose that 
society, there must be ways and means for individuals to exercise their 
sovereignty through intelligent and responsible action. As modern edu- 
cators point out, if we want a certain kind of society, we must produce a 
generation of individuals capable of establishing and maintaining that 
kind of society. Assuming that a better brand of democracy is our goal, 
our first objective—educationally and socially—is to produce a better brand 
of individual in terms of the kinds of behaviors essential to democratic 
living. If this point of view is accepted, some serious rethinking needs to 
be done about purpose and method in modern education. 

Read and comment on the following statement by John Stuart Mill. 
Does Mill's emphasis on the responsibility of the individual to make his 
own decisions contradict the democratic principle of “freedom within the 
law”? Do the second and third sentences apply equally well to groups of 
individuals engaged in cooperative effort and striving toward a common 
purpose? Is the author optimistic or pessimistic with respect to the potenti- 
alities of the human race? Point out and comment on the statement on 
which you base your answer. What do you understand by the “inward 
forces” referred to in the last sentence? What inward forces operate in a 
typical learning situation? 


He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, choose his plan of life 
for him, has no need of any other faculty than the ape-like one of imi- 
tation. He who chooses his plan for himself, employs all his faculties. He 
must use observation to see, reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity 
to gather materials for decision, discrimination to decide, and when he 
has decided, firmness and self-control to hold to his deliberate decision. 
And these qualities he requires and exercises exactly in proportion as the 
part of his conduct which he determines according to his own judgment 
and feelings is a large one. It is possible that he might be guided in some 
good path, and kept out of harm's way, without any of these things. 
But what will be his comparative worth as a human being? It really is of 
importance, not only what men do, but also what manner of men they 
are that do it. Among the works of man, which human life is rightly 
employed in perfecting and beautifying, the first in importance surely 
is man himself. Supposing it were possible to get houses built, corn grown, 
battles fought, causes tried, and even churches erected and prayers said, 
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by machinery—by automatons in human form—it would be a consider- 
able loss to exchange for these automatons even the men and women 
who at present inhabit the more civilized parts of the world, and who 
assuredly are but starved specimens of what nature can and will produce. 
Human nature is not a machine to be built after a model, and set to do 
exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires to grow and 
develop itself on all sides, according to the tendency of the inward forces 
which make it a living thing.? 


Group deliberation is a democratic process which accents the responsi- 
bilities of the individual, conserves his rights and privileges, and utilizes his 
best thinking and judgment in the interest of all. In government, industry, 
and social institutions there is a keen awareness of the need for fuller par- 
ticipation on the part of all persons affected by policy and action. Better 
channels of communication are being established; organizational patterns 
are being changed to provide a “cross flow” of judgment and opinion rather 
than a one-way “down flow” of directives; conferences are being held in 
increasing numbers to resolve conflicts of opinion and work out better bases 
for cooperation. Announcements like the following appear almost daily in 
newspapers: 


The first field labor-management wage clinic in history for the building 
and construction industry will be held April 12 in the Century Room 
of the Cosmopolitan Hotel. . . . 

Educational and military representatives met on the Colorado Univer- 
sity campus . . . to discuss cooperation between regional military estab- 
lishments and state colleges and universities . . . to the end that better 
coordination might be effected. 


As a member of a new generation coming into full responsibility for 
democratic citizenship, you should prepare yourself for effective involve- 
ment in the democratic processes of society. The youth of the war years, 
who came of age under the shadow of the threat to democracy from the 
conflict of world cultures, have been exposed to the tragic consequences 
of international hatred, internal discord, and self-seeking aggression, and 
as a result they have furnished much of the drive for a reexamination of our 
own democratic processes and the maintenance of our American freedoms, 
They are seeking to break down the barriers that would perpetuate class 
distinction in a classless society. “Effective Communication in Industry,” 
a research project of the National Association of Manufacturers, was initi- 
ated on the battlefield of Iwo Jima by a twenty-four-year-old Yale student; 
he left a legacy of twelve hundred dollars to be devoted to the end that 


2? From Mill's essay “On Liberty,” in Utilitarianism, Liberty, & Representative 
Government, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc, New York, 1920, p. 117. By permission of 
the publishers. 
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“people might live in understanding and agreement.” His philosophy was 
that only through constructive deliberation between employer and em- 
ployees could the principles of democracy be preserved. 


Suggestions for discussion. How would you define “democratic admin- 
istration”? Is there a difference between democracy of judgment and de- 
mocracy of decision? Distinguish between policy making and administra- 
tion. What do you understand by “representative” democracy? How can 
representative democracy utilize the judgments and opinions of the people? 
Why is it wholesome for people to be able to air their “gripes”? How much 
honest criticism, would you estimate, is the result of misunderstanding? 

Use the following questions as a framework for a thoughtful class discus- 
sion on democracy in your college community. What is the function of your 
student council? Is there provision for two-way communication in the ad- 
ministration of your student activity program? Are democratic processes in 
college, or other institutional organizations, subject to certain limitations? 
What types of limitations? What is the function of an advisory council? 
What would you consider an abuse of function on the part of an advisory 
council? What is the place of authority in a democratic organization? What 
is the responsibility of a person in a “position of authority”? Compare 
authority and leadership as they function (or should function) in a demo- 
cratic context. What is your attitude toward group cooperation in planning 
learning activities for the class? 

What changes in American life have accented the need for better com- 
munication between management and labor? Cite instances with which 
you are familiar of effective cooperation between employer and employees. 
What would be the function of a “director of communication” in an indus- 
trial firm? Why do group communication and group action sometimes bog 
down even when there is an apparent desire for cooperative effort? Can 
you design a “flow chart” for an organization, to provide for two-way com- 
munication between management and employees? 


THE PROBLEM-SOLVING FUNCTION OF GROUP DISCUSSION 


A facetious variation of the old adage has it that “two heads are better 
than one if they don’t agree.” This simply means that in arriving at a de- 
cision with respect to a possible course of action the more points of view 
that are considered and weighed, the better. Too often an individual's bias 
precludes consideration of facts that do not support his personal inclina- 
tions. In group thinking the experience and judgment of all members are 
brought to bear upon the problem in question, and decisions are made 
after all the alternatives have been examined. 

Primarily the thing that activates a group is the recognition of a com- 
mon problem. The problem may be one of fact, one of policy, or one of 
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action. (Or it may be a problem involving all three.) Of course considera- 
tions of value play an important part in the solution of any problem. Think 
of the questions that spark the liveliest discussions. They are questions 
that touch on areas in which all the members of the group have a common 
interest. 

Consider the following questions and try to identify the types of prob- 
lems involved. The first, for example, is clearly a factual inquiry. The third 
is a question of policy. Which questions would you choose as likely topics 
for discussion in your own group? 


1. What are the opportunities in the diplomatic service for the college 
graduate? 

2. What should the city do to ensure an adequate water supply? 

3. What attitude should the student council take toward new student 


organizations? 
. Should a basic course in communication be required of all students? 
. Should the emphasis on intercollegiate athletics be reduced? 
. Should class reading be assigned or voluntary? 
. What regulations should prevail with respect to the use of library 


books? 
8. What should be the conditions under which students are placed on 


probation? 
9. What should a student try to get out of college? 
10, What is being done (or should be done) for the foreign students in 


American colleges? > 


Before discussion can thrive, a genuine problem must be recognized and 
accepted as important by the entire group. Usually a group that is reticent 
and passive when it comes to making this decision is simply waiting for 
somebody to tell it what to do: the members have been accustomed to 
dictation and are uncomfortable without it. But when the mind senses its 
freedom to think, it becomes fertile with ideas. Problems pop up with 
amazing rapidity, for problems are as plentiful in human experience as are 
occasions for decision and action. We solve many of our problems on the 
basis of habitual response: “Shall I go to lunch? Yes, there is the bell.” 
“Shall I go home? It’s four o'clock; guess I'll catch the 4:10 bus, as usual.” 
“Sunday is Father's Day. Time to buy him another tie.” But some prob- 
lems call for reflective thinking: “Shall I invite Aunt Millie to spend a week 
with us?” “Shall I take on a half-time job while I am a freshman in col- 
lege?” “Shall I vote for Congressman Blowhorn for reelection?” “Shall I 
spend more time in student activities?” When the problem takes on group 
or community proportions, it calls for cooperative thinking and planning: 
“Shall we put on a bazaar to raise money for the orphans’ home?” And 
the major problem inevitably breaks up into smaller problems: “Where 
shall the bazaar be held?” “What booths shall be set up?” “How will re- 
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sponsibility be distributed?” etc., etc. In any group, some members are 
more generous with ideas than others. But no offering should be excluded; 
every contribution is worthy of respect and of thoughtful consideration. If 
the leadership in the group is democratic, it will encourage rather than 
dampen participation; and the solution arrived at will be a solution by con- 
sensus rather than by dictum. 

Since, in group discussion, you are engaged in a problem-solving activity, 
it would be well at this point to examine the mental process of problem 
solving. The steps outlined below are not a teacher-made formula to be 
applied as a class exercise in thinking: they represent an analysis of the way 
the mind works in arriving at intelligent conclusions. 


1. Identification of the Problem. Frequently we use the word “prob- 
lem” in a general sense to refer to the area in which the problem lies 
rather than to the problem itself. When a college president says, “Our 
major problem is the problem of public relations,” he probably means, 
“How can we set up a better system of communication which will inform 
our patrons, and the public in general, about our educational program?” 

2. Analysis of the Problem through relevant observations and collec- 
tion of all pertinent data. It is at this point that reflective thinking often 
breaks down. We are tempted to jump from a recognition of the problem 

_ to a proposed solution without informing ourselves fully of all the facts. 

The college president's committee on public relations will need to dis- 
cover what aspects of the program are not adequately publicized, what 
type of advertising elicits the best response, who is best qualified on the 
Staff to act as a speaking representative, how much can be allocated from 
the budget to defray the expenses of increased publicity. These and other 
relevant data emerge in the exploratory stages of discussion. 
_ 3. Setting up Hypotheses or principles to govern later action. In solv- 
ing the problem of growing better flowers in my garden, I may arrive 
at the hypothesis (after due observation) that the soil needs enrichment. 
My course of action is governed by this conclusion. The college com- 
mittee on public relations may agree (after inquiry and research) on the 
principle that money spent in keeping in contact with patrons is an in- 
vestment that will yield returns. Or it may decide that the medium of 
communication should be personal contact rather than printed advertis- 
ing. Any later recommendations will take these basic principles into 
account, 

4. Considering Alternatives for Action. There are usually several 
courses of action which will satisfy the hypothesis that has been estab- 
lished. If my conclusion, as a gardener, is that the soil needs enrichment, 
I may feed the soil with chemicals, add commercial fertilizer, or bring 
ina load of rich garden soil to cover my garden plot. Likewise the college 
committee, dealing with its public relations problem, may consider and 
weigh different alternatives for action; for example, (a) the employment 
of a special field staff to maintain contact with present and prospective 
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patrons; (b) the part-time release of regular staff members for field 
visits, public addresses, and other types of personal contacts. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each plan will be considered, and the solution 
which seems best will be tentatively adopted. 

5. Submitting the Solution to Trial. Note the word “tentatively” in the 
last sentence above. This final step in problem solving, verification in 
action, is summed up in the proverb, “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is the pragmatic test. If a proposed solution works in practice, 
it is a good solution, The evidence from the proving ground is the last 
word. Strange as it may seem, however, one can become so attached to a 
“brain child” solution as to ignore the evidence of its ineffectiveness. A 
farmer who conceived the idea of “topping” his peach orchard to induce 
a larger yield of peaches continued his “topping” for years with unabated 
optimism in spite of meager crops. Many institutions persist in practices 
that have ceased to be functional, brushing aside the expressions of dis- 
satisfaction and even the resulting financial deficits. 


As you gain experience in the process of group deliberation, you will 
become increasingly aware of the importance of these steps in logical think- 
ing and acting. The participation of the total group forces a recognition of 
relevant facts and acts as a check on the too quick generalization and the 
hasty conclusion. You will find, also, that as a result of your experiences 
in cooperative group thinking, you are becoming more proficient in dealing 
with your own personal problems: your decisions and personal choices 
will reflect greater understanding and greater awareness of values. Every 
decision you make involves some type of value judgment. 


So 


TO SUM UP— 

+ Group discussion, as a form of communication, has a number of dis- 
tinct values: It makes for better understanding; it stimulates social and 
intellectual growth; it is essential in the democratic process; it satisfies 
the desire for free expression of ideas; it is a method of solving prob- 
lems of common concern. 


* The mental processes involved in problem solving are (1) identification 
of the problem, (2) analysis of the problem, (3) setting up hypotheses, 
(4) considering alternatives for action, (5) submitting the solution to 
trial. These aspects of reflective thinking are applicable in all genuine 
problem-solving situations regardless of whether the problem is one for 
group action or for individual decision. 


3 Compare this discussion of the steps in problem solving with the five phases of 
reflective thought described by John Dewey in How We Think: A Restatement of 
the Relation of Reflective Thinking to the Educative Process, D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1933. 
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PERSONAL QUALITIES THAT MAKE FOR EFFECTIVE DISCUSSION 


A number of years ago one of the authors of this book conducted an 
opinion survey in regard to the qualities of group members and group 
leaders that make for effective discussion. The purpose of the survey 
was to develop a list of suggested criteria for the evaluation of group 
discussion. Opinions were collected from persons who had had considerable 
experience in conducting round table discussions or in participating in 
such discussions as members of various organizations. From the informa- 
tion thus obtained, lists were drawn up of (1) desirable qualities in a leader 
of group discussion and (2) desirable qualities in the group members. 

Apparently the functions of the leader and of the participating members 
are sufficiently different to require separate consideration. Although sev- 
eral of the qualities mentioned appear on both lists, even when they seem 
to be virtually identical they are not always manifested in the same manner 
by the group leader and the group member. The two sets of qualities are 
presented in separate lists, therefore, together with illustrative statements 
concerning each. These statements constitute a definition of the trait in 
terms of representative activities which it involves. Note also the questions 
which accompany most of the illustrative statements. A consideration of 
rine questions will sharpen your understanding of the various qualities 
named. 


Qualities desirable in members of a discussion group. The various 
qualities are listed in the order of frequency of mention by the persons 
whose opinions were solicited. The importance for you of any particular 
trait depends not upon its position in the list but upon whether it strikes 
at a weak spot in your own habits or at an undesirable practice of your 
group. The traits named for group members are as follows: 


1. The cooperative spirit. 

a. He shows an intelligent interest as the discussion proceeds. What is 
an intelligent interest? How does good listening help a discussion? 
What do you understand by “following the ball” in discussion? 

b. He participates in the discussion. Why do members sometimes hesi- 
tate to take part? When may it be desirable to refrain from express- 
ing your opinion? What happens if the members of the group do not 
express themselves willingly and readily? 

c. He keeps in mind the main purpose of the discussion. How does 
this promote the discussion? What common fault will it prevent? Is 
the purpose of the discussion always clear? What does this suggest 
with respect to the leader's responsibility? 

d. He follows the leader's suggestions. What are some important sugges 
tions which the leader may make? 
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. He offers helpful criticism with a view to improving the programs of 


discussion. When should this criticism be offered? What is the chief 
danger or difficulty in criticizing the work of your own group? What 
do you understand by “constructive criticism”? 


. He cooperates with the chairman in expediting business. What are 


some of the common causes of delay in getting the business of the 
meeting done? 


. Willingness to do his share of preparation. 


a. 


d. 


e: 


He thinks about the topic before the discussion period. What do you 
do when you “think about” a topic? In what ways are you better 
prepared to discuss it? 


. He talks with others about the topic. How does this help? 
. He does as much reading on the subject as time permits. Do you 


like discussions which are largely quotations of other people’s opin- 
ions? Of what value is one’s reading? What sources of reading might 
you use? Illustrate by reference to a particular discussion in which 
you have participated. 

He endeavors to get perspective on the problem in hand. What is 
meant by “perspective”? 

He acquires as much knowledge of the subject as time permits. 


. Courtesy (considerateness). 


a. 


He avoids making disparaging or sarcastic remarks. In what type of 
discussion are such remarks most likely to appear? Why is it difficult 
in a small group to keep discussion on an impersonal basis? 


. He refrains from interrupting. What is the effect of continual inter- 


ruptions? How can one “break into” the discussion if he is not per- 
mitted to interrupt? How can the leader be of service here? 


. He acquiesces cheerfully if, after discussion, his ideas are not ac- 


cepted. Can you show why this is a type of good sportsmanship? 
How does it show courtesy? Why is it important in developing a 
“democratic attitude”? 


. Attentiveness. 


a. 


He listens carefully to the various speakers. How is this related to 
courtesy? What other quality does it support? What faults are likely 
to develop through inattention? 


. He gives his attention promptly. Do you know people who take the 


first five minutes “getting ready” to listen? What precautions can be 
taken to ensure promptness of attention? 


. He does not try to do other things during the discussion. Can you 


give satisfactory attention to a book and a speaker at the same time? 
Is whispering among the members of the group distracting to you 
when you are speaking? Can you suggest other practices which pre- 
vent satisfactory attention? 
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5. Fairness. 

a. He does not willfully misrepresent the opinions or arguments of 
others. Can you recall instances of such misrepresentation? What 
effect does it have if it is detected? Is it usually detected? 

b. He does not use fragmentary or distorted evidence to prove his 
point. Is this the same as a above? Do you consider it dishonest to 
use only a part of the facts? 

c. He does not take more than his share of the time. Is this related to 
courtesy? How may it affect the group as a whole? 

d. He strives to be impartial. Does fair play in discussion apply to 
thought as well as to action? Do you always try to see both sides of a 
question? What does prejudice mean? What does open-mindedness 
mean? 

6. Ability to organize ideas. 

a. He avoids irrelevant matter. How is this related to organization? 
How do you detect irrelevant matter? If you do not speak to the 
point, what are possible explanations? Can you recall instances in 
which a speaker used stories and illustrations which were beside the | 
point? | 

b. He properly subordinates material. What does “subordinate” mean? | 
What happens to your main points if secondary items are not prop- 
erly subordinated? How does an outline help to secure proper sub- 
ordination? 

c. He endeavors to choose a logical sequence for his ideas. Why are 
some speakers easier to follow than others? Can there be more than 
one logical order of ideas? 

7. Knowledge of parliamentary procedure (based on Robert's Rules of 

Order). 

a. He knows when a motion is out of order. Do you know? 

b. He knows how to amend a motion. How are amendments made? 

c. He knows how to address the chair. What is the purpose of this 
formality? To what extent should parliamentary usage be followed 
in your discussions? What do you consider some of the most im- 
portant parliamentary rules for members to know? 

8. Ability to use good English. 

a. He pronounces words properly. Can you think of words you have 
recently heard mispronounced in speeches? Would you include clear 
enunciation under this trait? 

b. He chooses words that say exactly what he means. Do you make 
careful distinction between words whose meanings are frequently 
confused? 

c. His sentences are well constructed. Did you ever see a stenographic 
report of one of your owh extemporancous speeches? If you could 
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obtain such a report, do you think the sentences would stand care- 
ful inspection? What would your chief sentence faults probably be? 

d. Etc. What other points need to be emphasized in your group? Is 
good English more desirable in group discussion than in any other 
type of composition work? Do you consider that you have had suffi- 
cient opportunity to master the elements of good English in preced- 
ing courses? How do you explain the persistence of errors on which 
you have been drilled year after year? 


Other qualities might be mentioned, but they do not seem to deserve 
the emphasis given to the eight just listed. Some of them are: self-confi- 
dence, tact, originality, sense of humor, pleasant diction. If you were ex- ` 
tending the list of eight, which of these would you add? Why? Comment 
on the value of those you select. 


Qualities desirable in the discussion group leader. As has been pointed 
out, some of the traits specified for the group discussion leader coincide 
with traits included in the list for group members; however, the explanatory 
statements which accompany them are as a rule more directly applicable 
to the chairman than to the members of the group. It is obvious that some 
qualities (like the ability to use good English) will be manifested in 
essentially the same manner, regardless of the official relationship which 
the individual bears to the rest of the group. 

The qualities in a group leader that favor the development of effective 
group discussion are as follows: 


1. Skill in directing the discussion. 

a. He formulates a definite program. What should be included in the 
chairman’s plans for the discussion? Why does the chairman need a 
plan or outline of what is to be done? 

b. He states the purpose of the discussion so that all members of the 
group understand it. What can he do if he suspects that the purpose 
is not clearly understood? In your next class discussion let each 
person write a sentence in which he states the purpose. Do the state- 
ments agree? 

c. He holds each speaker to the point. How? In what kind of situation 
may this require tact? Why is this an important function? How can 
the members aid the leader? 

d. He unifies the discussion by making appropriate comment. Would 
an occasional brief summary be appropriate? What does “unify” 
mean? Observe the type of comment which an effective chairman 
makes from time to time during the discussion. How do his remarks 
help to “bridge gaps”? 

e. He does not permit the discussion to drag. What happens in a group 
when the discussion drags? What does the chairman do to put life 
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into the discussion? Do you respond heartily in your own group 
discussions to the leader’s suggestions and requests? 


2. An understanding of the subject (or problem). 


a. 


He spends some time in thinking the subject through before the 
meeting. What does it mean to think a subject through? Does it 
involve making up your mind on, the subject? 


. He informs himself on the subject. What are his chief sources of 


information? Should the chairman endeavor in advance to discover 
the opinions of members of the group? Is the preparation made by 
the leader similar to that made by other members of the group? 
What difference can you point out? 


3. Fairness. 


a. 


b. 


He is impartial in his decisions. What questions must the chairman 
decide? 

He sees that every person has an opportunity to express his views. 
Does this mean that any member should be permitted to speak as 
long as he pleases? What should be done if a member talks too long 
or too often? 


. He subordinates his personal prejudices. Should the leader take sides? 


Should you be chairman if you are interested in putting a particular 
program through? 


4. Ability to secure participation. 


a. 


b. 


e 


f. 


He insists upon group preparation. What suggestions can he make 
to ensure better preparation? 

He suggests to individual members certain topics for discussion. How 
should suggestions be made? Privately? As an assignment at the 
end of the meeting? In other ways? 


. He asks questions that stimulate discussion. What other purpose can 


the leader’s questions serve? 


. He stimulates the group by his own enthusiasm. Do you believe that 


enthusiasm is catching? Can you adopt an enthusiastic manner even 
though you are not greatly interested in the subject? 

He praises the members of his group. Why is an expression of ap- 
preciation a good way to win friends? Do you respond to encourage- 
ment better than to criticism? 

He calls on members to talk. What psychological effect does this 
have? To what extent should this practice be followed? 


5. Firmness. 


a. 


He permits no irrelevant discussion. How can the chairman call 
attention to irrelevant matter without offending? What will he say? 
Is it possible for him to be too firm? Overcritical? 


- He enforces the time limit set for the discussion. Are there ways of 


doing this tactfully? What practical devices can you suggest? How 


d. 
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rigid should the chairman be in his enforcement of the time limit? 


. He stands by his decisions. In what sense is the chairman an umpire? 


Is that the extent of his duties? What condition may develop if the 
chairman is not firm? 

He preserves order. Have you ever witnessed a disorderly meeting? 
What constitutes disorder? Describe a disorderly meeting. 


. Knowledge of parliamentary procedure. Why must the chairman’s 


knowledge of parliamentary rules be more extensive than the members’ 
knowledge? How is a motion put to a vote? When is a motion out of 
order? How is a motion amended? When may the chairman vote? 
Formulate other questions to test the knowledge of the class concerning 
parliamentary rules. 


b. 


. Tact. 
a. 


He knows how to sidetrack hobbyists without giving offense. Have 
you ever seen this effectively done? 

He always calls members by name. Why? Do you recommend the 
use of first names in informal discussion? 


. He senses the danger points in a discussion and steers away from 


them. Can you give an example of this kind of guidance? What can 
the tactful discussion leader do in this kind of situation? Illustrate a 
“danger point” which might emerge in a discussion. 


. He relieves a tense situation with an appropriate bit of humor. What 


are the advantages of a sense of humor? Can you recall, from your 
own experience, an actual incident in a group in which a tense 
situation was resolved by means of humor? Or can you imagine one 
that might arise and suggest an appropriate humorous method of 


handling it? 


. Ability to use good English. 
a. 


He speaks clearly. What is the effect of careless enunciation on 
speech? How is good pronunciation related to enunciation? Give 
examples of words that are mispronounced because of slurred or 


omitted syllables. 


. He makes his statements precise and accurate. Why is it advantageous 


for the chairman to be brief and to the point? Why is it difficult 
to give a good summary of a discussion? Why is the chairman’s 
effectiveness dependent upon his command of words? 


. His sentences are well constructed. What is the effect of long and 


rambling sentences on listeners? What are some of the causes of 
“rambling” on the part of speakers? 


. Etc. In general the same standards of good English and effective 


speech apply to all members of the group (including the chairman, 
or leader). Should the chairman criticize the members of the group 


for errors in English? 
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EVALUATING GROUP PARTICIPATION 


As we have emphasized from the very beginning of this book, self- 
analysis must precede self-improvement. Rate yourself on a five-point 
scale with respect to qualities listed in the preceding pages. If your group 
has developed a different set of standards, prepare a second rating chart 
using the criteria which it has adopted. By connecting the rating points 
(as shown on the accompanying chart) you can construct an “ability pro- 
file” which will tell you at a glance where you need to focus your attention 
to improve your effectiveness as a group member. 


very Fair or Very 


1. Do I cooperate willingly with Poor Poor Average Good Good 
the group? 


2. Do | prepare for discussions 
which are announced in advance? 


3. Am | courteous? Do I respect 
the rights and interests of other 
members? 


4. Am | attentive throughout the 
discussion? 


5. Do | earnestly endeavor to con- 
sider all matters impartially? 
Am | fair in thought and action? 


6. Do | select and arrange my 
ideas logically? 


7. Do | use good English? 
Self-rating chart for group member 


If everyone in the group agrees, try the experiment of evaluating one 
another by the same standards. You have had enough experience in in- 
formal group discussions to make fairly dependable judgments concerning 
your own participation and the participation of others. The important 
thing is to be as objective as possible with respect to each specific quality. 
Do not permit a “halo effect” to influence your judgment. A person who 
talks fluently or who listens well may not measure up on other counts, 
such as preparation, logical thinking, courteous attitude, etc, 

The fairest and most helpful type of evaluation is based upon standards 
developed by the group itself. These standards become accepted objectives 
and therefore logical criteria for evaluation. Here is an actual evaluation 
form prepared and used by a class group. The standards were developed 
by a committee and adopted by the group. Note that the standards are 
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stated in terms of behaviors: what the student does. In the vertical spaces 
at the right the names of group members were written. 


EVALUATION OF INDIVIDUAL GROUP MEMBERS’ CONTRIBUTION 
TO GROUP DISCUSSION 


Read through entire list before checking 


Cooperates well with other members; 

assumes full share of responsibility. 

Volunteers to do needed research 

or bring in additional data. 

Treats other members and their ideas 

with respect and courtesy. 

Exercises leadership through appropriate 
suggestions and questions. 

Demonstrates ability to think critically 
and objectively in evaluating ideas. 
Shows a democratic attitude toward 
all members of the group. 

Makes positive contribution through 

timely and relevant comment. 

Listens actively; shows intelligent under- 
standing of others’ points of view. 
Contributes to group harmony through 
tactful suggestions and comments. 

Shows emotional restraint, is not over- 
sensitive to criticism. 

Is openminded toward new ideas; does 

not "ride" his own biases. 

Expresses himself clearly and ably 

at all times, 


Rating key: 
1-very poor; 2-poor; 3-fair or average; 4-good; 5-very good 


For most effective discussion small groups are recommended, with mem- 
bership ranging from six to twelve. Certainly evaluation is more meaning- 
ful in a group whose size permits full participation of all members. A 
common practice in class groups as well as in professional conferences is 
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the organization of small work groups, with different problems or inter- 
ests, and a final presentation of group reports before an assembly of the 
whole. The small-group organization in classes has proved effective in 
stimulating interest and extending opportunities for participation. An im- 
portant warning is: Do not judge a group’s possible effectiveness by its 
initial effort. It takes a little time for a group to grow into a good working 
unit. Inhibitions must be broken down, feelings of security established, 
individual interests and abilities discovered, and group purposes shaped and 
pointed toward specific goals. 

Another approach to evaluation might be termed the negative approach. 
It springs from a consideration of observable breakdowns in the group 
process. This approach is especially valuable if the plan of group organi- 
zation * provides for an observer whose function it is to evaluate the 
progress of the group impartially and critically and to recommend means 
for improving its operation. In reporting to the group the observer will 
call attention to weaknesses that he believes can be remedied. Following is 
a list of weaknesses reported by persons who have had considerable ex- 
perience in group discussion in nonschool situations. Check the list to see 
if any of them apply to your own group. 


1. Some members do not understand what the actual problem for dis- 
cussion is. 

2. The leader allows the discussion to “wander.” There is too much 
idle talk. 

3. Members have a tendency to become too personal in their remarks; 
they become emotionally involved. 

4. Too few members participate; the discussion drags. 

5. Some members are inattentive. Or, if they appear to listen, they show 
no interest in what is being said. 

6. The members have not thought about the problem before coming to 
the meeting. 

7. Some members talk too much. 

8. Some members do not wait for their turn to speak; they insist on 
interrupting. 

9. Some members do not like to think about serious questions. 


The assessment of your group’s performance in the light of such criticisms 
may prove to be a good starting point for group improvement. 


* Group organization is not discussed in this chapter, since the type of group dis- 
cussion here considered is highly informal and operates best with a minimum of 
organizational machinery. A chairman and a recorder can perform all the functions 
necessary to ensure direction and momentum. Members who assume these functions 
need not do so permanently. Many groups follow a rotation plan which permits 
different members to assume the duties of chairman or recorder for specified 
periods, 
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Suggested Exercise 


Most discussion, particularly in small groups, is characterized by a high 
degree of informality in procedure and organization. In such discussion 
(for example, in your own class group) what would you recommend as the 
necessary minimum of observance of parliamentary form? Appoint a com- 
mittee to master the parliamentary procedures necessary for routine dis- 
cussion and ask the committee to prepare a number of brief parliamentary 
drills for the benefit of the class. Arrange at least one formal discussion, on 
some matter of class business, for the purpose of practicing parliamentary 
usage. 


TO IMPROVE GROUP DISCUSSION 
keep these points in mind: 


Self-analysis must precede self-improvement. 


e 


® In evaluating yourself or the group you need specific standards, or 
criteria, to aid you in making judgments. 


© These standards may be developed from an analysis of how good 
group members and group leaders conduct themselves. 


© The standards given in the text may be used; or a list may be devel- 
oped cooperatively by the group itself. 


© To understand the qualities of the good group member (or leader) it is 
necessary to understand how these qualities are demonstrated. 


® Evaluation by the group, in terms of accepted standards, should be a 
continuing process. 

© Improvement may be accelerated by concentrating effort on specific 
weaknesses. In determining what the weaknesses are the group ob- 
server can play an important role. 


® For best results group organization and procedure should be simple 
and informal. 


The point to be stressed in the practice of informal discussion is that 
the problem must be of genuine interest and concern to the group rather 
than an assignment passively accepted as a required exercise in communi- 
cation. Very little communication occurs under such artificial conditions. 
Communication abounds when there is a sensed need to communicate. 
The problem for discussion, therefore, should represent a functional chal- 
lenge to the group, or at least to a majority of the participants. It may arise 
out of a need for group planning, or for group decision and action, or it 
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may be a topic that will readily engage group interest because of its time- 
liness. Having offered this caution, the authors will refrain from dictating 
a series of “discussion problems” for practice; they are confident that the 
alert teacher and the alert class—unlike the characters in the following 
jingle—will be living with live problems throughout the year. 


Problem Solving 


“Tve taught ten years,” said Mr. Q, 
“Without a problem rising.” 
And when he fully atrophies, 
Twill not be at all surprising 
To see him stand at the gates of hell 
On his harp strings improvising. 


But Mr. X was problem wise; 

He constantly assigned them. 
“Can’t take time,” he briskly said, 

“To let the students find them. 
By pre-planned teaching we can put 

Their problems all behind them.” 


TYPES OF GROUP DISCUSSION * 


The small, informal type of discussion which has been described in the 
preceding pages, sometimes referred to as the “round table” discussion, is 
the most common in our experience. Best results are obtained when the 
group can continue intact through several sessions. This allows time for 
mutual rapport and understanding to be established; it also provides time 
for the problem to be fully explored, with due attention to the steps in 
reflective thinking outlined earlier in this chapter. 


The symposium. You have no doubt seen in print a number of examples 
of the symposium without recognizing them for what they are—a specific 
type of cooperative communication in which experts (or persons well 
known in a particular field) express their opinions, usually in brief state- 
ments of from 200 to 2,000 words. Periodicals frequently present such 
collections of opinion, and they sometimes publish a symposium as a sepa- 
rate brochure afterwards. 

The word “symposium,” especially in the sense of a printed medium, has 
come a long way from its original meaning. Literally a “drinking together,” 
it was by extension applied to the free interchange of ideas “around the 
table.” Today the word is most commonly used to refer to a form of public 


5 Full treatment of the various types of discussion for classroom use will be found 
in a number of speech texts. You are referred Particularly to Fessenden, Johnson, 
and Larson, The Teacher Speaks, for a more detailed description of this type of 
activity. 
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discussion in which selected speakers take turns in presenting their views 
or supporting their position on the problem in hand. Another method of 
organizing and presenting a symposium is to break the topic down into a 
number of parts and assign to each speaker the specific aspect with which 
he is most competent to deal. This is an economical method to use in the 
classroom when a fairly comprehensive topic has to be covered in a limited 
amount of time. With cooperative planning and an equitable division of 
labor, a group of students can effectively present an over-all view of a 
selected topic by the symposium method. If, for example, the pension sys- 
tem is to be discussed, such subtopics as historical background, social 
justification of pensions, Federal provisions and pension laws, the current 
pension bill in the state legislature can be assigned to different speakers. 
The symposium is often a good lead-off technique for stimulating interest, 
which can then be carried forward through voluntary discussion and addi- 
tional research. 


The panel discussion. The purpose of the panel discussion is to bring 
before a larger group a well-planned, well-organized treatment of a prob- 
lem, or of selected aspects of a problem. The panel discussion differs from 
the symposium in that each member of the panel speaks briefly and at ap- 
propriate times throughout the period of discussion—not just once. Also, 
it is less formal and is less obviously structured. The common fault of 
panel discussions, particularly with inexperienced participants, is the tend- 
ency for the members to “say their piece” in rotation and then lapse into 
silence. A true panel discussion is a demonstration of active, wide-awake 
group thinking. Each member keeps his eye on the ball as it is passed back 
and forth and is ready to pick it up at any moment. 

The leader, or chairman, of the panel makes it a point to limit the extent 
of his own remarks. His main job is to keep the ball moving, to make sure 
that the audience is aware of the purpose of the panel, to fill in gaps that 
may result from sudden transitions, to guard against sidetracking tend- 
encies when the give-and-take waxes hot, to curb (tactfully) the too 
loquacious, to give the reticent member his chance to speak, and to see 
that the discussion moves forward toward its goal. When the leader does add 
his bit to the discussion as it develops, he usually does so by supplementing 
an idea, injecting an explanation, restating or clarifying a point, or direct- 
ing a leading question to one of the participants. If time permits, the leader 
may summarize briefly the results of the discussion, pointing out the con- 
clusions which the panel has reached or the points on which disagreement 
persists. 

Preferably the panel arranges itself in a semicircle with the open side 
toward the audience. This permits the members of the panel to talk to one 
another in a natural way and still “beam” their remarks toward their 
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audience. While the members of the panel ostensibly are engaged solely 
with one another, they must not forget their responsibility to the larger 
group who make up the listening audience. Each member is as responsible 
to this audience as if he were giving a platform address, though he directs 
all his remarks and his “physical attention” to the fellow members of the 
panel. } 

Sometimes a panel leader interrupts discussion at a strategic point and 
entertains a question from the audience, or even calls on a member of the 
audience for an opinion on a moot point. This is an irregular procedure 
and is not commonly practiced, but some panel leaders believe that it re- 
inforces audience interest and affords a touch of dramatic variety. How- 
ever, the panel as a whole should be informed of the procedure in advance 
if it is to be used. Normally, audience participation follows the conclusion 
of the panel, with members of the audience directing questions to specific 
panel members. 

It was pointed out above that the panel discussion should be well 
planned and well organized. This does not mean that it should be formal, 
stiff, and inflexibly structured. No script is prepared; no speeches are 
memorized. But careful preplanning is necessary to ensure that major 
points will be covered, that the discussion will progress according to some 
logical plan, and that the panel as a whole will have a chance to mull the 
problem over in its mind before the zero hour strikes. It is helpful for 
each member to know in advance some of the questions that will probably 
be tossed his way; when it can be managed, a brief rehearsal, a session in 
which the members try their ideas out on one another, is valuable. The 
purpose is not to crystallize the presentation but to bring it into a supple 
and manageable form. For effective performance a panel should consist of 
not less than four members or more than ten. 


The forum. Here again a knowledge of the original meaning of a word 
lends it a richer connotation. Today the word “forum” is used generally 
to designate a public discussion (usually in a large group) which is open 
to the participation of all who are present. Actually under such conditions 
it is possible for only a few to take part, but no restrictions are imposed 
as to who may ask questions or who may comment. 

In forensic circles “forum” usually refers to a situation in which the 
floor is thrown open to any member of the audience who wishes to ask 
questions or to present his point of view. This situation may develop at the 
conclusion of a panel discussion, public address, or class lecture. If you 
have listened to “America’s Town Meeting” on the air, you are familiar 
with the audience-participation period after the major speeches. The forum 
has the advantage of providing an outlet for pent-up grievances or disagree- 
ments and of bringing to light any aspects of a problem that a speaker 
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has overlooked. The freedom to speak one’s mind satisfies a basic human 
need; it is a freedom that most of us cherish. This is an aspect of public 
discussion that is often neglected. 

If a forum period is contemplated, the program should be so planned 
as to leave room for it. Too frequently a speaker promises, “At the con- 
clusion of my talk the meeting will be thrown open for questions,” and 
then he proceeds to fill the hour with his own pearls of wisdom. He may 
even conclude with the statement “I am sorry time does not permit me 
to discuss this subject further with you.” Usually he is alone in his sorrow. 
The same thing often occurs in connection with class lectures and class 
panels. A forum period is announced, with completely honest intentions, 
but the bell interrupts the lecture or cuts off the panel leader in the middle 
of his summary. Perhaps in the matter of timing we can all take a lesson 
from radio, 


Debate versus discussion. Debate as a form of discussion has been de- 
based by the preoccupation of both coaches and contestants with the prize 
of victory rather than the logic of inquiry. This charge cannot be made 
without qualification, since in some instances debate is practiced as a sup- 
plementary technique to discussion, with the objective of finding and weigh- 
ing the evidence and arriving, by the road of logic and critical judgment, 
as nearly as possible at the truth. The will to win need not be the dominat- 
ing incentive. In general, however, the formalized nature of debate makes 
it resemble an armed-camp situation rather than a cooperative search for 
truth and understanding. 


Debate assumes two opposite attitudes toward every question. The 
flexibility of discussion permits several gradations of attitude if they are 
necessary in the nature of the question. Debate considers victory of one 
side over the other of primary importance. The audience, not planning 
for participation, may leave a debate without having done any real think- 
ing, if its members have come to the debate with minds set for or against 
a question, or, worse, in favor of the home team, to the exclusion of any 
new ideas. Discussion, on the other hand, aims primarily at broadening 
of outlook, at challenging and correcting everyone’s point of view— 
leader, members of the panel, and audience.® 


Frequently a symposium takes on the nature of a debate in that the 
speakers present opposite points of view. This has the advantage of per- 
mitting the speakers to present their observations constructively without 
“doing and dying” for the home team. The element of partisanship is elimi- 
nated, and what remains is a partnership of inquiry. The audience, further- 
more, is not influenced by preconceived attachment or loyalty and is able 


© Roy Ivan Johnson, Mabel A. Bessey, and Monica D. Ryan, English Patterns, 
Ginn & Company, Boston, 1941, p. 116. 
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to react objectively to the arguments presented. Informal debate may also 
serve a useful purpose in clarifying the basic points of difference that 
emerge in discussion. Two students who are stout proponents of opposing 
points of view may volunteer to present and support their positions before 
the class. This kind of “full airing of opinion” relieves tension and changes 
personal disputation into an intellectual and communicative activity. 

For fruitful discussion, open-mindedness is a prime essential. A mark of 
growth in social adjustment is the ability to treat the opinions of others 
with respect and to maintain emotional poise when one’s own premises or 
conclusions are questioned. From this point of view the discipline in debate 
may be said to have value; its weakness lies in its precommitment to a fixed 
position and its emphasis on competitive skill rather than free and im- 
partial inquiry. There is a type of mind—you have encountered it often— 
which has habituated itself to argument as a method of conversation. No 
matter what proposition is stated, the argumentative mind is “against it”— 
and is willing to spend the rest of the evening maintaining its position. We 
are speaking, of course, of the chronic arguer, not of the person with well- 
reasoned convictions who raises honest questions or voices dissent without 
distemper. For effective social adjustment, discussion, with its emphasis 
on personal and group relations, offers a better training ground than debate 
in its more formal and highly structured setting. 


IN BRIEF 


The common types of group discussion in which we engage are (1) the 
informal round table discussion, (2) the symposium, (3) the panel dis- 
cussion, (4) the forum. The first is the most prevalent. The symposium 
is the most formal in Presentation; it consists of the orderly exposition 
of views by a number of selected speakers dealing with the same subject. 
In the panel discussion, selected individuals engage in an interchange of 
ideas before a larger group. To be most effective the panel presentation 
should be planned in advance. The forum is a period for questions and 
free discussion open to all members of an assembled group or audience; 
it frequently follows a panel presentation or a public address. Formalized 
debate, when it is dominated by the will to win rather than by the spirit 
of serious and impartial inquiry, is not an effective method of discus- 
sion. Informal debate is often useful, however, in clarifying basic dif- 


ferences of opinion. In this sense it supplements and supports the pur- 
poses of democratic discussion, 


THE NINE R’S OF GROUP DYNAMICS 


J No amount of organizational technique will ensure worthwhile discus- 
sion; the dynamics of discussion are inherent in the attitudes, abilities, and 
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behaviors that participants bring to it. Many lists of favorable attitudes, 
abilities, and behaviors have been compiled by observers of group discus- 
sion and by groups themselves. Perhaps none of them is comprehensive 
enough to include all the desirable elements. In the main the qualities needed 
are those that increase the individual's social effectiveness and make him a 
valued member of any group. In concluding this chapter, the authors 
present, on the basis of their own observation and experience in working 
with successful groups, what they consider the nine R’s of group dynamics. 


Responsibility. An active sense of responsibility and a willing acceptance 
of responsibility are implied in this term. As soon as a group is formed, 
certain needs become evident: the need for personal initiative and leader- 
ship, the need for discovery of common problems and interests, the need 
for focusing and directing group effort, the need for source material, the 
need for subcommittees. When such needs develop, the responsible group 
members step into the breach, using all the ingenuity they possess. Spelled 
another way, responsibility becomes response-ability. Put into action, it is 
dependability. 


Recognition of the problem, The person who recognizes fully the nature 
of the problem to be discussed will not tolerate wandering and woolgather- 
ing. When a majority of the members have attained a clear understanding 
of the problem, the group is on its way to productive discussion. “To recog- 
nize,” as used here, means more than “to be familiar with.” It involves an 
understanding of the problem in relation to the various facts and circum- 
stances which make it a problem. To know a problem in this sense is to be 
halfway toward its solution. 


Resourcefulness. Ingenuity was mentioned in connection with responsi- 
bility. The individual who is both responsible and resourceful is indeed a 
useful and dynamic person in any enterprise. Do not assume, however, that 
resourcefulness is a gift. Like most other personal traits, it can be acquired. 
Lack of resourcefulness sometimes results from the lack of a sense of need 
or from an attitude of indifference. If a survey of expert opinion is planned 
by the group, any intelligent member can name one or more individuals 
who should be interviewed. Any interested and responsible member can 
find ways and means to secure the interview. If additional resource mate- 
rial is required, resourceful members of the group will provide it. 


Respect for others. Too often respect for others is like the button in 
the parlor game. “Now you have it; now you have it not.” Respect for 
the individual is a basic democratic tenet; our democracy breaks down 
when we begin to select the individuals whom we shall respect. A mem- 
ber of a discussion group cannot afford to play favorites. He must not 
deprecate and dismiss ideas because they come from member A instead 
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of member B (who happens to be personally more acceptable to him). 
As long as there is an attitude of rejection toward any member of the 
group there can be no cohesiveness, no objective deliberation, no power. 
Another manifestation of lack of respect for others is the lack of habitual 
courtesy. Repeated interruption, offensive personal comment, brusque con- 
tradiction, the monopolizing of group time, all signal a disregard of the 
rights and opinions of others. Courtesy is more than an assumed manner; 
it is a basic principle of conduct. 


Readiness to participate. It is possible, of course, to be overready, over- 
eager: this weakness will be dealt with under the next R. In the initial 
stages of discussion, as in other social situations, many inhibitions operate, 
and these make it possible for some aggressive soul to seize the oppor- 
tunity to entertain himself by giving an account of his own exploits. A 
responsible group member is responsible for active participation from the 
first. It may take an act of the will to thrust an idea forth, but this can be 
accomplished—even by the recessive-minded. One cause of underpartici- 
pation is underevaluation of one’s own ideas. On the whole we are too 
quick to excuse ourselves for silence by the apologia “I have nothing 
worthwhile to say.” You have as many years of experience as you have 
lived, and that experience is a valuable storehouse of ideas. The thought 
you think and are too timid to express may be acclaimed as wisdom when 
uttered by a bolder spirit. Emerson's essay on “Self-reliance” is good tonic 
for the self-deprecatory: “To believe your own thought . . . is genius. 
Speak your latent conviction, and it shall be the universal sense; for the 
inmost in due time becomes the outmost, and our first thought is rendered 
back to us by the trumpets of the Last Judgment.” 


Restraint. Basically, restraint is an expression of good taste. The person 
who monopolizes the time of the group by talking too much is not only 
obstructing group progress; he is guilty of bad manners. Many natural 
propensities need to be examined and restrained. It is bad taste to quibble, 
to indulge in academic hairsplitting when the major intention of a speaker 
is perfectly clear. We have already paid our respects to the chronic arguer 
who persists in proving he is right no matter how wrong he may be. 
“Excess” means “too much”; and too much of anything in your group 
behavior advertises a need for self-restraint. 


Relevance. This R is a mark of the logical mind. Prefacing a remark 
with “That reminds me” is no guarantee that the forthcoming comment 
will have any bearing on the theme of the discussion. Relevance in dis- 
cussion is a product of controlled association, not free association. Your 
mind says, in effect, “This experience I am about to relate is relevant; it 
has a bearing on the problem; it explains, clarifies, or illustrates; it moves 
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the discussion forward.” In informal discussion, particularly, there are many 
tempting open switches which can sidetrack the group from its purpose. 
To change the figure, when you are carrying the ball be sure that you are 
moving it toward the right goal. 


Regularity. Benjamin Franklin once tried the experiment of cultivating 
a particular virtue each week. But, being a wise and conscientious man, he 
also made it his practice to record in his little book the lapses which oc- 
curred in other virtues that he had determined to acquire. On the whole, 
it is better to practice being virtuous regularly than to content oneself with 
spasmodic goodness. In trying to cultivate the nine R’s, allow no lapses 
in practice. It goes without saying, in the light of human imperfection, 
that there will be lapses, but at least let them not be deliberate lapses. 
Do not be concerned about your participation one week and indifferent 
toward it the next. Maintain an awareness of your weaknesses, of the im- 
pulses that trip you up, of the habits you need to develop, and you will not 
vacillate from time to time between interest and indifference. By regular 
and responsible participation you strengthen your group, organically and 
functionally. 


Resolution to grow. Physical growth is not the result of an act of will. 
But it is possible to hasten one’s growth intellectually and socially through 
incentive and effort. This last R, therefore, is a kind of insurance policy for 
the other eight. If you accept it, you commit yourself to giving the total 
formula a fair trial. It is a generally accepted psychological fact that people 
learn what they want to learn, acquire the skills they want to acquire, 
develop the habits they want to develop. The “will to grow,” therefore, is 
not an idle phrase educationally. Your communication personality need 
not be static. Through intelligent resolution and effort you can make it 
largely what you want it to be. 


Suggestion for Study 

Compare chapters on discussion which you find in other textbooks or 
in reference books in your library. Do you discover any essentially dif- 
ferent points of view presented? Are additional types of discussion men- 
tioned? How many of the authors consulted stress discussion as a learning 
activity as well as a speech skill? Do you agree that emphasis on discussion 
as a means of social adjustment is justified? 


a 
CHAPTER TEN 
p 


Making Reports: Materials 
and Methods 


The importance of group discussion in all the cooperative enterprises of 
society has been pointed out in the preceding chapter. But it must not 
be thought that the job of communication is completed when the group 
thinks its way through problems, resolves conflicts of opinion, and makes 
recommendations for action. There is still the need to disseminate group 
findings, to prepare reports, to devise clear and understandable directions 
for carrying out adopted policy. Even in the deliberative stage, written 
reports may play an important part: a subcommittee may prepare a report 
of its findings and distribute copies to members of the larger group; an 
expert who is consulted may submit his opinions in written form; reports 
of progress may be prepared for publication in newspapers. We turn, 
therefore, in this chapter to the business of making reports. 

“In the complexity of modern business,” assert the editors of Printers 
Ink, “the report has become the daily imperative. Yet many people to 
whom the job of writing reports is entrusted are almost wholly unfitted for 
the task. The result is confusion, obstruction, muddy thinking, badly con- 
ceived plans . . . We must have writers who can develop clear, concise, 
logical material.” This kind of communication is an imperative not only 
in business; it is requisite to success in all human enterprises. In com- 
munity planning, in social organization, in politics, in education, good 
reports are essential, for on the basis of such reports, recommendations 
are made and action is taken, 

The report is a means of organizing material for quick and ready refer- 
ence. The secretary's report, the report of a committee, the report of per- 
sonal experience, the research report, all serve this purpose. The term 
“investigative” is applied here to the type of research report that collates 
pertinent information for a Specific purpose. If an airline is arguing to 
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convince the proper authorities that it should retain its license, the man- 
agement prepares an investigative report; if a social welfare organization 
is considering plans for expansion, it canvasses the situation thoroughly 
and submits an investigative report; if a research student or specialist is 
interested in the solution of a particular problem, he gathers all the rele- 
vant information available, or conducts an experiment in his laboratory, 
and reports his findings and conclusions. As pointed out in the quotation 
from Printers’ Ink, the preparation of a report is a communicational chal- 
lenge that calls for logic and clarity. 

You often see reports which are investigative in character without sens- 
ing the careful research that underlies them. They are of two types, formal 
and informal: the classification depends on the purpose and form of 
organization. The informal report may appear as a letter, presenting briefly 
a number of considerations which bear on a proposal for action. The 
formal material is often presented as a pamphlet (or a more extended 
publication) with a title page, a table of contents, topical headings, and 
an index. 

Informal reports are matters of routine—the daily bulletin from the 
dean’s office, the quarterly reports of grades to the office of the recorder, 
the weekly report of the sales force to the president of the company, the 
innumerable letters and memorandums from person to person. In your 
classes such reports may take the form of outlines, observation reports, 
periodical reports on reading, reports of laboratory experiments, committee 
reports, or reports on any type of assignment or activity. 


BUSINESS REPORTS 

In the business world the progress report is one of the most common 
and interesting types. Annual corporation reports, comparing this year’s 
business with last year’s, bank reports, reports of insurance companies, are 
typical examples. In some instances, progress reports are largely statisti- 
cal, reducing the essential facts to the briefest possible compass. More 
effective, however, is the report that offers some introductory statement, 
some explanatory comment, some interpretation that will help the reader 
in making proper evaluations. The following paragraph is from such a 
statement, addressed to the stockholders and employees of one of the lead- 


ing oil companies. 


There’s this about the oil business: you can never rest on your laurels 
. at least, not for long. Competition sees to that! 

In the industry race for customer favor—during the post war period 
and particularly during the past several years—motor fuels, seemingly, 
have been getting more than their share of the limelight. Spurred by the 
need for better and better gasolines, as motor makers kept stepping up 
compression ratios, thereby increasing octane and other critical perform- 
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ance requirements in fuels for the new engines, oil companies have been 
going all out to give motorists the greatest gasoline values in history. 


If the purpose of an investigation is simply to ascertain facts, it is 
sometimes called an “examination report.” (A report on population trends, 
an opinion poll, a study of the early history of a community would fall 
into this category.) If the report goes beyond the collection of facts and 
is extended to include suggestions for action, it becomes an instrument of 
persuasion. In this type, the facts are interpreted in the light of possible 
alternatives, and the summary offers specific recommendations. This kind 
of investigative survey is often referred to as a “balanced report,” since it 
involves the careful comparison and weighing of values with a view to 
arriving at a sound basis for action. A committee might make such a re- 
port when changes were being considered in library organization, in the 
arrangement of recreational activities, in a course program in college. 
The balanced report represents the kind of investigation you will make, 
and the kind of thinking that you will do, in weighing the advantages and 
disadvantages of a vocational choice. 

The following analysis of the kinds and varieties of business reports 
indicates how wide the range of functions is, and how flexible are the forms 
of presentation. 


A Guide for Analyzing Business Reports 


I. By whom made 
A. By an organization 
1. Business 
2. Government 
3. Foundations, research committees, etc. 
B. By individuals associated with the organization 
1. Executive 
2. Nonexecutive 
II. Direction and purpose—reports which travel 
A. Vertically upward, from nonexecutives, junior executives, etc. 
B. Vertically downward, from major executives (policies, orders) 
C. Horizontally, between departments as a coordinating device 
D. Horizontally, from inside out 
1. To stockholders, clients, and others 
2. To business associates 
3. To regulatory bodies ( required by law) 
E. Horizontally, from outside in 
1. Courtesy reports (as from members of trade association) 
2. Service reports ( paid-for reports, prepared by engineers, ac- 
countants, consultants) 
3. Reports concerning regulations and procedure (required by law) 
F. Radially, to a region which has been partly, but not wholly, defined 
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Ill. Nature of the report (in a given organization) 

A. Function (information designed to influence policy and decision) 
1. Internal, financial, scientific analysis of product, service, etc. 
2. External—market survey, goodwill, educational 

B. Form (method of presentation to be determined in light of purpose) 
1. Written 
2. Oral 
3. Combination 

C. Technique (structure, style, appearance) 
1. Formal or informal style 
2. Physical appearance, method of duplicating, graphic devices, etc. 


Arrange a display of business reports; include anything you can lay your 
hands on—report to stockholders, report on change of public service 
rates, report of mayor to council, report of department head, field report 
to salesmen, sales report to home office. Let your collection accumulate for 
a week or two, and you will have a realistic display of the kind of com- 
munication that keeps business going. Do not assume that all the reports 
you exhibit are well done. Select three or more which are attractive, read- 
able, well organized—reports that “get the job done” effectively. Do they 
suggest certain criteria, or standards, for you to keep in mind in preparing 
your next formal report? 


ee 
Business reports serve many purposes: 


They report the progress of an enterprise to stockholders, to the com- 
munity, or to members of any other interested group. 

They collate information needed for better understanding or constructive 
action. 

They present arguments, or recommendations, for specific courses of 
action. 

They provide a means of communication between executive and non- 
executive personnel or between departments in an institution or business 
organization. 

They inform the public about conditions that prevail in business cor- 
porations or in enterprises of public interest. 


They report the recommendations of committees, consultants, or other 
interested groups with respect to policies and procedures. 


In other words, they help to keep the channels of communication open, 
both vertically and horizontally, in the interest of cooperation. 


1 Robert R. Aurner, Effective Communication in Business, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, 1950, p. 521. 
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As a student your reports will not deal with the kind of subject matter 
included in business reports—unless you are chairman or secretary of a 
committee charged with the management of student affairs. As a mem- 
ber of the yearbook staff you may be involved in making a report to the 
student council or the administration concerning plans for the yearbook, 
the letting of contracts and methods of financing. As chairman of a stu- 
dent council committee, you may be called on to present a report dealing 
with the use of the Student Union or with some other aspect of student 
life. But in general your reports will deal with the business of learning. 
They will be reports of interviews, reports of experiments in the laboratory, 
summarizing reports on assigned material, book reviews, oral and written 
explanations, letters to your family informing them as to the state of your 
health and of your finances. But whatever the report in hand may be, let it 
be presented with clarity, which is the first characteristic of good com- 
munication. 


INFORMAL REPORTS 


Most reports are informal; they make no attempt to cover a broad scope 
of information; they are brief and to the point, including only such details 
as are appropriate to the purpose. The informal report is comparable to 
the business letter—well-organized, compact, readable. Two examples 
are given below, one in letter form and the other in the form of a directive 
from the dean of students to members of the student body. What difference 
in style do you note between the two reports? 


November 22, 1955 
Dr. Ernest B. Woodruff 
Dean of Students 
College 


Dear Dr. Woodruff: 


I am concerned with the problem of improving the health services pro- 
vided for our students during their period of residence with us. In our 
Philosophy of education we endeavor to consider the total welfare of the 
student, and certainly every effort should be expended to protect the health 
of our students and promote their physical efficiency and well-being. I 
congratulate you upon the way in which present provisions have been 
administered, but I am Suggesting that you and a committee of the faculty 
undertake a study looking toward the enlargement of these services. I 
should like to confer with you about the personnel of this committee. 

I have in mind three possible actions or recommendations which the 
committee might consider: First, the setting up of a plan by which all 
Students might have the benefit of periodic health examinations; second, 
the modification of our present health-clinic program to include instruc- 
tion in health where the need of such instruction is apparent; and third, 
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the adjustment of tuition costs to make it possible for students to receive 
these services without supplementary fees. 

With respect to the last item, I should like to point out again that the 
student’s physical welfare is as much a part of our educational concern 
as the academic work of the classroom. To labor at producing a sound 
mind without exercising equal diligence in maintaining a sound body 
would seem to indicate some distortion of our educational perspective. 
Certainly in the light of our announced philosophy it is not a defensible 
practice. 

It is my hope that the situation may be thoroughly explored by you 
and your committee during the current year and that recommendations 
may be in hand by March 1. 

Very sincerely yours 
Amos B. Smith 
President 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 
From: Ernest B. Woodruff 
To: Members of the Student Body 


A change has been made in the regulations governing the activities and 
services of the student counselors attached to the Office of the Dean of 
Students. The counselors will continue, as usual, to see students who have 
been referred to the Dean’s office for scholarship deficiencies. Additional 
hours have now been set aside so that voluntary appointments can be made 
by students who desire the aid of a counselor in connection with personal 
problems. 

Please note how counseling appointments may be made. 

1. Students who are referred for scholarship deficiencies will be notified 
to come to the Dean’s office at a specified time which will not conflict 
with their class responsibilities. 

2. If it is impossible for the student to come at the time specified, he 
should call immediately at the Dean’s office and change the appointment. 
It is the student’s responsibility to keep appointments promptly. 

3. Students who wish to make voluntary appointments, for any reason, 
should come (or telephone) to the Dean’s office to arrange a suitable time 
for conference. Whenever possible such appointments will be made for 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. Counseling hours have been extended 
to 5:00 p.m. in order to make counselors’ services available to more 
students. 

4. If a second meeting seems advisable, arrangements for it should be 
made at the time of the first conference. Any further conferences that 
prove necessary will be arranged for upon request. The student should 
take the initiative in making such arrangements. 

This extension of counselors’ services is in keeping with recommenda- 
tions made by the Student Advisory Committee and the Faculty’s Student 
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Life Committee. The counselors will welcome your requests for con- 
ference. 


In order to see yourself more clearly in the role of reporter, make a 
quick inventory of the informal reports, oral or written, that you have 
rendered recently to groups or to individuals. Your list may include: 


Announcing to a group of friends your choice of a college 

Explaining an absence from school or inability to keep an appointment 

Declining appointment on a committee and stating reasons 

Transmitting the recommendations of a class committee 

Relating your experiences on a trip 

Formulating directions for a group planning a picnic 

Making a minority report disagreeing with a majority recommendation 

Stating your reasons to the dean of students for requesting a change in 
courses 

Explaining to your parents your reasons for a change of rooms 

Writing to a friend recommending that he enroll in college. 


In all these situations you are presenting facts, impressions, reasons. You 
are essentially “reporting” your own thinking, or acting as spokesman for 
a group. 

Three cautions should guide you in all such reporting jobs: 

1. Do not wander from the point. Decide what your purpose is and 
move toward it without irrelevancy or digression. 

2. Do not confuse your reader or listener with clumsy sentence struc- 
ture or pompous rhetoric. Strive for directness, simplicity, and clarity. 

3. Do not load your sentences with superfluous words. Ten words will 
often express your thought better than twenty. 

The value of simplicity and economy in writing cannot be overempha- 
sized. In too many cases the essential idea is all but smothered with un- 
necessary words and phrases. Try trimming out the deadwood in the 
elongated sentences given below. This kind of jargon, though it may 


satisfy the rules of grammatical structure, must not be mistaken for good 
English. 


In connection with the arguments of my opponent, there is (and I am 
sure all of you have observed this) more assertion of prejudice, as it were, 
than logical deduction based on factual evidence. 

If I may, I should like to point out that there is, without doubt, con- 
siderable possibility of error in regard to the witness's memory concerning 
certain incidents which have been mentioned with respect to the exact 
dates on which the incidents occurred, 


In the following instructions to employees, note how heavily the lan- 


guage labors with ideas. This kind of verbiage has been called “gobbledy- 
gook.” 
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An employee who has a grievance, or his representative, will normally 
present the grievance, in the first instance, orally to the immediate super- 
visor. The supervisor will consider it promptly and impartially, collecting 
the necessary facts and reaching a decision. If the employee is not satisfied 
with the solution of the problem, he will be advised that he may discuss 
the problem with the next higher supervisor. 

If the employee feels that an interview with the immediate supervisor 
would be unsatisfactory, he or his representative may, in the first in- 
stance, present his grievance to the next supervisor in line. Where an 
employee feels an interview with the second supervisor would likewise be 
unsatisfactory, he may seek counsel from the civilian personnel officer 
or his employee relations counselor, whose role will be to advise and 
aid him in facilitating the employee’s approach to a supervisory level de- 
termined appropriate by the facts in the particular case.’ 


Observe the difference in tone, as well as the increased clarity, of the 
following translation into “plain talk.” 


Is there something about your job bothering you? 

Here are the steps you can take to solve your problem. In most cases 
it will be solved at the first step. If not, you have the right to keep going 
on up to the top. You may present your own case or have someone do it 
for you. 

Talk with your supervisor. He has been told to give a prompt and fair 
answer to all problems. Usually, a short friendly talk with him will fix 
things up. Be honest and sincere when you talk with him. . . .? 


Complete in plain talk the rest of the instructions. What would be the 
effect on the attitude of employees of receiving instructions phrased in 
(1) gobbledygook, (2) plain talk? 


Make your sentences make sense. Many rules have been offered for 
making sentences make sense. Primary in importance are the rules of gram- 
matical structure; but a sentence may be acceptable grammatically and 
still be ineffective as a conveyer of meaning. If a sentence is unnecessarily 
wordy, rambling in style, or full of fuzzy and inaccurate words, it confuses 
rather than clarifies. In business and in the professions, where good com- 
munication has a dollar-and-cents value, there is increasing concern with 
the problem of “getting ideas across.” For years schools of journalism 
have been insisting on straightforward, clear, effective news reporting. The 
vigorous word, the compact phrase, the unadorned sentence are earmarks 


2 This and the following quoted passage are from Gobble-de-gook or Plain Talk?, 
Air Matériel Command Manual No. 11-1, 1950 (superseded by Guide for Air Force 
Writing, Air Force Manual No. 11-3, 1954). 
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of good journalistic style. More recently industry has joined the crusade 
for readable and understandable English. “The Science of Making Sense” $ 
is more than the title of an article on the organization of ideas and the tech- 
niques of effective sentence construction. It represents the objective of a 
concerted attack on loose thinking, careless language, and the irresponsible 
handling of ideas. Some of the basic recommendations (adapted from the 
article cited) for improving the clearness and effectiveness of communica- 
tion are as follows: 


Define your audience. Make sentences personal (the 


Define your purpose. 

Present ideas in logical order. 

Cut all sentences to twenty words 
or less. 

Cut the number of prefixes and 
suffixes to one in every four 
words, 


we-you relationship). 
Place rules before exceptions. 
Prefer positive to negative state- 
ments, 
Simplify definitions. 
Use simple, concrete words. 
Remove deadwood. 


Following is one of the examples cited to demonstrate the application 
of these rules. 


Original 

Unless the Office of Price Administration or an authorized representa- 
tive thereof shall, by letter mailed to the applicant within twenty days 
from the date of filing the application, disapprove the maximum price as 
reported, such price shall be deemed to have been approved, subject to 


EÁ 


IN BRIEF 


Most reports that we are called upon to make are informal, brief, and 
limited in scope. 


The informal report may take the shape of a letter, a memorandum, an 
oral explanation, an announcement, or any other form suitable to the 
Occasion, 


Informal reports require the same attention to clarity, relevance, and ac- 
curacy of expression as more formal types of communication. 


Simplicity and directness are especially important. Use plain talk rather 
than gobbledygook. 


To make your sentences make sense you need more than an acceptable 
grammatical structure: use simple, concrete words; take the positive rather 
than the negative approach; personalize your communication. 


2 Rudolph Flesch, The American Mercury, vol. LX, no. 254, pp. 194-197, Feb- 
Tuary, 1945, 
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non-restrictive written disapproval or adjustment at any later time by the 
Office of Price Administration. 
Revision 

You must wait twenty-one days before you can change the ceiling price 
you applied for. O.P.A. can always change the price. If they do, they will 
write you a letter. 


FORMAL REPORTS 


In the collection of printed reports that you assembled as a class project, 
in accordance with a suggestion made earlier in this chapter, you have 
probably observed wide differences in format, style, subject matter, and 
purpose. However, in the more formal reports certain similarities in form 
and content appear. In nearly all instances the parts comprising the report 
are the same: title page, letter of transmittal, table of contents, introduc- 
tion, body, and summary. 


The title page. Essential information relative to subject and author 
(or authors) is presented on the title page of a report. Compare the title 
pages shown on page 244, point by point, with the title page of this book. 
Sometimes a title page is illustrated to arrest attention and stimulate inter- 
est. Check the title pages in your collection of reports for variations in 
form and arrangement. 


Letter of transmittal. Immediately following the title page of a report 
is the letter of transmittal—unless this element is omitted. In formal re- 
ports the letter of transmittal has several uses: it states the situation that 
gave rise to the study (or repeats the original request for the report); it 
states the purpose and scope of the report; and it acknowledges sources 
of help and information. In many ways the letter of transmittal is analogous 
to the preface in a book. As you read the following letters, note the dif- 
ferences in style and tone, but note also that all fulfill the same basic 


purposes. 
A Letter of Transmittal for a Report by a Civil Engineer 
Nov. 15, 19— 


Bucyrus Company 

Foreign and Export Department 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
United States of America 


Gentlemen: 


Following the instructions contained in your letters of July 1, 19—, and 
July 6, 19—, I am submitting the accompanying report covering investi- 
gations and observations, made in your behalf in Peru, relative to the 
market for your products and to possible agency connections. 
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The investigations have been made over a period of three and one-half 
months, during which time numerous authorities have been consulted 
with a view to obtaining the most reliable information. 


The report is concerned first with the present and the future possibilities 
for the sale of Bucyrus products in Peru, each major field—irrigation, 
railways, highways, and the like—being considered and analyzed sepa- 
rately, with the sources of information listed and credited, and with pros- 
pective sales summarized. 


The matter of representation occupies the second part of the report. 
Recommendations in that respect are made to you only after a searching 
study was made of all the factors set forth in your letter of July 8 as con- 
stituting qualifications for your representatives. 


Finally, there are listed certain data relative to current fuel and labor 
costs, together with an outline of methods of computing Peruvian cur- 
rency in terms of American currency. 


My aim has been to investigate and report each matter with the thorough- 
ness that the case demands, both for your present and for your future 
purposes. 
Respectfully submitted, 
/s/ Karl K. Riefler 


/t/ Karl K. Riefler 
Civil Engineer * 
Karl K. Riefler: K 


Letter of Transmittal for a Report Assigned in a Course in Engineering 


Ames, Iowa 
November 23, 19— 


Professor L. D. Henry 

Department of General Engineering 
Iowa State College 

Ames, Iowa 


Dear Sir: 


In compliance with your assignment of October 26, we are submitting a 
time-study report of operations in the printing department in the Service 
Building, Iowa State College. 


The report includes an over-all analysis of the present conditions in the 
department and recommendations for improvement. Further study and 


4 Aurner, op. cit., p. 528. 
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analysis would be required if the department were to be placed on an 
a Aya Respectfully submitted, 
Royal R. Landis 

Richard P. Fosselman * 


Letter of Transmittal for a Report by a Vocational Counselor 


Norm City, Iowa 
Dec. 21, 195- 
Young People of the United States 
Who are Interested in Teaching 
or in Recreational Leadership 


Dear Young People: 


You have reached the stage of your development where you must give 
serious consideration to the problem of “What next?” What is to be your 
life’s work? Are you prepared for it? Or will you need more formal 
schooling? If you need additional study, what kind and how much? 

Some of you, I know, have been considering the teaching profession 
or the closely related field of recreational leadership. The purpose of this 
report is to help you to determine your qualifications for this type of work, 
to appreciate some of the advantages which it offers, and to realize some 
of the responsibilities you must be prepared to assume. 

As a result of five weeks of intensive research, I have brought together 
for your consideration the information in the following pages. You will 
find lists of pros and cons (advantages and disadvantages), personal and 
professional qualifications needed for success, an analysis of employment 
Opportunities, and some salary comparisons. 

Anyone who likes to work with people, especially children, and who 
is motivated by a desire for service, will find in these professional fields 
(teaching and recreational leadership) a most gratifying opportunity for 
self-realization. 

I should like to acknowledge here my indebtedness to the many books, 
pamphlets, and magazines I have used in compiling this report. A com- 
plete list of the titles of such publications will be found at the end of the 
report. Also I wish to express my thanks to Mrs. Ward Smiley, teacher 
in the elementary school, and to Miss Edna Carstensen, teacher in the 
junior college, for their advice and encouragement throughout this study 
and in the final preparation of this report. 4 

Yours sincerely, 
Alesia Slocum 
Vocational Counselor 


Table of contents and index. The purpose of the table of contents is 
to give the reader a quick preview of the materials covered, together with 


W. Paul Jones, Writing Scientific Papers and Reports, 2d ed., Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa, 1949, p. 127. 
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page references to facilitate location of major topics and subtopics in the 
body of the report. In effect the table of contents is an outline of the total 
report, showing main headings and subheadings, and it must correspond 
faithfully to the organizational pattern followed in the report. 

The initial outline that the author makes is a kind of table of contents 
in embryo. It will, of course, be modified as the actual writing is done. 
Points may be added or subtracted and the sequence of items changed 
as the report takes shape. Finally, after the report is completed, the writer 
makes the final draft of the table of contents, checking the exact wording of 
all titles and subtitles and assigning proper page references. It is impor- 
tant to make the final table of contents after the final draft is completed. 
If you add a new heading, or eliminate one of the subtopics, in your last 
revision, your original outline, or table of contents, no longer conforms to 
the actual material included. (The authors must confess that the original 
outline, the “blueprint” they laid out for the construction of this book, 
underwent many alterations before the work was completed, and every 
major alteration in the text called for a similar alteration in the table of 
contents. ) 

Examine three or more tables of contents, and note variations in form. 
Are page references always given for subitems treated under the main 
headings? If you have not already done so, scan the table of contents of 
this book. Does it give you a comprehensive understanding of the scope of 
the text? Locate this chapter in the table of contents. How are the sub- 
sections handled? 

How does an index differ from a table of contents? Why do many brief 
reports, or other publications, omit the index? How are items in an index 
usually arranged? What is the advantage of an index? When is an index 
more useful than a table of contents? Select six or more items in the index 
of this book and check the accuracy of the page references. Find in the 
index an item that refers to the section you are now reading. Note that 
items in the index do not necessarily parallel, in phrasing, the topical 
headings in the book. 


Introduction. An introduction is exactly what the word implies: it intro- 
duces the reader to the discussion that follows. Literally, it “leads him 
into” the ideas, the information, the materials that constitute the complete 
report (or the complete book). It is usually from the introduction that 
the reader determines whether it is necessary or desirable for him to read 
the total report fully and carefully, since the writer commonly presents in 
his introduction an abstract of his materials, his point of view, and even 
the nature of his conclusions and recommendations. 

The introduction should be nontechnical in style and should present 
such information as will help the reader to get a general idea of the pur- 
pose of the report, its significance, its timeliness, the kinds of data pre- 
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sented, the sources utilized, the limitations of the problem, and the possible 
application of findings. For easy reading, introductions are often divided 
into short sections with appropriate subheadings. However, there is no 
single plan which introductions must follow. The main purpose is to get 
the reader acquainted with the author’s point of view, his objectives and 
method, and the nature and scope of materials to be presented. The intro- 
duction, so often neglected by the reader, is really a bid for his interest 
and an aid to his understanding. Don’t skip the introductions of the books 
(or printed reports) that come to your hands this year. You may find new 
pleasure in reading—certainly you will gain a clearer perspective. 
Following is the introduction to a report on mechanical engineering 
prepared by a vocations committee in a junior college. It is not offered 
as a model, since every introduction should follow its own individual pat- 
tern. Rather it is presented as a sample for your evaluation. Does it ac- 
complish the purpose that an introduction should accomplish? Does it in- 
vite the interest of the reader? Is the style simple, straightforward, read- 
able? Is it convincing with respect to the importance of the study? Does it 
give the reader a good over-all view of the content? Can you think of 


other items that might be included to stimulate the interest of the prospec- 
tive reader? 


INTRODUCTION 


Any competent and enterprising graduate of an engineering college can 
find work as an engineer. To graduate from college, however, one must 
meet certain educational requirements; and for success in the engineering 
profession, one should possess also certain personal qualifications. 

Besides outlining the requisites—educational requirements and personal 
qualifications—which are necessary for becoming a mechanical engineer, 
this paper will describe the profession and what it has to offer in the way 
of advantages and opportunities, 

Purpose. The purpose of this report is to aid the reader in deciding 
whether or not he should choose mechanical engineering for his life's 
work. After studying this paper, he should ask himself two questions: 


1. Can I meet the personal and the educational requirements? 
2. Would I be happy in this line of work? 


If the reader can answer yes to both of these questions, he can feel reason- 
ably certain that there is a place for him in mechanical engineering. 

Scope. The first section of this paper will be a detailed description of the 
mechanical engineering profession. In the second part, an unnamed 
mechanical engineering student will be studied, By comparing the in- 
formation that is known about him with that which is known about the 
profession, his choice of profession may be evaluated. 

History. Engineering is an old profession. The great wall in China, 
built about 300 B.C., is one of the better-known, standing examples of 
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early engineering. Another example is the old Roman highways, some of 
which are in use today. 

Before England’s Industrial Revolution in 1770, most engineers were 
a part of the military profession. Military engineers, then, as now, built 
bridges, roads, and other structures essential to military operations. 

The manufacturing boom of the 1770's required the services of a large 
number of non-military engineers. These engineers, to distinguish them- 
selves from the military, called themselves civilian engineers. (Civilian 
engineers—this term should not be confused with the civil engineers of 
today.) 

As science has progressed, it has opened the way for new branches of 
engineering. Today we have at least nine branches of engineering—Aero- 
nautical, Architectural, Ceramic, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, General, 
Mechanical, and Mining. 

Definition. In spite of the fact that by-products of engineering are con- 
stantly at hand, most people do not know what an engineer is. Until 
World War II, he was constantly being confused with grease-begrimed 
railroad engine men. 

At best, he is an anonymous member of society. Unless he achieves 
fame in politics (as Herbert Hoover has achieved it) or in some other 
way outside his profession, he will probably receive little public recogni- 
tion as an engineer. 

Three terms should be defined. They are machine, mechanical engineer, 
and power. 


1. A machine is a device which is designed to generate, transmit, or 


consume power. 
2. A mechanical engineer is a professional man who is concerned spe- 


cifically with the design, construction, and operation of machines. 

3. Power is force or energy that can be applied in performing certain 

types of work. 

Source of Information. Books, magazines, and pamphlets on file in the 
Mason City Public Library, and pamphlets in the vocational files of the 
Mason City High School and the Mason City Junior College were used as 
reference material for this report. 


MAKING YOUR OWN STUDY 

A genuine investigative study grows out of a desire to find answers to 
certain questions—usually questions that must be answered before an 
intelligent judgment or decision can be made. For example, what about 
your future profession or occupation? Have you made a choice of voca- 
tions and planned your education accordingly? On what basis did you 
make your choice? If you are still undecided, as many college students 
are, what kind of information will help you? ° 

*If you have not practiced sufficiently the skills of investig 
Chapter 2, review the chapter at this point. 


ation discussed in 
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Sources of information. The first step in making an investigative study 
to guide you in your choice of a vocation is to determine the kinds of ques- 
tions you want answered. You can then list the sources of information that 
are likely to help you to answer them. Consider the sources suggested in 
the following outline: 


1. Information through conversation and interview 
Conference with a vocational counselor 

b. Conference with friends who know you well 

c. Interviews with successful persons in your chosen field of work 

d. Interviews with less successful persons in the field 

e. Conference with a teacher (or dean) in a professional school 

2. Information through observation 

a. Visit to an office, plant, institution, or other actual on-the-job obser- 
vation : 

b. Observation of individuals “off the job” to note evidences of satis-. 
faction, amount of leisure time available, effect of job on social 
personality, family life, etc. 

3. Information through reading (and use of pictorial material) 

a. Books and pamphlets dealing with specific vocational fields (Note 
any photographs and charts) 

b. Government reports (or other special brochures) showing employ- 
ment trends, wages and salaries, supply and demand, etc. 

c. School catalogs showing types of educational training available 

d. Films (or filmstrips) illustrating the activities and responsibilities 
involved in certain professions or occupations 

e. Articles in magazines (trade journals, scientific and popular maga- 
zines, house organs, professional periodicals) 

4. Information through self-analysis 

a. A self-made inventory of personal abilities and interests 

b. An evaluation of personal qualities such as temperament, physical 
endurance, social acceptability, etc. 

c. Taking special vocational tests, inventories, etc. (A vocational coun- 


selor will probably help you in selecting the tests, in taking them, and 
in interpreting the results) 


Fa 


As you collect your information, you will need to evaluate it. Some 
considerations will weigh more heavily than others. Study carefully the 
various alleged advantages and disadvantages. Are you naturally adapted 
to the particular types of responsibilities involved? Which job will help 
you to achieve personal satisfaction? Consider also the reliability of your 
sources. Do any of the articles have the earmarks of propaganda? Do 
vocational films tend to glamourize the occupations they present? Is the 
material you have read up to date? Do the various sources agree on im- 
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portant matters such as supply and demand, types of abilities required, 
probable earnings, etc.? 


Developing your outline. Even before you begin to accumulate in- 
formation, you can see some of the headings under which it can be or- 
ganized. As your study progresses, you will discover other items that 
should be included. In your card file or your notebook there will appear 
notations like these: 


Type of education required Social importance 

Schools offering required training Security 

Personal qualities Working and living conditions 
Health requirements Present demand 

Advantages Technical skills 

Disadvantages Other types of abilities 

Salary range Opportunities for advancement 


These will form the basis of an outline for the organization and presenta- 
tion of your report. By combining items you may reduce the main topics 
to four or five, using some of the original headings as subtopics. What 
items, for example, might be treated under the general heading of Advan- 
tages? Remember that your original outline is not rigid: it will shift as you 
work with your ideas to achieve a more effective order of presentation. 

Using graphic illustrations. Diagrams, charts, and illustrations catch and 
hold reader interest. As you gather material for your report, keep in mind 
the possibility of presenting data in graphic form. Certain kinds of infor- - 
mation lend themselves to presentation in the form of bar graphs and circle 
graphs. An example is the bar graph reproduced below, which brings to 
life the statistics on the increase in the number of college graduates from 
the year 1870 to 1950. 


1870 1940 1948 1949 1950 
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As a class exercise, demonstrate other ways of representing facts graphi- 
cally. Use facts with which you are familiar or statistics which you can 
readily obtain from reading. Following are some topics which lend them- 
selves to this kind of illustration: 


The shrinking value of the dollar 

How the tax dollar is spent 

Rural and urban populations 

Percentage of women in college enrollments 
Comparative earnings in different professions 


If there are members of your group who prefer to make an oral report of 
their vocational study, suggest the preparation of a “flip chart” which may 
be placed on an easel so that the pages may be flipped easily to reveal 
each succeeding graph or illustration. Students who have a talent for illus- 
tration will find this an effective method of communication. 


The body of the report. If the report is purely informative, the problem 
of organization is relatively simple. You arrange your topics, or headings, 
in logical sequence, present your findings briefly but clearly, and con- 
clude without further comment or recommendation. Usually, however, an 
investigative report looks toward some kind of action or decision. The 
factual element of the report is “balanced” by interpretation and recom- 
mendation. 

Suppose, for example, that a college wishes to be fully approved by a 
particular accrediting agency. A study is launched to discover (1) the 
particular requirements or standards that must be met and (2) the aspects 
of the college program that need to be changed to meet the requirements. 
The report would conclude with recommendations for “balancing” the 
qualifications of the college with the standards of the accrediting agency. 


Accrediting 
standards 


Present standards 
plus 
recommendations 


In the vocational report that you are drawing up you will need, first, 
to present information about the selected vocation ( working conditions, 
educational requirements, etc.) and then to “balance” yourself against 
the conditions and requirements you have described. The final section of 
the report will outline steps to be taken to meet the requirements. Your 
conclusion might be that no satisfactory balance can be attained, that even 
after you had acquired the needed technical training you would still be “a 
square peg in a round hole.” 
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Whether you use the purely informative style of report or the “balanced” 
report, you will want to observe certain cautions with respect to forms: 


1, Use topical headings, for easy reading. 

2. Make your paragraphs short. 

3. Use graphic illustrations for variety, interest, and clearness. 

4. If you have tables or “exhibits” of material not essential to the body 
of the report, they may be placed in an appendix. Reference may be made 
in the body of the report to such material. 

5. Use footnotes to indicate sources of information. 

6. Include a bibliography at the end of your report to show what 
authorities you have consulted for your information. 

7. In preparing your report follow the recommendations for manuscript 
form given in the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” page 339. 


Time out for self-evaluation. Now that you have completed the ex- 
perience of searching for information and reporting your findings and con- 
clusions, try to evaluate the experience in terms of its benefits for you. 


Have you acquired any new and important information? 

Have you learned how to find information relating to vocational oppor- 
tunities? 

Have you enjoyed your conferences and interviews? 

Have you learned more about yourself in relation to certain kinds of work? 

Have you a clearer understanding of some of the problems of communi- 
cating your ideas as a result of organizing and presenting your report? 

Do you sense the importance of making your report interesting and valu- 
able to your audience? 

Did you have trouble with some of the simple mechanics of writing? 

If so, did you identify your weaknesses and make up your mind to do 
something about them? 

If you gave your report orally, did you hold your listeners’ attention? Do 
you need to speak more clearly? With more “sparkle”? 


Formal reports, as a rule, have the following parts: title page, letter of 
transmittal, table of contents, introduction, body, conclusion, and 
recommendations. 

In preparing a formal report, you gather information from many different 
sources: interview, direct observation, reading, etc. 

A tentative outline for the report can be developed by classifying informa- 
tion under various headings, but the outline will be revised as you work 
with your material and perfect your organization. 

Many reports call for “balancing” one body of information against another. 

Graphic means of presenting data should be used freely for clearness and 
ease of interpretation. 

Footnotes and bibliography should be supplied to show sources of in- 
formation. 


ll 
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Did you supplement your verbal report with graphic devices and illus- 
trations? 


If you feel that the experience could have been more rewarding than it 
was, suggest how you would change your purpose or your procedure if you 
were to repeat it. Recommend to the instructor and to the class ways in 
which a similar experience can be made more helpful to the next group 
of students working on similar problems. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Another type of report which is highly valuable to you as a student and 
as a reader is the book review.’ By and large, there is far too little thought 
given to the evaluation of what we read. Reviewing a book or an article 
forces us to reflect on what the author has said, why he has said it, and 
how well he has said it. It obliges us to make critical judgments and gives 
us a basis for greater appreciation and understanding. Whether or not the 
writing of book reviews is a part of your assigned work in class, you should 
form the habit of mentally reviewing every book that you read. You will 
also do well to read some of the reviews written by experienced reviewers 
that appear in current periodicals. The Saturday Review is recommended 
as an excellent source. 


What to include in the written review. The written review is ordinarily 
more comprehensive than oral discussions which arise out of conversa- 
tional situations. The first questions that present themselves to the writer 
of a review relate to scope: What am I going to say? What topics shall I 
include? This problem confronts him whether he is preparing his review 
for a report to the class, for the book page of a local paper, or for a liter- 
ary magazine. What does properly belong in a book review? From a study 
of the opinions of fifty reviewers and review editors a list of the elements 
that make up appropriate content was formulated. This list should not be 
considered mandatory: do not infer that all the points mentioned must be 
included in every book report. The number that you will cover will vary 
with the nature of the book you are reviewing. The list—which you might 


well use as a guide in the preparation of your next book report—is as 
follows: ë 


7 Note that the terms “book review” and “book report” are used interchangeably 
in this study. 

5 The order of the topics has no significance so far as the organization of your 
material is concerned, since it is simply the order of frequency of mention by the 
reviewers and editors consulted, 

The questions under each item are merely suggestive and explanatory. Other 
questions of the same type may be included. 
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. The contribution that the book makes. 


Does it treat a new topic? Does it treat an old topic in a new and 
stimulating manner? Does it suggest practical solutions for modern 
problems? What is its chief value? 


. Summary of content. 


What is the subject matter of the book? What conclusions are reached? 
What are the major divisions? What are the outstanding points? 


. Literary style and method of treatment. 


What effective literary device does the author employ? Does the author 
treat his subject in an informal, personal manner? What qualities of 
style are most apparent? How is the subject matter organized and 
presented? 


. The author’s aim, purpose, or theme. 


Is the author endeavoring merely to entertain with a clever story? Is 
the purpose to give a clearer understanding of a certain period of na- 
tional development? Does the author emphasize ideals of character? 
What significant thought, or theme, is he endeavoring to develop? 


. Comparative evaluation. 


How does this book compare with others of the same general type? 
Is it more interesting? Is it easier to read? Is it better organized? Does 
it show a better grasp of the subject? Is it a more forceful presenta- 
tion? 


. Classification of book (nature of contents). 


Is it a book of essays? a series of short stories? a realistic novel? a 
biography? a book of plays? Does it belong with books on social 
problems? aviation? forest conservation? geology? history? 


. Introduction to characters. 


Who are the leading characters in the book? What relationship do 
they have to the plot? Which characters are most interesting? Why or 
how do they win your interest? 


. Ability of the author. 


Does the book indicate that the author is master of the subject? Does 
it indicate that he is skillful in the use of language? 


. Degree of author’s success or failure. 


Does the author accomplish what he sets out to do? Is the reader likely 
to be impressed with the book? What part of the author's purpose is 
satisfactorily realized? 


. Reviewer’s personal reaction. 


What was your own feeling about the book as you read it? What is 
your own estimate of its worth? What is its appeal to you? In what 
special ways were you pleased or disappointed with the book? 


. General criticism. 


In what respects does the book deserve commendation? What are its 
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weaknesses? What types of subject matter does the author handle best? 
Is it an accurate or a careless piece of work? 

12. Background. 
What setting is utilized? What historical materials are introduced? 
The book deals with what period, what people, what social class, what 
locality? 

13. Illustrative quotations. 

14. Discussion of viewpoint presented. 
Is the viewpoint valid? In what way is it different from the viewpoint 
presented in other books dealing with similar themes? How would the 
acceptance and application of the author’s views affect us socially and 
otherwise? 

15. Criticism of conclusions. 
Are the author’s conclusions logical? Does he offer practical solutions 
for problems? Does the climax grow naturally out of the facts or 
situations which are presented? To what extent are the author's ob- 
servations true to his experience? 

16, Publisher’s part in production. 
What is the physical make-up of the book? Does it appeal to the eye? 
Is it inviting? 

17. Author, title, publisher, price, etc. 


Characteristics of a good book review. A review may contain the ap- 
propriate subject matter and yet not be a good review. Here again we 
have the dual problem of communication: determining what to say and 
determining how to say it. The reviewer has responsibilities to his reader, 
or listener, as well as to his subject matter. Note that the characteristics 
given below are fairly constant criteria, even in the face of shifting occa- 
sions and shifting content. They are revealed, in the main, by the way 
the reviewer handles his material. His intention to be fair shows through 
the phrases and words he uses; the way he states his criticisms indicates 
his open-mindedness or his personal bias. His style of expression shows 
whether his judgments are original or secondhand, whether they are genu- 
ine or simply echoes. Consider carefully, therefore, the following list, com- 
piled from suggestions submitted by the reviewers and editors who co- 
operated in the study mentioned above. 

The review should be characterized by a spirit of fairness. Do not allow 
yourself to be governed by prejudices you have formed from earlier im- 
pressions of the author or by your dislike of his subject. Do not approach 
the task of reviewing a book with the aim of finding all of the faults and 
none of the virtues. 

The review should reflect the reviewer's familiarity with the subject. Do 
not attempt to make a report on a book which you have not read. You 
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cannot form a dependable critical judgment of a book by a superficial 
examination of the introductory pages and a glance at the table of con- 
tents. If you are going to express an opinion about an author's book, you 
owe him the courtesy of reading it carefully enough to discover his pur- 
pose, appreciate his theme, and observe his method of treatment. Also, if 
you are free to select the book you are to review, it will be wise to choose 
one that touches your own interests and deals with types of situations not 
totally unfamiliar to you. 

The review should be informative. In writing your report on a book, 
whether for class or for possible publication, try to think of the questions 
that will arise in the mind of the person who has not read the book. Your 
review should answer these questions. The type of information which the 
reader is likely to want is indicated by the points listed above under the 
heading What to Include in the Written Review. 

The review should be critical. Your report should be something more 
than an outline of contents. It should reveal your own reactions to the 
subject matter of the book and to the method of the author. As an intel- 
ligent, thoughtful reader you are expected to form critical judgments as 
to the book’s merits. As a responsible reporter, or reviewer, you are ex- 
pected to share those judgments with your listeners or readers. 

The review should reflect the sincerity of the reviewer. In writing a book 
report, students are often tempted to say what they believe is expected of 
them rather than what they actually think and feel. Do not affect enthu- 
siasms. On the other hand, have the courage to acknowledge literary 
tastes which are honestly your own. 

The review should be characterized by a tolerant and sympathetic atti- 
tude. A book cannot be appreciated unless an earnest effort is made to 
understand the viewpoint of the author. Books assigned for class reading 
are frequently mistreated in this respect: they are read as a matter of 
routine and reported on in a meaningless, perfunctory fashion. Let your 
report show that you have given the book a fair chance by reading it 
sympathetically. You may not like the book, but your dislike will be an 
intelligent dislike. 

The review should be courteous in tone. You may never meet the author 
of the book or article you are reviewing; he will probably never know what 
you have said or written about him. Yet the good book review is charac- 
terized by a tone of courtesy just as surely as is the good social letter. 
Whatever adverse criticism you wish to make should be made with as 
much consideration for the author’s viewpoint and for the opinions of 
others as you would exercise in an ordinary friendly conversation. 

The book review should be characterized by ease and informality of 
style. Do not try to make your report a learned dissertation. Let it be 
rather a simple and frank discussion of merit. If it is to accomplish its 
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purpose, it must be easy to read. Write your report, therefore, as though 
you were talking informally about the book in question. The charm of the 
familiar style may be secured in many types of composition other than the 
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familiar essay. 


The review should be brief. The readers of book reviews expect to get 
in two or three minutes enough information to acquaint them with the 
general nature and purpose of a particular book. No definite length can be 
set. But the class reports made in connection with the work of this unit 
probably should not exceed a thousand words in length. Brevity and suc- 


cinctness add to clarity and interest. 


REVIEW the preceding discussion of book reviewing by considering the 
following questions in class or in small study groups: 


l; 
. What does the book reviewer try to do for his readers or listeners? 
. What may a book review legitimately contain? Which of these elements 


N 


In what way is a book review a report? 


are essential, and which are optional? 


. Why is it important to indicate the author’s aim? 


Regardless of the content of the review, what are some of the character- 
istics which it should possess? Translate these characteristics into nega- 
tive qualities and compare your two lists. 


. How can you detect sincerity or lack of sincerity on the part of the 


reviewer? 


» Why should a book review be brief? In what way is it an important 


sharing experience? 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Other Occasions for Writing 
and Speaking 


The emphasis in Chapters 9 and 10 on discussion and report making 
reflects the importance of these activities in business, in government, in 
education, and in community living. But from the point of view of sheer 
numerical frequency there are other forms of writing and speaking that are 
probably even more deserving of our attention. 


THE SOCIAL LETTER 

Most people write letters oftener than they write anything else—if one 
excludes the jotting down of appointments, addresses, and other personal 
memorandums. In your student years your written class assignments over- 
shadow your correspondence; but your class assignments will not continue 
beyond college, whereas your letter-writing activity will no doubt increase. 
How much of your own writing during the past month has been in the 
form of letters? What type of letter predominates in your present practice? 
How many personal, or social, letters have been written this week by the 
group as a whole? How many business letters? 

Let us first inquire into what makes a good personal letter. Because so 
much depends upon the relationship between the person who writes and 
the person who reads any given letter, it is impossible to set up any rigid 
rules, But we should be able to determine some of the qualities character- 
istic of good letters, and these will point to some reasonably constant prin- 
ciples that can serve as guides. 

The first thing to understand is that the quality of a letter is not primarily 
a matter of form. Of course the accepted social usages with regard to such 
matters as stationery and forms of address should be generally observed, 
since most people consider them important. And they are important in the 


sense that all social convention is important: because it is the crystallization 
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of the experience of past generations, and as such contributes to the ease 
and smoothness of living. Thus it is wise to learn to write social notes and 
formal invitations in the accepted form but at the same time to learn to 
distrust “ready-made” prescriptions of content. When form begins to dic- 
tate content, the letter degenerates; its proper function of serving the inter- 
play of minds is lost sight of and it becomes as impersonal as a semaphored 
message." 


The Qualities of a Good Social Letter 


Despite the fact that every letter is unique, since it serves its own spe- 
cific purpose in a specific situation, it is possible to discover certain char- 
acteristics which appear to be common to the letters that claim our ad- 
miration. One of the authors of this book secured the cooperation of more 
than fifty competent judges in analyzing “excellent” letters which they had 
received. In their analyses some half dozen characteristics appeared with 
sufficient frequency to justify listing them as “common” qualities of the 
good friendly letter. These characteristics are stated in the headings of the 
following subsections. 


A tone of courtesy. Courtesy is basically an expression of consideration. 
It is manifested in many ways. The courteous letter writer shows his aware- 
ness of the other person’s interests. He refrains from filling page after 
page with an account of his own good times, his own plans, or his own 
troubles. He deliberately makes reference to what his correspondent has 
been doing; he recalls a pleasurable experience which they shared; he asks 
about projected plans; he expresses concern about health. It has been said 
that a good letter writer “puts himself into his letters,” but this does not 
mean that he puts his “ego” into them. He takes pains to make his corre- 
spondent feel that he is being thought about in every paragraph. 

The thoughtless letter writer frequently forgets to answer questions. 
This kind of negligence represents a serious breach of courtesy. Many a 
patient father or mother has asked the same question in three or four suc- 
cessive letters before getting an answer. The fact that a question seems of 
minor importance is irrelevant; to the writer it may be vital. So long as 
the letter writing is “all in the family” the non-answering of questions may 
be affectionately overlooked. But warm friendships have been known to 
grow cool because of this evidence of self-absorption. The spirit of regard 
for the “other fellow” gives a letter a quality that strengthens the bonds of 
friendliness and respect, 

In naming the characteristics of a good letter the letter-writing judges 


1A full treatment of the etiquette of letter writing can be found in any compe- 
tent guide to social usage; the basic rules for good form in letter writing are included 
in the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” page 335. 
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frequently separated the “you” interest from the characteristic of courtesy. 
Here it is regarded as a means of manifesting courtesy and consideration. 
The “you” interest expressed in a letter, however, has additional psycho- 
logical importance. Where there is a personal or business relation at stake, 
it is a matter of policy to make more “you” references than “I” references 
in a letter. This point is perhaps more significant in connection with 
business letters than with social, or friendly, letters. 


Informality of style. You know from your own experience that good 
letters—letters that give you pleasure—are seldom remarkable for their 
formality. They use conversational diction (without lowering the standards 
of good taste); there is a naturalness about them that gives you a comfort- 
able sense of nearness; in fact, a good friendly letter is really a bit of conver- 
sation by mail. Details of form are simplified, the inside address being 
omitted. The formal closing, which was once common in social corre- 
spondence, has been dropped. One no longer “begs to remain” anything. 

In the following columns contrast the stilted style of the sentence on the 
left with the ease and informality of its parallel on the right. 


I fear I shall find it inconvenient 
to attend the meeting of the Book 
Lovers’ Club this month. 


I earnestly hope this letter finds 
you in better health. 


Those “books lovers” will have 
to get along without me this 
time. 

If you aren’t feeling better it isn’t 
because my wishing ring is rusty. 


I rub it diligently for you night 
and morning. 


The commencement address, I If I understood what the speaker 
thought, was somewhat hard to was talking about, it wasn’t what 
follow, and the subject seemed he should have been talking 
inappropriate. about. 

I find it difficult to relate this Let’s skip the rest of it. It’s a tale 
experience faithfully. I think any that flows better from the tongue 
further account of it must be de- than the pen, 

ferred until we can discuss it 

orally. 


Humor, The best friendly letters are, as a rule, spiced with humor. Now 
don’t back away from this statement with some comment about your in- 
ability “to be funny.” To have a sense of humor and to be able to express 
it is something quite different from “being funny.” A sense of humor 
enables one to see (and to isolate) the aspects of a situation that are 
unusual, abnormal, unexpected, or contradictory and still maintain a 
tolerant and understanding attitude. Puck, the tricksy fairy in The Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream was able to exclaim in chuckling good humor, “Lord, 
what fools these mortals be!” because he looked down upon human beings 
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from a point that gave him perspective and enabled him to see when their 
actions made sense and when they did not. Note the light touch in the 
following sentences. Does it contribute to an informality of tone? Does it 
show a sense of humor on the part of the writer? 


When Herbert came in, he said, “Those back steps are dangerous.” That 
was my chance to say, “I’ve known it for a long time.” But Herbert 
likes to discover things for himself. 

I have forgotten the name of the roadside inn; but, as I remember the 
food, I think it must have been Ptomaine Ptavern. 

As you know, my gardener has a very even-tempered disposition. Noth- 
ing ever upsets him. He told me today, “I jes’ can’t afford to get 
aggravated with things, ‘cause when I do I always get aggravated at 
myself.” 

After waiting an interminably long time for service in the restaurant, I 
decided that the sign in the window should be on the table: “Waitress 
wanted.” 


Many good letters have been preserved for us from the writings of men 
and women who were masters of the art. Your library undoubtedly has a 
number of collections of such letters. A quick turn through any one of these 
books will uncover instances of humor adding sprightliness and charm to a 
letter. Since humor often falls flat, or at least loses some of its punch, when 
lifted out of context, it should be judged in its original setting. Note how 
the quality of humor enlivens the following passage, which illustrates a 
style of letter writing in which the light and the serious are blended. 


I answer your letter bang off. But so many thoughts go chasing through 
my head (do you see them? the last thought, rather slow, on a tricycle!) 
and there are so many things Id like to talk over that it’s not as easy as it 
sounds, . . . You know—it's queer—I feel so confident about you al- 
ways. I feel that, the way you are building your boat, no harm can come 
to it. It will sail. You're building for the high seas, and once you do take 
her out nothing will stop her. 

About the old masters. What I feel about them (all of them—writers 
too, of course) is the more one lives with them the better it is for one’s 
work. It's almost a case of living into one’s ideal world—the world that 
one desires to express, . . . For this reason I find that if I stick to men 
like Chaucer and Shakespeare and Marlowe and even Tolstoi I keep much 
nearer what I want to do than if I confuse things with reading a lot of 
lesser men. I'd like to make the old masters my daily bread—in the sense 
in which it’s used in the Lord's Prayer, really—to make them a kind of 
essential nourishment. All the rest is—well—it comes after. . . . 

We are leaving here at the end of this week. . . . We have our eye on 
a chalet called Les Sapins which is in the midst of the forests—pine 
forests—there’s not even a fence or a bar between it and the trees. So you 
picture the wolves breathing under the front door, the bears looking 
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through our keyhole and bright tigers dashing at the lighted window 
panes. . . . I'll tell you more about it when we get there. . . 14 


Another excerpt from a letter by the same author deals in gay and 
playful metaphor in conveying a simple idea. 


I have been waiting to talk to you—to have you to myself, no less— 
until I could chase my new book out of the house. I thought it never would 
go. Its last moments lingered on and on. It got up, turned again, took 
off its gloves, again sat down, reached the door, came back, until finally 
M. marked it down, lassooed it with a stout string and hurled it at Pinker. 
Since when there’s been an ominous silence. . . .? 


In any discussion of humor the perennial question about puns arises. 
The dispute will probably continue as long as there are people who like 
them and people who don’t. Are they a legitimate form of humor? Or do 
they advertise a chronic mental perversion? The answer probably is: It 
depends on the appropriateness of the occasion and the quality of the pun. 
Some puns do have pungency. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, “A pun 
is prima facie an insult to the person you are talking with.” Apparently 
there are many who agree with him. On the other hand, there are just as 
many who side with Walter Prichard Eaton: 


My family and friends all groan when I make a pun. . . . It is the 
fashion now to brand them as “the lowest form of wit” and to groan 
whenever one is made. If the people who groan, created even infrequently 
examples of higher forms of wit, I shouldn’t, perhaps, complain. But they 
don’t. They groan at puns who never made an epigram. . . . 

In the good old days of my favorite author, Artemus Ward, the pun 
was in high favor. So, to be sure, you reply, were mansard roofs, but I 
don’t see any necessary connection, nor shall I be lured into any remarks 
about attic wit. Artemus said you’d know his house in Brooklyn because 
it had a cupola and a mortgage on it. He also said that the pretty girls of 
Utah mostly married Young. Probably nobody now remembers his once- 
famous panorama, which he exhibited with appropriate and descriptive 
remarks in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and London, Especially in 
London was it—like the grave of Shakespeare—a success. Artemus in 
London used an umbrella to point out the objects of interest in his pic- 
tures, (In Boston I think he used a fish pole.) When the curtain disclosed 
“the great desert at night,” he said, “Indians occupy yonder mountains. 
Little Injuns may be seen in the distance trundling their war-hoops.” Our 
naive predecessors, on both sides of the Atlantic, did not groan. The simple 
creatures laughed. I must confess that I still do.* 


1a Katherine Mansfield to Richard Murry, in J. Middleton Murry, ed., The Letters 
of Katherine Mansfield, Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 1928, vol. TI, p. 118. 


2 Katherine Mansfield to Sylvia Lynd, ibid., p. 137. 
3 “On Groaning at Puns,” The Atlantic Monthly, vol. 149, pp. 517-519, April, 1932. 
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Personal reactions and opinions. Sometimes a friendly letter is little 
more than a catalog of events. This kind of letter has news value, but it is a 
very impersonal sort of communication unless the writer reveals something 
of his own reaction to the events. “Dr. Allen gave a one-hour commence- 
ment address last Friday evening.” “Josephine, the Ledbetter’s oldest 
daughter, is being married next week.” “A new department store, a branch 
of Fisher’s, is being built in the Cherry Creek development.” If your letter 
is filled with facts like these, you would do as well to save your stationery 
and slip a number of newspaper clippings into the envelope. As a letter 
writer your role is not merely that of reporter. “I think you would have 
agreed with me that the Commencement Address was over the heads of 
the learned seniors. It was certainly over mine.” “I met Josephine’s young 
man and was much impressed with him. Unless I am deceived by the 
glamour of young romance, it’s a good match.” “What a relief it will be to 
shop at the Cherry Creek store instead of fighting the downtown traffic!” 
Comments of this type personalize your letter. You are communicating 
yourself as well as the news. 


A tone of cheerfulness. A group of college students in setting up a list 

of personality ideals chose an attitude of cheerfulness as one of the ten 
most important traits. Certainly the gloomy spirit is not one with which it 
is pleasant to associate. And the gloomy mood is not the one in which a 
friendly letter should be written. A student away from home for the first 
time and feeling the need of parental comfort and solicitude often yields to 
self-pity and fills his letters home with disturbing expressions of unhappi- 
ness. Depressing letters are—though not so intended—an affront to your 
family and friends. 
P Take the case of Helen, for example. In her first letter home after join- 
ing a sorority, she expresses her disappointment at not getting a bid from 
the sorority of her first choice. In the same letter she complains that her 
roommate plays the radio too much; she “guesses” that she will just not go 
to the next formal because she doesn’t have a suitable dress; she says she 
has lost weight because “I have to study so hard, I don’t get enough sleep.” 
To say the least, Helen’s letter lacks cheerfulness. In all probability, her 
mother will write a very solicitous reply, expressing concern over Helen’s 
health, telling her how much she is missed at home, and enclosing a check 
for a new dress. Imagine Helen’s surprise, however, if her mother should 
emulate her example and write her a letter like this: 


Dear Helen: 

I'm not going to write much today. I’m so tired! Seeing about the house 
gets harder every day. Of course, I get help sometimes—Mandy, usually. 
But you know how trying Mandy is. Besides I have to be careful about 
expenses—especially this year with you away at college. It's costing more 
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than we thought it would to keep you in school. I really think the strain 
is telling on your father. He seems so irritable, and he doesn’t sleep well. 
Dr. Banks dropped in to see him last week. He says his headaches and 
his nervousness are caused by overwork at the office. 

I wish we could get away for a while. But we can’t take Junior out of 
high school. I don’t believe he’s getting along very well this year. I hope 
it’s just a phase. . . . 


Restraint. Most of us have tendencies which, if not curbed, would lead 
to breaches of courtesy. The particular kind of self-control that is the basis 
of good manners in letter writing is restraint: it is this quality, above all, 
that makes for good taste in a letter. You can achieve restraint by asking 
yourself such questions as: Am I overstating the facts? Am I trying to be 
dramatic? Am I telling too much? Does this sound like malicious gossip? 
Am I excessively “worked up” about this situation? Does this description 
of the concert (or the dance, or the new professor) sound “gushing”? Am 
I trying too hard to be clever? In an effort to be informal, am I indulging 
too much in slang or immature sophomoric jargon? 


A Word About Greeting Cards and Thank-you Notes 


You can now buy “special occasion cards” to answer practically every 
need. These serve a very useful purpose, especially for busy people who 
have a minimum of time to spend on making a friendly gesture of remem- 
brance on birthdays, on anniversaries, at graduation, and on other occa- 
sions. But no matter how appropriate the message, a commercial card 
seems cold and impersonal without the addition of a few words from your 
own pen as an indication of your interest and sincerity. The added scrawl 
in your own handwriting means far more than the printed message. (Inci- 
dentally, the greeting-card business has grown into a huge industry, and 
many persons who have a knack for turning a phrase are employed to 
compose, in verse or prose, suitable sentiments for various special occa- 
sions.) 

However suitable the greeting card may be for some purposes, it should 
not be substituted for the personal note expressing your appreciation of 
a favor, your thanks for a gift, or your pleasure in being entertained in a 
friend’s home. “Only the ignorant, the selfish, the ungrateful, or the lazy 
fail to send thank-you notes.” * 

Such notes can be brief but should not sound abrupt or hurried. If your 
appreciation is genuine, your note cannot but have a tone of sincerity. The 
point is: Take the trouble to find the ideas and the words that will prop- 
erly express your appreciation to the recipient of your thanks. It is usually 


4J. Martyn Walsh and Ann Kathleen Walsh, Language Etiquette, The McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Company, Wichita, Kansas, 1949, p. 94. 
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in good taste to include a complimentary reference to the person who 
rendered you the favor, sent you the gift, or entertained you. The thank- 
you note is an act of courtesy. There may be occasions when a face-to- 
face “thank you,” a telephone message, or even a telegram will suffice. But 
gracious acknowledgment of favors is a must in social etiquette. 


THE LETTER IN BUSINESS 


Not all business letters are written by business men and women. Every- 
one, no matter what the nature of his work, finds occasion for writing such 
letters, whether it be to order material, to request information, to make a 
remittance, to ask for an adjustment, or to apply, introduce, or recommend. 
Any student who plans a business career will probably take one or more 
special courses in business correspondence, but those who expect to have 
to meet only the normal demands of writing incidental business letters will 
find adequate instruction in their regular courses in English, 


Qualities of Good Business Letters 


Courtesy, clearness, correctness. “A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it. . . .” The prosperity of a business letter lies in the recep- 
tion which is accorded it by the person to whom it is written, What influ- 
ences that reception? Primarily three things: (1) tone, (2) clarity of 
meaning, and (3) correctness of form and expression. Is the writer cour- 
teous, considerate, thoughtful, tactful? Does he say what he wants to say 
in clear, understandable English? Does he come to the point without wast- 
ing time or wandering from his purpose? Is the letter in good form, that 
is, neat, businesslike, and attractive? These qualities are expected in busi- 
ness letters, They determine whether the reaction of the reader will be 
favorable or unfavorable, 

“Flies are easier caught with honey than with vinegar.” There is a world 
of solid sense in this homely saying if one interprets it correctly. You can 
win more friends with pleasant words than with sharp ones. A courteous 
approach will win more interested attention than a blunt request or a scold- 
ing complaint. Contrast the two beginnings of business letters cited below. 
What impression do you get of the writer in each case? Which approach is 
likely to make for a good relationship and for good service? 


1 


Thank you for your prompt reply to my recent request for samples 
of wallpaper featuring beige and wine tones. The samples have just ar- 
rived, and I note that by mistake you have sent samples which are pre- 
dominantly brown and blue. Some of the browns are very attractive and 
may prove useful later, but I need the beige and wine now to fit into a 
particular color scheme. If you have such samples in stock . . . 
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If you want to keep your old customers and get new ones, you had 
better find out who is color-blind in your shipping room. The samples 
you sent me are certainly not what I ordered. This kind of ineffi- 
clency: pcan 7 


Your own experience will tell you that even an occasional unwitting 
abruptness of manner can prove a block to friendly and effective coopera- 
tion, to say nothing of the habitual brusqueness that is the sign of a 
crotchety disposition. 

The good business letter is also concise; it avoids unnecessary wordiness. 
Economy of time is an important consideration in business. No executive, 
manager, or clerk wants to read a rambling essay to find out what he could 
be told in fifty or a hundred words. There is, of course, such a thing as too 
much brevity. If, in trying to be brief, you are also blunt, you have carried 
a virtue to excess. Compare the sentences listed below. Which of the con- 
densations on the right do you prefer? 


On account of our decision some 
time ago to discontinue the Good- 
rite pen as a stock item in our 
merchandise, we are unable to 
send you the matching pen-and- 
pencil set which you so kindly 
ordered from us, and we are 
therefore returning the check 
which you enclosed with your 
order. 


I hope you will use your influ- 
ence as a member of the state 
Chamber of Commerce to get me 
an appointment to speak before 
one of the civic clubs in the 
southwest part of the state, as I 
am arranging to be in Southwest 
City next month for several days. 


The jacket which you sent me in 
response to my order mailed to 
you on the 21st seems to be too 
large, although I stated the size 
desired, and I should like to re- 
turn it now and ask that you 
send me a size 38. 


. We no longer handle the 


Goodrite pen and are there- 
fore returning your check. 


. We don’t carry this item. Find 


check enclosed. 


. I shall be in Southwest City 


from October 10 to 15 and 
should like to speak before 
one or more of the civic clubs 
in that area. 


. I am going to Southwest City. 


Try to get me some speaking 
appointments. 


. The jacket is one size larger 


than I ordered. I should like 
to exchange it for a 38. 


. You sent me the wrong jacket. 


My order called for a 38. 
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Finally, a prime requisite of the good business letter is correctness of 
form and expression. There is no type of written communication in which 
this quality is more sternly demanded. A carelessly written application is 
often tossed aside because of the poor first impression it makes. Rightly 
or wrongly, your capability, your personality, and even your general literacy 
are often judged by your ability to use good English and observe conven- 
tional usages. Apparently society, or at least a major part of it, is in accord 
with John Ruskin in believing that “the difference between education and 
non-education is a matter of accuracy.” The elements of correct letter form 
are covered in the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” page 299. 


A letter-writing manual. Business firms often prepare for their secre- 
taries a letter-writing manual, or guide, setting forth the principles of style 
and form to be followed in all of the firm’s correspondence. The following 
practical suggestions are taken from a manual prepared by a large Mid- 
western mercantile company. 


Abe Lincoln once said: “When I’m getting ready to reason with a 
man, I spend one-third of my time thinking about him and what he is 
going to say.” 

Try to write your letters, no matter what message they contain, from 
the receiver’s point of view. Write as you talk—the secret of writing good 
letters is to express, or learn to express, the writer’s personality, as if he 
were in the room with the customer when the letter arrives. Don’t be too 
businesslike and brief, but choose your words thriftily, employing quality 
rather than quantity. 

In trying to be friendly and personal, be very careful that your letters 
sound sincere. Here your own personal reaction must be your guide be- 
cause it is difficult [for anyone else] to draw a line between sincerity and 
insincerity for you. Try to be cordial, but dignified, too. . . . Do not put 
in a lot of silly slang, or unwarranted familiarity. . . . 

As in every other job, good tools are necessary to producing good 
letters. Stationery should be kept in folders and immaculately clean. Type- 
writer ribbons should be replaced when dull, typewriter types gone over 
regularly with a brush and cleaning fluid, erasers and eraser shields 
kept handy. In the event an erasure and correction are necessary on the 
original of a letter, the carbon copy should be corrected just as carefully; 
and we particularly suggest that you do not use the same eraser on carbon 
copies as on letter originals, and that you consistently change carbons 
often enough to secure good bright, legible copies for the files. Remember 
that the carbon copies in the files are, in a sense, the history of your 
efforts for the store. 

Poor grammar, misspelled words, and incorrect sentences are as un- 
forgivable as soiled stationery and poor typing. Stenographers need to 
have a good vocabulary. It isn’t hard to get if you make the habit of 
looking up words you don’t understand and those you are unable to spell 
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rather than inquiring from your next-desk neighbor. Some of us are too lazy 
to do this, but if you will bestir yourself to such drastic action, you will 
find it pays real dividends. When you learn a new word, put it in your tool 
chest by using it. 

You will find that shorter letters, and shorter paragraphs, make the 
nicest looking letters. . . . If you remember to use short sentences and 
paragraphs, you will be less apt to become overly friendly and “gushy.” 
Simplicity of wording is desirable in every type of business writing. A few 
words well planted are better than a bushel of words thrown to the wind. 

In closings, make them definitely add to the sense of the letter. Say 
something positive and avoid tapering off with old antiquated phraseology. 
You must remember that “ing” endings such as “Thanking you in ad- 
vance” are definitely out. 

Before any letters are presented to the person who dictated them for 
signature, or before you sign letters you have written over your own 
signature, reread them to make sure there are no grammatical or typo- 
graphical errors. Just a few minutes’ time so employed will save you many 
unnecessary “embarrassing moments.” Before any letters are placed in the 
envelopes, whether you wrote and checked the letters yourself before they 
were signed or whether you are only mailing them, check for signatures, 
enclosures, and make sure each letter is placed in its own correctly ad- 
dressed envelope. Last but not least, letters should be carefully folded 
so as to add [to], rather than detract from, their appearance.® 


Note the emphasis throughout these directions on courtesy, conciseness, 
and correctness. Note also the stress on neatness and good appearance. 
What are some of the things that detract from the pleasing appearance of a 
letter? Collect half a dozen business letters and make an analysis of the 
qualities that detract from and those that contribute to their effectiveness. 
By pooling all the examples collected a committee can make a valuable 
study of good and bad practices in business letters. 


The Letter of Inquiry 


One of the commonest types of business letter is the letter of inquiry. 
Letters of this kind range all the way from the simple request for a school 
catalog to the research questionnaire. As you go forward in your college 
work, you will doubtless have occasion to probe into the problem of con- 
structing appropriate questionnaires for special types of studies. Here we 
Shall be content to offer a few principles that apply generally to all requests 
for information. 


Some governing principles. Since, in a letter of inquiry, you are asking 
a favor, you should strive first of all to make your inquiry easy to answer. 
Your question, or questions, should be direct and specific. If you are using 


5 Correspondence Manual, Younkers, Des Moines, Iowa, 1949, p. 2. 
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the questionnaire form, phrase your questions so that they can be answered 
simply by checking. A college dean remarked recently that the answering 
of questionnaires for individuals, committees, and organizations making 
special studies or surveys is becoming an increasing burden in his office. 
“And the annoying thing about it,” he added, “is that most people who 
make questionnaires do not know how to make them. Instead of asking 
specific questions which can be answered quickly and briefly, they ask 
general (and often vague) questions which require paragraph answers.” 
Remember that the person to whom you send your questionnaire is under 
no obligation to respond. He is doing you a service. Therefore, you should 
make it as easy for him as possible. State clearly what is wanted, and be 
sure to express appreciation of the anticipated cooperation. It is a gesture 
of courtesy also to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

An apologetic approach is the poorest possible strategy. A letter that 
expresses doubt and indecision will meet with passivity and inaction. 
Contrast 


“I hesitate to bother you about this problem, knowing how busy you are 
with important matters, but the Research Committee of the Employees’ 
Council would like to request your cooperation in... .” 


with 


“Knowing of your interest in the wage problem, the Research Committee 
of the Employees’ Council is requesting your cooperation in a study of 
regional practices. . . .” 


Be tactful not only in your approach but in the kinds of questions you 
ask and the way you phrase them. A question that seeks “personal” in- 
formation or delves into private concerns is certainly not appropriate. 
(There are of course special cases in which the nature of the inquiry is ex- 
plained in a preliminary interview and the cooperation of the individual 
is secured under guarantee of anonymity.) Neither is a question appropri- 
ate which would call upon the respondent to reveal confidential informa- 
tion. A study of secretarial traits might be a very legitimate project, but it 
would not justify a tactless question like “Will you tell me in what ways 
your office secretary is inefficient?” Can you phrase questions which would 
be acceptable for such a study? 


Example of a letter of inquiry. Read the following letter requesting co- 
operation in the study of the problem of job placement for college gradu- 
ates. Is the request clear? Is the reason for the study adequately stated? 
Is appreciation expressed? Can the questions be quickly answered? Note 


the implication, at the end of the letter, of possible benefit to the re- 
spondent. 
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Dear Mr. Bryant: 


The Ohio Division of the Association of College Placement Advisers is 
making a survey to collect data bearing upon the best technique for college 
seniors to use in finding their first positions and becoming oriented in 
them. Our purpose is to ease the transition from college to the first job. 
We are, therefore, asking several hundred personnel men in this area 
to check their answers to the following questions: 


1. Does a member of your personnel department regularly visit colleges 
in this area to interview seniors for positions? 


YES NO 


2. Would you prefer to have seniors write to you, giving complete in- 
formation about themselves, or would you prefer to have them come to 
talk to you first? 

APPLICATION LETTER 
I PREFER 
INTERVIEW 

3. Does your organization have any kind of training school or course to 
acquaint young college graduates with the details of your business and 
qualifications for employment? 


YES NO 


4. Do you find young college men you have recently hired to be untrained 
in any of the following: 


TECHNIQUE OF INTERVIEWING? YES NO 
KNOWLEDGE OF BUSINESS PROCEDURE? YES NO 
ABILITY TO WRITE REPORTS AND LETTERS? YES NO 
ABILITY TO ORGANIZE WORK EFFICIENTLY? YES NO 


5. At what monthly salary do you start college men in their first jobs? 
(This will be kept in strict confidence; only the average of all answers 
to this question will be published.) Check the amount closest to 


your firm’s salary: 
$250 $275 $300 $325 $350 


6. If you have any suggestions that may help us give better training to 
college students or that bear upon the technique of getting oriented in 
their first jobs, please write them on the reverse side of this letter. 


The Ohio Division of the Association of College Placement Advisers will 
be very grateful to you for your cooperation in answering these questions. 
We expect to publish the results of this survey and will send you a copy 
of our complete report, which we hope will be helpful to you in compar- 
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ing the attitudes of your own company with those of others in this area. 
The enclosed envelope is stamped and addressed for your convenience in 


replying. 


Sincerely yours, 


The Association of College 
Placement Advisers, Ohio Division 


Charles Conrad, Secretary ° 


Organize a committee to plan an opinion poll on a problem of timely 
interest such as a change in the grading system, a new athletic policy, rules 
governing fraternity activities, or a specific proposal for increasing health 
services. Or you may select a problem which extends your opinion poll 
into the community. For example, what specialized skills and what general 
abilities do employers in your community look for in selecting applicants 
for a job? Which abilities and skills are best acquired in college? Which 
are best acquired on the job? In formulating your letter, and the specific 
questions to be included, apply the general principles that have been 
discussed. Submit the final draft of your letter to the class for criticism and 
discussion. 


A QUICK CHECK-UP 


As you answer the following questions, check your answers against the 
discussion in the text. 


I. 
2; 


3. 
. What are some of the ways in which a letter (business or social) can 


10. 


Why is good form important in letter writing? Explain what is meant 
by “good form.” 

What characteristics of a good friendly letter do you consider most 
important? 

What are the earmarks of a good business letter? 


show courtesy? 


. Why do you enjoy a letter that is flavored with humor? What are 


some of the ways in which humor can be introduced? 


. How can you “personalize” a letter? 
- What do you understand by “restraint”? Give examples of the lack 


of this quality. 


. Why are thank-you letters (or notes) important? 
. Why should most business letters be brief? In trying to achieve 


brevity what fault must be guarded against? 


In formulating a letter of inquiry what principles should one keep 
in mind? 


SS... 


* Robert L. Shurter, Effective Letters in Business, 2d ed., McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1954, pp. 95/. 
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MESSAGES BY TELEPHONE 


What is the derivation of the word “telephone” (tele + phone)? The 
letter leaped the barrier of distance, but it was relatively helpless against 
the barrier of time. The telegraph, the telephone, and the radio made com- 
munication through space instantaneous and bridged the continents and 
seas. Below is one college student’s effort to interpret, in verse, the sig- 
nificance of this phenomenon of science. Note his stress on the future: in 
what way is world communication more significant for the future than 
for the present? 


SYMBOL OF THE FUTURE 


Look at those poles and crossbars, boy. 
What are they for? 


That’s the future 

Rising out of the earth— 
From ore, to molten steel, 

To strong crossbars, to radio waves 
That leap the gaps of space. 
That’s the future, 

The future, that calls 

To London, to Paris, to Berlin, 
To Moscow and New York, 
As neighbor calls to neighbor. 
You see those binding bars? 
That’s one world—that’s 

The future, man. 


New York to Moscow did you say? 
That's a new kind of wiring, boy. 


That’s right, 

A new kind of everything. 

No future without something new! 
You have to have new things 

For a new world. 

That’s right, 

A new world, a new future, a new race. 
Not so strange— 

All growth means change, 

Change all the time . . . . 


New future? New world? 
That sounds all right, boy." 


sa From an anthology of creative writing published at Stephens College by the 
Alpha Gamma chapter of Chi Delta Phi. 
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In the future some of you may play important roles in the development 
of the radio and television industries and will have to learn the techniques 
of handling these media in the course of your work, but all of you will, 
as you do already, use the telephone every day. The principles that hold 
for good conversation, discussed earlier in this book, apply also to most 
“telephone talk.” However, since in telephone conversation your voice 
must carry your meaning without the aid of facial expression, gesture, or 
bodily action, you need to be particularly conscious of how your voice 
sounds to the person who is listening to you but cannot see you. (A played- 
back recording of your own voice, in a normal speaking situation, is a 
valuable, if not indispensable, aid in voice analysis.) “When you talk on 
the telephone, your voice literally has to speak for itself. Your smile, your 
look of sympathy, your attentive expression cannot be seen. They must 
always be put into your voice.” * 

The subject of telephone manners receives very specific treatment in an 
article by K. C. Ingram, who writes in part: 


The telephone has been with us since 1876, but surprisingly few people 
have ever really mastered this deceptive gadget. Used with warmth and 
enthusiasm, it can have a beneficial effect on your personal as well as busi- 
ness activities. Used carelessly, on the other hand, it can wreck a big deal 
or ruin a budding romance. 

To meet the telephone’s handicap—the fact that the persons talking ` 
are invisible to each other—it is possible to turn on a sort of telephone 
television simply by voice tone. Remember that the other party to the 
conversation is visualizing you as you talk. A clear-cut, well-modulated 
voice builds up an attractive picture. Imagine the impression given by 
grunts, yeah’s, uh-huh’s. And the sound images created by pencil and 
gum chewers. 

If you have a tendency to speak too slowly . . . try to speed up a bit 
on the telephone. Slow speech takes the vitality out of the conversation, 
and your listener's mind is apt to wander to the picture on the wall or 
the work on his desk. On the other hand, if you talk too fast, the listener 
may hear just a jumble. 

In both social and business calls, you will show consideration for the 
other person by coming to the point at once. In business, this courtesy 
is essential because time is valuable. 

When answering the telephone, identify yourself at once to avoid con- 
fusion. If you are answering for another person, offer your own services. 
If that will not do, take the message accurately. Nothing is more annoying 
than to receive a vague notation that “Mr. Something-or-other called while 
you were out.” 

Constantly interrupting your conversation is a common and irritating 


7 Anna Davis Hunt, “Letters to a Doctor’s Secretary,” Medical Economics, Febru- 
ary, 1952, p. 120. Copyrighted by Medical Economics, Oradell, NJ. 
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habit. The person you are talking with cannot see what you are doing to 
delay the conversation, and therefore every minute seems interminable to 
him. 

Here are other don’ts on telephone usage you may well keep in mind: 
Don’t hang up without first saying good-by—and never bang the receiver! 
Don’t shout. Don’t use slang expressions or frowsy talk, especially with 
people you don’t know well. In other words, be considerate.$ 


Mr. Ingram might have added: Don’t abuse your telephone privilege 
with interminable small talk and social visits. If the speaker at the other 
end of the wire does not identify himself, be tactful in what you say; 
nothing is more embarrassing than to discover you are talking to Algernon 
when you thought you were talking to Bertram—unless it is not to dis- 
cover it. To ensure clear understanding repeat (for confirmation) names 
and addresses, phone numbers, appointment dates, etc. And observe the 
etiquette of courteous response when you get a wrong number. Most tele- 
phone companies and many industrial firms issue helpful manuals for 
telephone users. If you have such a manual (or can obtain one) compare 
the suggestions given with those in this section. Does it include items not 
mentioned in the foregoing discussion? 


To test your understanding of the principles involved in good telephone 
conversation, list all the points which you would include in a brief manual 
for telephone users. Select a committee to organize the material and pre- 
pare the manual. The final copy should be submitted for criticism and 
approval. 


ESTEE See ae eno: Mee ee eee eee 


COMMUNICATION IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 

In a very real sense, all communication is a medium for developing, 
maintaining, and improving personal and public relations. As has been 
frequently pointed out, communication is distinctively a social activity. 
The inherent sociality of individuals makes communication indispensable 
to human welfare. But in an institutional society such as ours, public rela- 
tions has become “an art, science, or business. No matter how it is classi- 
fied, it involves an attempt to understand the relationship between those 
who serve and those who are served.” ° To perform this function many 
Organizations appoint a public relations director, with assisting personnel, 
to design programs, prepare material for publication, arrange speaking ap- 
pointments, and devise other methods of disseminating information which 


8 “Telephone Manners,” This Week, Jan. 25, 1952. 
® Roland E. Wolseley and Laurence R. Campbell, Exploring Journalism, 2d ed., 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1949, p. 423. 
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will promote the interests of the organization. The chief forms of com- 
munication employed are newspaper and magazine articles, published re- 
ports, advertisements (in print or by radio and television), public addresses 
and forums, regional or national conferences, and the showing of moving 
pictures. 

The mass media today constitute specialized fields for study, and work in 
these fields calls for technical training and professional ability. Those of 
you who are considering journalism, or radio and television, as a possible 
vocational field should plan your training well ahead to ensure adequate 
preparation. The purpose of this text is not to give specialized instruction 
in these areas but to help as many people as possible to master the neces- 
sary everyday communication skills. Accordingly the paragraphs that 
follow are slanted more toward the intelligent and competent consumer of 
ideas than to the specialized creator and communicator of ideas through 
the media discussed. 


Newspapers and magazines. To some people the newspaper is a doubt- 
ful blessing. Never having learned how to keep up with the news economi- 
cally, these people spend a disproportionate amount of time in meticulously 
reading column after column of their favorite newspaper. And if in addition 
they have not learned to be observant and critical, they are among the many 
who allow their thinking to be determined by the editors and reporters who 
provide their daily diet of reading. Every morning they pick up from their 
front doorstep their opinions for the day. There are three things that every 
newspaper reader—as well as writer—should recognize. First, every news- 
paper, even the so-called “independent” newspaper, has definite policies on 
certain issues. Its stability and service require it to take a position on most 
questions. The newspaper writer, therefore, while impelled by his own in- 
tegrity to make his own judgments, necessarily conforms (in most of his as- 
signed duties) to the over-all policy of the organization he serves. An as- 
sistant editor of a large newspaper once put it this way: “I have heard all 
my life about the freedom of the press. As an employee of a great newspaper, 
first as reporter and later as assistant editor, I have been continually con- 
scious of restriction rather than freedom—restriction imposed by policy, 
by community custom, by reader demands, by ethical consideration. Free- 
dom is a dangerous word to bandy about. It produces a capillary glow that 
has nothing to do with the pulse beat of practice.” The implication for 
the reader is clear. He sees that there are two sides to the coin of opinion. 
He sees behind the news and into the minds of those who observe and 
report. 

Second, complete objectivity in dealing with the day’s happenings is a 
very difficult attitude to attain. A reporter at the scene of an accident is in- 
fluenced by his reaction to the persons involved, by the comment of a by- 
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stander, by the police version, by his own previous experiences. If he is 
to be objective, he must be aware of all the influences that tug at his mind. 
It is no wonder that many persons who figure in the news complain that 
newspaper accounts are “colored.” Of course they are colored! They are 
colored by the human nature of the reporter. The best that one can expect 
is an effort to be objective. In every story there are clues to the personal 
attitudes of the writer. Sometimes they are found in the unfavorable con- 
notations of a term (“excuse” rather than “explanation”) or in the use 
of terms that seek to slant the reader's opinion (“unavoidable,” “well-in- 
tentioned,” “highly respected”). The wise reader learns to read not only 
between the lines but behind the lines. 

Third, journalistic style demands condensation but indulges freely in 
repetition. The meat of a news story is found in the head, subheads, and 
the lead. One needs usually to read only the first sentence to find answers 
to the five W’s—who, what, where, when, and why. As the story proceeds, 
this information is repeated with the addition of certain details. Since the 
paragraphs toward the end are nonessential, it is easy for the make-up man 
to cut the length of the story to fit the available space. Thus the reader who 
knows something about journalistic method can assimilate his news eco- 
nomically: as the make-up man adjusts his material to his space, the reader 
can adjust his reading to his time. 

The magazine serves a different function. In general, it can be said to 
provide leisure-time reading, though many articles on current problems 
supply genuine food for thought. The fact is that magazines vary in pur- 
pose and therefore in content. Some offer serious discussion and thoughtful 
analyses of current questions; others are devoted almost exclusively to 
pleasure reading which makes little demand on the intellect. Magazine 
writing is a professional field in which schools of journalism provide special 
Courses. It is true that many persons who have superior talent in writing 
achieve considerable success as “free lances.” If you have special skill and 
knowledge in a certain field, and with it the ability to write, you may find 
a ready market for feature articles or stories of interesting and unusual 
experiences. A student who seriously contemplates writing for magazines, 
however, should not be deluded by success stories of housewives and 
schoolteachers who have banged out semiannual best sellers on their type- 
writers after the family has gone to bed. Writing for publication is an art 
for which you need discipline, determination, and as much specialized 
training as you can get. 


Radio and television. Both radio and television make a demand for in- 
telligent selectivity on the part of those who listen and look. A television 
set can be either your servant or your master. Properly used, it can bring 
you into ear-and-eye contact with the rest of the world. Improperly used, 
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it can make you lose contact with your own world of responsibilities and 
usurp hours of time that you can ill afford to waste. Like every other con- 
tribution which science has made to modern living, it requires thoughtful 
control. 

The educational implications of radio were slow in developing. Tele- 
vision, however, is being enthusiastically welcomed as an important edu- 
cational medium. Its possibilities are being explored by various universities, 
and education channels have already been allocated in a number of regions 
for the cooperative use of educational agencies. Surveys have been made 
and experimental programs have been developed. 

Why is television a superior instrument of education? Compare it with 
the moving-picture theater. Discuss the potentialities for educational tele- 
vision in your own community, your own college. What social influences 
of television can you see? Will it help or hinder the moving-picture in- 
dustry? Do you understand the scientific principles of television? If not, 
ask a science major in your group to explain in layman’s language “how 
television works.” What contribution have business and industrial firms 
made to television? Are you for or against commercial control of television? 
Why? 

These fields of communication—radio and television—with their de- 
mand for technicians, engineers, artists, scriptwriters, producers, program 
directors, and business executives, offer interesting opportunities for careers, 
and many training centers have been set up to instruct needed personnel in 
the duties of various jobs. College courses and departments have been 
established to give technical training to interested young people. Can 
you name colleges which have such training courses? Does your own college 
give such instruction? If so, invite the professor in charge to discuss with 
your class the purpose of the courses, their general content, and the jobs 
for which training is given. 

For an evaluation of the present status of radio and television in Ameri- 
can life, set up a panel to consider and discuss before the class some of the 
following questions (or others that you may suggest) : 


1, What are the comparative costs of radio and television productions? 
2. How are the costs defrayed? 
3. Who bears the expense of “public service” programs? 

"4. What organizations and institutions other than commercial organiza- 
tions are using radio and television to improve public relations and 
mold public opinion? 

5. Is there any evidence to support the statement that “television is 
strengthening family life"? 

6. Have radio and television improved the cultural tastes of the public? 

7. What current television programs can be recommended for their edu- 
cational value? 


EO N N S 
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8. Are any of the popular television programs inappropriate or undesir- 
able for young children? 


The public address. This form of communication properly belongs with 
the other mass media. In general, our public speakers are persons who, be- 
cause of their prominence in public affairs or their expertness in a particu- 
lar field of knowledge, are frequently called upon to share their views and 
opinions or to expound a cause or to support a proposition before large 
audiences. You and I are not likely to be invited to deliver an hour’s 
lecture in the city auditorium—and if we should be, we would have no 
need to worry about a second invitation! However, at some time all of us 
will undoubtedly feel called upon in our local club, in our P.T.A., or on a 
community radio program to make a speech of greater dimensions than 
the two- or three-minute talk to which group discussion is ordinarily 
geared. And we shall wish with all our heart that we had taken Professor 
Chatterton’s speech course “back there in college” and lost some of our 
shyness about speaking in public. 

Our concern in this course is to help you to develop a command over 
ideas and over words and sentences that will not only facilitate your actual 
day-by-day communication but will stand you in good stead when the 
Occasions arise (even though they be rare) which require that you stand 
up on your feet and talk for twenty minutes. If you have some knowledge 
of your subject and an ability to put it into understandable English, seasoned 
with some enthusiasm and some appreciation of your responsibility to your 
listeners, you have nothing to fear—except, possibly, stage fright. For help 
in overcoming this, we turn to the psychologist: his advice confirms what 
our Own experience tells us, that the best way to gain confidence is to for- 
get oneself by concentrating on one’s subject. Another way to exorcise the 
spirit of fear is to exercise oneself in the act of speaking. Deliberately seek 
Opportunities to speak from the floor, and from the platform. Volunteer 
for class jobs that require speaking uninterruptedly for ten minutes or more. 
If you can work it into your schedule for next term, take that course of 
Professor Chatterton’s."” 


SPEECHES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


The special-oceasion talk is usually brief and to the point, but speakers 
sometimes have the bad taste to prolong their remarks far beyond the time 
needed for their purpose. As you reflect on your own experience, you Will 


10 See Fessenden, Johnson, and Larson, The Teacher Speaks, pp. 320ff., for an 
analysis of steps involved in planning, preparetion, and presentation. As you listen 
to visiting speakers on campus, in your public lecture series, in student assemblies, 
in chapel, in the classroom, note their individual mannerisms, their “styles” of 
Speaking, their different approaches to the audience, their effectiveness in holding 
interest. 
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recall numerous instances in which it seemed appropriate to “say a few 
words” suitable to the occasion: to make an announcement, to introduce 
a visitor, to nominate a fellow student for office, to present a gift. The occa- 
sion for the short talk cannot always be anticipated. Often, in informal 
social programs, when one of these offices has to be performed, someone 
says at the last minute, “Walter will do it,” and if you are Walter you're 
elected. For more formal occasions the program is carefully planned and 
each speaker is given fair warning as to what he is to do and when he is 
to do it. If you are to introduce the speaker, for example, you will be given 
advance notice so that you may secure the information you need and put 
your thoughts in order. Also if the chairman is wise in the ways of speakers, 
he will probably suggest a time limit (say five minutes) for your introduc- 
tion—even though he may know, in your particular case, that he can trust 
you to be brief. 

A number of types of special-occasion speeches, with statements of pur- 
pose and suggestions of what to do, are listed below. You will undoubtedly 
discover additional occasions that represent genuine speech challenges. If 
so, add them to the list, with any practical suggestions you can offer con- 
cerning purpose and content. The suggestions given here, under the heading 
What to Include, have been gleaned from a number of sources. Discuss 
them in the light of the stated purpose. Do other suitable ideas or methods 
of organization occur to you? Certainly there is no intent to stereotype the 
speech. The basic principles are brevity, good taste, appropriateness. 


TYPE OF SPEECH WHAT TO INCLUDE 

Making an announcement Answer the questions: Who? What? Where? 
PURPOSE: To get impor- When? Why? 

tant facts, or directions, Emphasize most important ideas. 

across to your listeners. Repeat the important facts so that the audience 


will retain them. 
Don’t call attention to yourself—don’t apologize 
for making the announcement. 


Speech of welcome Give the reason for the welcome. 
PURPOSE: To make guest State the significance of the occasion. 
of honor feel at home. Include some complimentary comment. 

Express your own and the audience's appreciation. 
Response to welcome Make the response fit into some idea expressed 
PURPOSE: To show in the welcome speech. 
gracious appreciation, Express appreciation for courtesies extended. 


Enumerate accomplishments of the welcoming 
group or community. 

Comment on outlook for future achievement. 

Conclude with expression of thanks. 
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TYPE OF SPEECH 


Nomination speech 
PURPOSE: To nominate 
an individual as a 
candidate for office 

and to influence opinion 
in his favor, 


Introducing a speaker 
PURPOSE: To give the 
audience some informa- 
tion about the speaker 
and to give the speaker 
a feeling of ease before 
his audience. 


The presentation speech 
PURPOSE: To express 
appreciation of the service 
and accomplishments of 
the person who is being 
honored. 


The acceptance speech 
PURPOSE: To acknowledge 
a gift or a favor and to 
express appreciation. 


The after-dinner speech 
PURPOSE; To entertain, 
to instruct, or to put a 
timely point across. 


The farewell speech 
PURPOSE: To express 
one’s sentiments at the 
conclusion of a period 
of service. 
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WHAT TO INCLUDE 


Give standards or requirements for office. 

Stress training, experience, and accomplishments 
of your nominee. 

Show how his election will benefit the 
organization. 

Conclude by naming your candidate, 


Say something about the occasion for the speech, 
local interest, etc. 

Tell something about the speaker—who he is, his 
background of experience, etc. 

Announce the subject he will discuss—but do not 
discuss it for him. 


Explain the occasion. 

Tell the name of the donor or donors of the gift. 

Point out the accomplishments of the recipient. 

Express wishes for future success. 

(Adapt the mood of the speech, serious or 
humorous, to the occasion.) 


Express appreciation of the gift or the favor and 
of the comments which accompanied it. 

Indicate the “personal” meaning which the gift 
has for you. 

Add a word about your future plans and indicate 
that the gift will be used with pleasure and 
satisfaction. 


Begin with a humorous anecdote or story. 

Introduce your idea, or the main point of the 
speech, 

Develop your point briefly. (Analogies and 
comparisons are often effective for this purpose; 
quotations and historical allusions are also 
appropriate.) 

Even if your objective is serious, keep the tone 
light. 


Review briefly important happenings and 
accomplishments of the organization. 

Take a forward look—indulge in some prediction. 

Express appreciation for cooperation and 
friendly association. 

Address a word of encouragement to your 
successor (if he has been chosen) and 
commend the organization to him. 
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TYPE OF SPEECH WHAT TO INCLUDE 

The commemorative (Note: This type of speech sometimes runs to 
speech greater length than the usual special-occasion 
PURPOSE: To celebrate talk. It may, however, be very brief; for ex- 
an important event and ample, the Gettysburg Address.) 

to honor persons who Refer to the purpose and significance of the 
participated. occasion. 


Make some allusion to historical background. 

Show how the present generation “inherits” 
responsibilities from the past. 

Pay tribute to those who had a part in the 
enterprise. 

Conclude with a challenge or a brief statement on 
the importance of the occasion. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
What is meant by “mass media”? 


What attitude should an intelligent consumer of ideas take toward news- 
Papers, magazines, radio news comments, etc.? 


What does it mean to “read behind the lines”? 


How does the function of the magazine differ from the function of the 
newspaper? 


What are the educational advantages of television? 
What disadvantages, if any, do you see in television? 
On what basis is the public address included with the mass media? 


What are some of the commonest types of special-occasion talks called 
for in everyday experience? Why is the ability to speak extemporancously 
important? 


EN SS EE EE 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
-—— LS 


Developing Your Editorial 
Skill 


To edit one’s own work or the work of others is to correct, to change, to 
revise. All during this year you have been having your work evaluated by 
your classmates and instructors. You have been noticing—sometimes with 
consternation—the red pencil marks on your papers. Perhaps, each time, 
you have looked at the marks briefly and put the paper aside with a sigh of 
discouragement. Sometimes, under pressure, you have made the corrections 
indicated. But have you learned to recognize the weaknesses in your own 
writing without their being pointed out to you? Usually they are not too 
numerous to spot for yourself—after you have learned to look at your work 
critically. 

For the person who expects to improve, critical self-analysis is indis- 
pensable. You will not always have a teacher at hand to tell you to do 
things this way or that, to point out your awkward sentences, to draw a 
circle around your misspelled words. To be able to judge one’s own work 
and make it conform to one’s best standards is a mark of maturity. Besides, 
in learning to exercise this kind of judgment you are following in the best 
traditions of the writing craft: before a manuscript ever reaches the desk of 
a professional editor it has received (or should have received) the careful 
editorial attention of the writer. Every author is his own first editor. 

Can you become the critic of your own written work? At first you may 
have to be reminded of weaknesses, of corrections that need to be made, 
but you should not require continual reminders of the same weakness. 
The marks of the red pencil on your papers may not mean many different 
errors but frequent repetition of the same error. Sometimes they may not 
indicate errors at all. They may simply call your attention to ways in 
which your writing can be improved. They may help you to recognize 
undesirable traits of style like excessive wordiness, monotonous repetition, 
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awkward or clumsy construction, lack of transitions. Once you are aware 
of such weaknesses, you can do something about them as you work over 
your first draft. 

Two common faults that you should guard against are the excessive use 
of the expletive “there” and of the indefinite “it.” Brief examples will illus- 
trate how such weaknesses in style can produce dullness, and even am- 
biguity, in your writing: 


There were four chairs properly placed at the table; there was good food 
daintily prepared and waiting to be served; but there were no guests. 
There was no more disappointed person in Elenville than Rachel Upshaw. 
There was her best china set out to be admired. There were rosebuds 
breathing perfume from cut-glass vases. But there was nothing she could 
do but wait until there was a belated knock at the door or the ringing of 
the telephone bell. There must be an explanation, but there was none that 
she could think of. 


It all began with the employment agency—and it was very disconcert- 
ing. I should have suspected it from the beginning, but it had a good 
reputation, and it stated clearly in the advertisement that it would return 
the fee if it did not locate the position which it promised within thirty 
days after it was accepted. It was not too much to risk, I thought, though 
it should have occurred to me as I read it that it would be foolish to do it 
before I knew more about it. 


Note that the warning is against the excessive use of these constructions. 
It is good English idiom to say “There was no room in the inn.” Consult 
your dictionary for correct grammatical uses of “there” and “it.” Note the 
indefinite use of “it” with impersonal verbs (“In this climate it turns cold 
early”). Note also its use as anticipatory subject (“Jt would be foolish to 
take the risk”). But, as in the use of all pronouns and other words of 
reference, the meaning must be clear. (See the “Students’ Guide to Usage,” 
page 320.) Be concerned at all times both with good English and with good 
style. 

You should be the first critic of what you write. Even experienced 
writers do not hesitate to cross out words, to add words which are needed, 
or to rephrase entire sentences by writing between the lines. In fact the 
more experienced a writer is, the more critical he becomes of his own 
work. As he examines the first draft of his own work, he assumes the role 
of an editor: he makes corrections, he adds, he deletes, he revises. 

In Modern Writers at Work* a number of professional writers discuss 
their methods. Many of them confess to laborious rewriting and revision 
after the first draft of a manuscript is completed. Following are typical 
statements: “I wrote very carefully with many corrections.” “When I sub- 


1 The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 
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mit anything . . . I write it over and over again, revising it carefully.” “I 
customarily read then [my manuscripts] repeatedly, and verbal changes are 
quite frequent.” “I write with a... pen, rewriting and revising end- 
lessly.” 


The pages of the book you are reading were subjected to a typical editing 
process before they reached the form in which they were presented to you. 
As the authors perused the various chapters, they used the “red pencil” 
freely. (Actually, the traditional editorial pencil is blue, and “blue-pencil” 
has come to be a synonym for “edit” or “delete.”) A second, and a third, 
reading resulted in further changes. The facsimile reproduction on this 
page shows how the first paragraph of this chapter looked during this 
process of revision of the original manuscript. 


To edit one's own work or the work of others is 
to correct, to change, to revise. All during this 
year, you have been 
your work, by your clasesates and instructors. You 
have akso been noticing/sometines with consternation-- 
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Rewriting, or revision, is a skill that can be acquired with practice. First 
of all, you must be concerned about the effectiveness of your communica- 
tion. The student who wants to write better will improve faster than the 
indifferent student. The desire to improve is an effective incentive to effort. 
Second, you must be alert for ways to improve your writing. Intelligent 
effort is based on knowledge. What verb forms do you commonly misuse? 
What other mistakes in grammar do you sometimes make? What words are 
your bêtes noires in spelling? Do your sentences get out of hand and be- 
come rambling and incoherent? Are you given to monotonous repetition? It 
is easy to gain knowledge about yourself if you are continually observant 
and fix each new discovery in your mind for future use. Finally, you must 
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be willing to judge your own writing as critically as you would judge the 
writing of another. This is difficult for the young writer to do because of the 
satisfaction he experiences in seeing his own thoughts unfold on paper. 
Each sentence is an offspring of his own creative mind, and he cherishes 
it with a kind of misguided affection. Because he derived satisfaction from 
writing it he assumes the reader will derive satisfaction from reading it. 

An exercise that will help you to learn to detect errors quickly is to 
assume the role of critic in reading the papers of others. Do not depend 
on your instructor to find and mark all the mistakes made by all the 
students in all the writing that the class does. Organize cooperative critic 
groups, and exchange criticisms and suggestions for improvement. As you 
read other students’ papers, you will become increasingly aware of the 
difference between interesting writing and dull writing. You will observe 
which types of mechanical error are most common. You will know when a 
paper sounds hurried and careless. You will recognize the “change from 
thought to padding” halfway through. 

In discussing your own paper with a classmate, or with your instructor, 
do not assume a defensive attitude. Remember that the voice of the reader 
is the voice of the consumer. If it is an honest voice, it will give you some 
useful clues for improving your writing. 


What kinds of errors do you make? Communication, like so much of 
our daily behavior, is largely a bundle of habits. We began to form those 
habits the moment we began to use language. By the time we reach college 
our habits of speaking and writing are pretty well established. We can, 
however, modify old habits or develop new ones by unconscious imitation 
or by conscious effort. 

One of your tasks as a student is to find out what undesirable habits still 
persist in your use of language. You must achieve this kind of self- 
knowledge as a basis for self-improvement. If you have given careful atten- 
tion to the mistakes in your writing that have been pointed out to you, you 
have doubtless noticed the recurrence of certain types of mistakes. Repeti- 
tion indicates habit, not accident. 

Part of a student paper is reproduced on the next page, with markings 
to call attention to mistakes in spelling, punctuation, reference of pro- 
nouns, agreement of subject and verb, capitalization, and sentence struc- 
ture. If in succeeding papers a student continues to make the same kinds of 
mistakes, he should soon be able to spot the major points of attack in his 
campaign to improve his writing. As you study the criticisms of your own 
papers, do you find that you are inclined to repeat certain types of error? 

It is never wise to aim at many targets at one time, but if you are to 
become an efficient editor of your own work you must not shut your eyes 
to any of the weaknesses you discover. You will probably find that most of 


———e 
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your mistakes fall into three or four simple categories, and you can profit- 
ably concentrate on these categories by doing a little outside work in the 
nature of drill, self-imposed exercises, or review of the elementary prin- 


The government of the United States is simiGap = 
to an enormous machine. We,the citizens,are at the 4 
controls, It is operated by the people and for the 
awk people. The guide of €t's)use is the Constitution, “Pp 
which contains the instructions for the operation of 
the machine. 
Of. It consists of three seGerate parts; yet they are g 
all bound together for one purpose, We call these 
parts Executive, Legislature, and Judicial. Each of aw. 
<x these have a different job, but all contribute to the 
making of a Democracy. 
The first part, Executive, play an important role. api 
Yge dig boss‘ís the President@he is placed in that ya ‘By: 
office by us. Under him are the members of the Cabinet. 
They oversee internal and foreign affairs and the dif- 
cf? ferent divisions of the armed forces. 
The second part, theGbgislature, makes the laws Cap. 
Cop. of the Qhited@tateg it is called Congress... . Fas 
ciples of grammar and usage. Even experienced editors find it necessary 
to refer to sources: they check continually with dictionaries, manuals of 


style, and other sources of information in regard to usage, spelling, and 
meaning. 


TESTING YOUR UNDERSTANDING OF RULES AND PRINCIPLES 


Your confidence in the use of language increases as your knowledge of 
language increases. Do you hesitate in choosing the form of a pronoun? 
Do you habitually use the correct forms of verbs? Do you have trouble 
in using adjectives and adverbs properly? At this point it would be well to 
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subject yourself to a battery of English usage tests, even though you may 
have taken similar tests previously, to see where you stand with respect to 
recognition and application of rules and principles. The tests may be 
supplied by the instructor or assembled by the class from textbooks in 
grammar and usage. Your performance on the tests will help you to deter- 
mine your need for further intensive study of good English form. If you find 
yourself stumbling too often, you will want to delve into the “Students’ 
Guide to Usage,” page 299, very thoroughly. Try to discover the gaps in 
your knowledge and practice of good English and fill them in as rapidly as 
possible. The mastery of language is a product of continuous awareness and 
effort. 

Following are sample sentences that might appear in a test on sentence 
structure and grammatical usage. Do you recognize the flaw in each sen- 
tence? Can you make the needed correction? 


1. She told Helen she would give her picture to the society reporter if 
she wanted her to. 

. As it turned out, neither of the boys were to blame for the accident. 

. Everyone who was at the meeting promised their full support. 

. The water had risen in the night and overflown the levee. 

. Laying lazily in the sunlight, we watched the boats on the river. 

. It is for we, the members of the club, to decide what the dues will be. 

- I shall cast my vote for whoever the party nominates at the convention. 


NAUAN 


Sentences like these, containing faulty reference, incorrect word forms, 
etc., can be collected from various sources, including (alas!) student 
papers. Can you identify in each case the rule, or principle, that is violated? 
Be on the alert for slips like these in your own writing. It is a part of your 
editorial responsibility to see that your manuscript is technically correct. 


STUDYING THE NEEDS OF YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


A manuscript may be technically correct and still be a poor piece of 
writing: it may lack the qualities of style that would give it interest, clear- 
ness, and force. This does not mean that all good writing follows the same 
pattern. There are as many good styles of writing as there are good writers. 
In fact, style in writing might be defined as a distinctive characteristic of 
expression. We say, “This article is written in his usual style” or “I knew 
this was Mary’s composition; I recognized her style.” In other words, style 
is an individual quality that arises from the way we think and the way we 
approach ideas. 

In spite of the fact, however, that your individual style has its own dis- 
tinguishing quality, there are certain essentials of expression that you 
must not ignore. Houses may differ architecturally, but they resemble one 
another in their functional adaptation to living. Let us consider briefly some 
of the functional qualities of good style in writing. 
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A good composition is a unit. Its unity results from the affinity of the 
ideas of which it is composed. Together they constitute a design, they sup- 
port a central idea, they reinforce the purpose of the writer. An alien 
thought disturbs the unity of the design: it is superfluous, confusing, 
irrelevant. This principle of unity applies at the level of the sentence, the 
paragraph, the total composition. Each is composed of related ideas held 
together, in a framework of language, by the magnetism of logical asso- 
ciation, 

How quickly can you recognize the “alien word,” the word that doesn’t 
belong, in the following groupings? Upon what basis do you exclude the 
word? 


river Ireland alfalfa New York 
lake Italy clover Boston 

ocean Yugoslavia wheat New Orleans 
bay Greece wool Denver 

inlet France soy beans San Francisco 
forest Austria rye Portland 


In a similar way, detect the “alien thought” in the following outline for 
a composition on flood control in the Missouri Valley. 


I. The disastrous effects of floods 

A. The destruction of crops 
B. Flood damage to property 

II. Conservation and use of water 
A. The power potential in the proposed dams 
B. Benefits from irrigation 

Ill. The history of the valley’s settlement 
A. Following the Daniel Boone Trail 
B. Early commerce on the Missouri 

IV. Present status of plans for flood control 
A. Engineering projects completed 
B. Additional projects proposed 


As you examine your own writing, note whether you have injected ideas 
that do not “belong.” Have you wandered from your original purpose? 
Have you introduced superfluous details just because they are of interest 
to you, or because you needed more material? Padding by adding gives you 
length but not strength. Do some of your paragraphs sound “rambling”? 
Try the experiment of condensing a composition by reducing its length 
one-third. What words can you spare? What sentences? What paragraphs? 
As you read your condensed draft, decide whether the composition has 
gained or lost in force and clarity. The experience of cutting a manuscript 
is recommended as an exercise that will help you to distinguish between 
the important and the unimportant. 
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Transitions are essential. A good writer doesn’t take the chance of 
losing his reader by jumping from one thought to another. He uses transi- 
tional devices that help the reader to follow easily from sentence to sen- 
tence or from paragraph to paragraph. The italicized words in the following 
sentences serve as bridges from one idea to another: 


1, The advantage of the northern route, particularly in the summer time, 
is the mildness of the weather. However, the traveler who carries his color 
camera with him will invariably choose the southern route. 

2. Mr. Prescott stated that he did not feel qualified for the position. 
Furthermore, the state of his health, he said, would make it impossible 
for him to assume additional responsibilities. 

3. “There are serenades and suppers and much gallantry among the 
myrtles overhead; and meanwhile the foundation shudders underfoot.” 

4. The club members refused to underwrite the cost of the concert; 
Professor Valinski wired that he would not come without a guarantee. 
Consequently, the whole matter was dropped. 


If the connectives in these examples were omitted, an unpleasant abrupt- 
ness would result: the sentences would flow less smoothly because relation- 
ships between ideas would not be clearly indicated. The reader should not 
be expected to supply transitions for himself; it is part of the writer’s job to 
provide the connections for him. Transitional devices make for easier read- 
ing and better understanding. 

It is important also to bridge the gaps between larger units of the com- 
position. In your own mind these gaps may not exist: you have lived with 
the ideas so closely that one seems to follow the other logically and the use 
of verbal transitions seems superfluous. But here again the reader needs 
your aid, He is taking this journey for the first time. He doesn’t know the 
landmarks with which you are so familiar. If you do not want to lose him 
at the crossroads, you mark every junction with a sign that says, in effect, 
“Turn here.” 

Following are some introductory sentences (or parts of sentences) from 
“The Philosophy of Composition” by Edgar Allan Poe. Each of these 
transitional elements begins a paragraph. Note how carefully Poe leads the 
reader through his sequence of ideas, as he retraces his steps in putting 
together “The Raven.” 


“I have often thought how interesting a magazine paper might be written 
by any author who would . . . detail, step by step, the processes . . . .” 


“I am aware, on the other hand, that the case is by no means common, 
in which an author is at all in condition to retrace the steps . . . .” 


“For my own part, I have . . . [not] . . . the least difficulty in recalling 
to mind the progressive steps . . . .” 
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“The initial consideration was that of extent.” 


“It appears evident, then, that there is a distinct limit, as regards length, 
to all works of literary art... .” 


“Holding in view these considerations . . . . 


“My next thought concerned the choice of an impression, or effect, to be 
conveyed.” 


“Regarding, then, Beauty as my province, my next question referred to 
the tone... .” 


“The length, the province, and the tone being thus determined, I betook 
myself to ordinary induction, with the view of obtaining some artistic 
piquancy ... .” 


“These points being settled, I next bethought me of the nature of my 
refrain.” : 


“The sound of the refrain being thus determined, it became necessary to 
select a word... .” 


You will find it profitable to study the close-knit structure of good 
prose models. Do not assume, however, that all well-known writers are 
faultless in their use of transitional elements. Some very fine writers lean 
too heavily upon the reader’s intuition or his quick perception of the logical 
relationships involved. As you look over your own compositions, apply this 
test. Ask yourself: Do I depend too much upon the reader to make his own 
connections, to see the logical progress of ideas from one paragraph to the 
next? If you do not pass the test, try recasting lines so as to make your 
thought transitions unmistakably clear. 


Variety adds interest. Monotony of style makes for dull reading. If, in 
your first draft, you have unconsciously repeated, to the point of tedium, 
certain grammatical or rhetorical patterns, you will need to do some de- 
liberate rewriting. Any paragraph can be brightened up by introducing 
variation in sentence form. Sentence variety is the antidote to dullness. 

Sentences may vary in length, form, and internal structure. Try your 
hand at this exercise in variation: shape (and reshape) each of the units 
of ideas (1-7) listed below in accordance with the two suggestions (a, b) 
following it: 


1. The examination was very difficult. All ten candidates passed. 
a. Use a simple sentence. 
b. Use a complex sentence containing an adverbial clause. 
2. The farmer laboriously replanted his crops after the devastating flood. 
The neighbors assured him he was wasting his time. 
a. Make both statements more dramatic by beginning “Look at the 
farmer . . . .” Change the second sentence into an exclamation. 
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b. Change the two sentences into one complex sentence, using a rela- 
tive clause. 
3. A gold watch was presented to the president of the club. A few brief 
remarks were made by Dr. Arbuthnot on behalf of the members. 
a. Change both sentences so that the verbs are in the active voice. 
b, Combine the two statements into a simple sentence retaining all the 
essential ideas. 
4. Riding down the avenue in his father’s new car, Roy felt like a million 
dollars. 
a. Put the first idea into a main clause, the second into a participial 
phrase. 
b. Change to a complex sentence introduced by an adverbial clause. 
5. A marriage counselor is frequently asked to discuss the economic prob- 
lems of marriage with his clients. 
a. Make the sentence more concrete by referring to the “economic 
problems” in. the form of a quoted question. 
b. Try constructing a complex sentence, using “Many persons” as the 
subject. 
. The children came tipping softly down the stairs with the eternal hope 
of Christmas Day shining in their eyes. 
a. Express in a periodic sentence. 
b. Change into two simple sentences. 
7. There was no other course of action that was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 
a, Express in a simple sentence. 
b. Change to a question or exclamation. 


an 


In editing your own work, then, remember the principle of variety. 
Cultivate versatility in the use of sentences and in the use of words. When 
there are substitute words or phrases (and there usually are) which will 
help you to avoid repetition, use them. The larger your storehouse of 
words, the more discriminating your choices can be. You can keep your 
vocabulary nimble by playing the game of synonyms occasionally. Try to 
associate with the following expressions as many words or phrases of simi- 
lar meaning as you can think of: 


to try combination 
to listen whole 

to employ depression 
to suffer contentment 
to produce courtesy 

to predict good fortune 


Check with a dictionary or a good thesaurus to expand your initial list. If 
you are not already familiar with Roget's International Thesaurus of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrases, you should make the acquaintance of this rich 
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source of suggestions for appropriate language. You will find it an exciting 
and stimulating experience. Said Roget in his original introduction to the 
Thesaurus: 


The communication of our thoughts by means of language, whether 
spoken or written, like every other object of mental exertion, constitutes 
a peculiar art, which, like other arts, cannot be acquired in any per- 
fection but by long-continued practice. Some, indeed, there are more 
highly gifted than others with a facility of expression . . . ; but to none is 
it at all times an easy process to embody, in exact and appropriate lan- 
guage, the various trains of ideas that are passing through the mind, or to 
depict in their true colors and proportions, the diversified and nicer shades 
of feeling which accompany them. To those who are unpracticed in the 
art of composition, or unused to extempore speaking, these difficulties 
present themselves in their most formidable aspect. However distinct may 
be our views, however vivid our conceptions, or however fervent our 
emotions, we cannot but be often conscious that the phraseology we 
have at our command is inadequate to do them justice. We seek in vain 
the words we need, and strive ineffectually to devise forms of expression 
which shall faithfully portray our thoughts and sentiments. The appropri- 
ate terms, notwithstanding our utmost efforts, cannot be conjured up at 
will. Like “spirits from the vasty deep,” they come not when we call; 
and we are driven to the employment of a set of words and phrases either 
too general or too limited, too strong or too feeble, which suit not the 
occasion, which hit not the mark we aim at; and the result of our pro- 
longed exertion is a style at once labored and obscure, vapid and redundant, 
or vitiated by the still graver faults of affectation or ambiguity. 

It is to those who are thus painfully groping their way and struggling 
with the difficulties of composition, that this work [the Thesaurus] pro- 
fesses to hold out a helping hand. The assistance it gives is that of 
furnishing on every topic a copious store of words and phrases, adapted 
to express all the recognizable shades and modifications of the general 
idea under which those words and phrases are arranged. The inquirer can 
readily select, out of the ample collection spread out before his eyes . . . 
those expressions which are best suited to his purpose, and which might 
not have occurred to him without such assistance. 


As a cure for the “vapid and redundant” style, let the writer go word 
hunting. The words are there, and they can be had through concentrated 
search and effort. Synonyms are not always the answer, for there are few 
words that can be interchanged in different contexts without altering the 
meaning or injecting a new feeling tone. A little experimentation in sub- 
stituting words of similar meaning in some of your first-run sentences will 
show how variety in language can be achieved along with greater precision 
in expression. Language is sufficiently flexible to express the exact shade 
of feeling you seek to communicate. In the following examples, note the 
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connotative changes in meaning or mood that accompany each suggested 
change of phrase. 


1. The old man was busy cultivating vegetables in his tiny garden. 

a. For was busy substitute: busied himself, spent his time, hustled about, 
used every spare minute. 

b. For cultivating substitute: caring for, growing, producing, raising, 
attending to the, tilling his tiny vegetable garden. 

c. For tiny substitute: small, microscopic, two-by-four, little, diminutive, 

. miniature. 

2. The garden was adjacent to an abandoned old mill. 

a. For was adjacent to substitute: lay next to, was near, was close to, 
bordered the wall of, adjoined. 

b. For abandoned substitute: deserted, no longer in use, tumbled-down, 
dilapidated, long ago forsaken by its owner. 

3. Whenever they got together they disagreed about politics. 

a, For got together substitute: met, visited each other, engaged in conver- 
sation, their paths crossed. 

b. For disagreed substitute: quarreled, argued, talked violently, disputed, 
compared notes, aired their views. 


These few examples merely hint at the possibilities of variety in expression. 
Language is a sensitive tool. If you are to become effective as a writer or as 
a speaker, you must develop a keen sense of discrimination in its use. 
Choose the words that are best adapted to say what you mean, words that 
fit into the context of your thought and that “depict in their true colors 
and proportions the diversified and nicer shades of feeling” which are in- 
separable from your thinking. 


Lively words create lively interest. They help the reader to “see” what 
you, the writer, see in your own mind. They translate generalities into spe- 
cifics. If you are describing the devastation of a hurricane, you have con- 
veyed only a general idea when you speak of “the destruction wrought by 
the wind.” But “trees uprooted by the storm,” “houses crumbling like 
matchboxes,” “the crashing of giant waves against the shore,” are brush 
strokes on the canvas. The picture that you are conveying is the picture 
that you see. Interest grows as each new stroke of the brush adds new 
details. 

In the opening paragraph of “The Fall of the House of Usher,” Poe 
does not content himself with saying, “In the late afternoon, one cloudy 
autumn day, I arrived at the House of Usher. It was a gloomy-looking 
mansion and awoke strange apprehensions within me.” He packs the para- 
graph with expressions like the following, expressions that set the stage 
for the mysterious events of the story: 


- a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn of the year. . . . 
. . Clouds hung oppressively low. . . . 
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I looked upon . . . the bleak walls—upon the vacant, eye-like windows 
—upon a few rank sedges—and upon a few white trunks of decayed 
trees, 5. . 


. . . the precipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn. .. . 


Often it is the original and daring phrase that lends life and color. 
O. Henry’s fame rests, in part, on his vigorous use of metaphor, his sur- 
prising and hard-hitting diction. The following excerpts are taken from his 
very well-known story “A Municipal Report.” 


Having searched the thesaurus in vain for adjectives, I must, as a sub- 
stitution, hie me to comparison in the form of a recipe. 

Take of London fog 30 parts; malaria 10 parts; gas leaks 20 parts; 
dewdrops gathered in a brick yard at sunrise, 25 parts; odor of honey-_ 
suckle 15 parts. Mix. 

The mixture will give you an approximate conception of a Nashville 
drizzle. It is not so fragrant as a moth-ball nor as thick as pea-soup; but 
"tis enough—'twill serve. 


. . . the service as slow as the progress of a snail and as good-humored 
as Rip Van Winkle. 


. . . the major seized the opportunity to apologize. . . . He had the blab- 
bing lip. 

Major Czswell banged the bar with his fist, and the first gun at Fort 
Sumter re-echoed. 


_.. he was one of those despicable, roaring, advertising bibbers who 
must have brass bands and fireworks attend upon every cent that they 
waste in their follies. 


The tendrils of attention require such poles of concreteness to cling to. 
‘The mind tires easily at the level of abstraction. If we lose our reader’s 
interest—assuming that we had it to begin with—it is because we are 
unskillful in the use of concrete illustration. Interest is not snared by a 
lariat of language composed of flimsy generalities. We acquire our ex- 
perience through sensory perceptions, and it is through sensory perceptions 
that we understand the experience of others. When Emerson says, “I am 
equally balked by antagonism and by compliance on the part of my 
friends,” he has given us only the baldest statement of his idea. But im- 
mediately he amplifies his meaning with illustration and metaphor: “I hate, 
when I looked for a manly furtherance, or at least for a manly resistance, 
to find a mush of concession. Better be a nettle in the side of your friend 
than his echo.” 

As you read the following extracts from Robert Louis Stevenson’s essay 
“Acs Triplex,” * note how the sentences are seeded with specific words and 


2 In the volume Virginibus Puerisque and Other Papers. 
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phrases that give them sprightliness and color. In spite of the fact that 
Stevenson is dealing with the abstractions of life and death, the concrete 
language of daily experience dominates his style. Observe, for example, the 
expressions “like a guttering candle,” “a bit of a stumble,” “bubbling with 
laughter,” “clamber into bed,” “the time that a match flickers.” 


By the time a man gets well into the seventies, his continued existence is 
a mere miracle; and when he lays his old bones in bed for the night, 
there is an overwhelming probability that he will never see the day. Do the 
old men mind it, as a matter of fact? Why, no. They were never merrier; 
they have their grog at night and tell the raciest stories; . . . when a draft 
might puff them out like a guttering candle, or a bit of a stumble shatter 
them like so much glass, their old hearts keep sound and unaffrighted, 
and they go on, bubbling with laughter, through years of man’s age com- 
pared to which the valley at Balaclava ® was as safe and peaceful as a village 
cricket-green on Sunday. It may fairly be questioned (if we look to the 
peril only) whether it was a much more daring feat for Curtius + to plunge 
into the gulf than for any old gentleman of ninety to doff his clothes and 
clamber into bed. 


We live the time that a match flickers; we pop the cork of a ginger-beer 
bottle, and the earthquake swallows us on the instant. Is it not odd, is it not 
incongruous, is it not, in the highest sense of human speech, incredible, 
that we should think so highly of the ginger-beer, and regard so little the 
devouring earthquake? The love of Life and the fear of Death are two 
famous phrases that grow harder to understand the more we think about 
them. It is a well-known fact that an immense proportion of boat acci- 
dents would never happen if people held the sheet in their hands instead 
of making it fast; and yet, unless it be some martinet of a professional 
mariner or some landsman with shattered nerves, every one of God’s 
creatures makes it fast. A strange instance of man’s unconcern and brazen 
boldness in the face of death! 


All literature, from Job and Omar Khayyám to Thomas Carlyle or Walt 
Whitman, is but an attempt to look upon the human state with such 
largeness of view as shall enable us to rise from the consideration of liv- 
ing to the Definition of Life. And our Sages give us about the best satisfac- 
tion in their power when they say that it is a vapour, or a show, or made 
out of the same stuff with dreams. Philosophy, in its more rigid sense, has 
been at the same work for ages; and after a myriad bald heads have 
wagged over the problem, and piles of words have been heaped one 
upon another into dry and cloudy volumes without end, philosophy has the 
honor of laying before us, with modest pride, her contribution towards 
the subject: that life is a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. Truly a fine 


3 The valley where the charge of the Light Brigade took place during the Crimean 
War. 


* A young Roman who sacrificed himself for his country. 
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result! A man may very well love beef, or hunting, or a woman; but 
surely, surely, not a Permanent Possibility of Sensation! He may be afraid 
of a precipice, or a dentist, or a large enemy with a club, or even an under- 
taker’s man; but not certainly of abstract death. We may trick with the 
word life in its dozen senses until we are weary of tricking; we may 
argue in terms of all the philosophies on earth, but one fact remains 
true throughout—that we do not love life, in the sense that we are greatly 
preoccupied about its conservation; that we do not, properly speaking, love 
life at all, but living. 


It is your obligation, as you write, to search for the virile phrase, the 
concrete illustration, the specific word that will enable the reader to 
understand your meaning in terms of his own experience. The reader will 
view with lively interest and attention the screen of your televised thought 
if you fill in enough details for him to “see” the picture that is in your 
mind. In communication, ideas can be no clearer at the point of reception 
than they are at the point of projection. 

To an even greater extent it is your responsibility, as you edit your own 
writing, to apply certain tests to each sentence. Is it clear? Are your ideas 
all on the abstract level or are some of them graphic and concrete? Have 
you used general terms where specific terms would apply? Can you 
heighten your reader’s interest by using livelier words and phrases? Com- 
pare the expressions in the two columns below. Which sentence of each 
pair is more specific, more lively, more vigorous? 


He walked wearily up the stairs. He stumbled wearily up the 
stairs. 

He hastily went to bed and fell He hastily clambered into bed 

asleep immediately. and was soundly snoring in less 
than a minute. 

The child kept repeating his de- “Candy! Candy!” the child cried 

mand for candy. over and over like a cracked 
record. 

The new road went around the The new road was a broad traffic 

town. loop completely encircling the 
town. 


These examples indicate how simple, unexciting statements can be made 
more vital and meaningful by the use of specific and concrete terms. By 
tapping the reader’s own experience you enlist his interest and give him 
a basis for understanding. If you are an alert critic of your own work, you 
will make many corrections and substitutions. You will ask yourself: Does 
this sentence, or this phrase, convey a clear impression, a clear picture? 
You will put yourself in your reader’s place. 
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Appearance counts also. Writers do not subscribe to any one hard-and- 
fast set of rules when it comes to the format of their manuscripts. Margins 
vary; titles are sometimes underscored, sometimes quoted; and different 
systems of indention are used for paragraph beginnings. However, certain 
general principles are commonly applied: 

1. The manuscript page should be well balanced. The margins should 
provide a pleasing proportion of white space. The title should not crowd 
the opening sentence. The page should- look attractive, inviting to the 
reader. 

2. Consistency of form is a virtue. If you start by using an indention of 
five spaces (or half an inch, if your manuscript is in longhand), continue 
to use the same indention throughout. Establish appropriate margins for 
the first page, and use the same margins for the following pages. (The top 
margin is the same throughout except for the first page, which bears the 
title.) 

3. Neatness and legibility are prime virtues. If you do not type, take 
special pains with your handwriting. If your first draft is for your own eyes 
only, some haste and carelessness are excusable: presumably you can in- 
terpret your own orthographic intentions, But the draft that you release for 
public consumption, or for the private perusal of another person, must be 
easily readable. You do not want to add the task of deciphering your hand- 
writing to that of understanding your meaning. If you can type (and it is 
highly desirable that you should have this skill), try to type with a minimum 
of errors and erasures. A manuscript that looks carelessly prepared has one 
strike against it to begin with. Neatness influences the reader’s evaluation 
of your work, 

Many minor rules are given with respect to manuscript preparation: 
how to fold the paper, where the writer’s name should appear, what qual- 
ity of paper to use, etc. Such rules are arbitrary and have little value ex- 
cept for uniformity and the possible convenience of the paper reader. 
Whenever there is group consensus in regard to these matters (or a demand 
in terms of faculty regulations), the rules should be observed, but with 
the understanding that they are purely incidental to the job of good com- 
munication, 

Yes, good appearance counts, It counts in the same way that good taste 
counts in all human endeavor. If you have a creative mind, you derive 
Satisfaction from the knowledge that a good product has resulted from your 
efforts—good in content, good in style, good in the final form in which it 
is offered for critical evaluation. As you learn to be your own critic, your 
own uncompromising editor, you are achieving a skill that will ensure 
superior quality in your written compositions. Furthermore, you will de- 


velop a confidence in your own critical judgment that will serve you well 
in after-college days. 
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Students’ Guide to Usage 


CHANGE AND STABILITY IN LANGUAGE 


It is not news to you that language grows and changes. New words are 
added; old words acquire new meanings; it even happens that construc- 
tions which defy grammatical conventions become acceptable English 
idiom. But it cannot be logically argued that because language does change, 
the student of language should ignore his responsibility to master the con- 
_ ventions that determine appropriate usage in a particular situation or at a 
particular level of communication. As a matter of fact, language changes 
far less than it stays put. If this were not so, communication would be 
greatly impeded, for people need to agree on words and meanings and to 
follow certain established forms of speech and writing in order to under- 
stand one another. Our everyday experiences in the use of language move 
us closer to common understandings. Furthermore, the widespread use of 
printing encourages uniformity in spelling and grammar, while the radio, 
motion pictures, and television have a similar effect on pronunciation. 
One very good reason for familiarizing yourself with good usage—with 
acceptable forms and structures, standard pronunciations, irregular verb 
forms, rules of agreement, etc.—is that you will, in the process, acquire the 
sense of security that is born of knowledge. Often the person who affects 
a laissez-faire attitude toward language is a refugee from responsibility 
rather than a true disciple of liberalism. In the future you will participate 
in professional and social activities in which a premium is placed on ap- 
propriate communication. You may even now be meeting situations, par- 
ticularly in the classroom and in your expanding social contacts, in which 
you feel frustrated and ineffective for lack of communication know-how. 
You are expected to deal with ideas as well as things. As S. I. Hayakawa 
points out, we are all (at times) “thing-handlers,” but contemporary society 
is calling more and more for “symbol-handlers,” for people who can deal 


intelligently with ideas. Since language is the basic instrument involved, we 
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should pay at least as much attention to it as the carpenter does to his 
tools. 

The approach of most modern linguists to “good usage” is descriptive 
rather than prescriptive. It accepts the phenomenon of growth and change 
and is alert to prevailing practice at the various levels of communication. 
It gauges usage with a flexible yardstick that allows for all types of occa- 
sions and situations. 


Unfortunately, speech is not capable of rigid measurement, and there 
is no absolute standard of pronunciation. Pronunciation varies from dis- 
trict to district, from class to class, from character to character, in pro- 
portion to the local, social, or personal difference that separates them. . . . 
It is quite evident that we are not entitled to conclude that there is one 
standard pronunciation, one and only one right way of speaking English. 
There are varieties that are acceptable throughout the country, and others 
that are not.? 


As students and users of language, we must keep ourselves sensitive to 
change, variety, and flexibility. But we must also be aware of the need for 
preserving useful and logical structures that permit preciseness and for 
maintaining clear distinctions of meaning in the use of words. In other 
words, we must develop enough grammatical sensibility to enable us to 
speak and write confidently and without slovenliness at the appropriate . 
level. Lexicographers and other experts in linguistics keep a finger con- 
stantly on the pulse of the language, noting shifts in usage, differences in 
pronunciation, etc. Sampling studies are made periodically to ascertain 
which forms and meanings currently prevail in the various sections of the 
country, When usage is divided, the dictionary normally records all ac- 
ceptable forms. It also records other forms, or meanings, which do not have 
reputable sanction (that is, which are not in current standard use). The 
Status of such words and meanings is indicated by what Webster calls 
“usage labels”: barb., colloq., vul., arch., etc. It will pay you, in using your 
dictionary, to watch for these designations. 

To sum up, we have to come to terms with a fundamental dilemma: 
that language, as a living thing, must change, yet to be understood it must 
have stability. In order to deal intelligently with this seeming inconsistency, 
we need to be familiar with established usage; then when we depart from 
standard English at least we know what we are departing from. Certainly 
we do not mean to endorse any form of pedantic hairsplitting aimed at 
determining what is “right” and what is “wrong” in usage; what we do 
Stress is the importance of maintaining and applying one’s knowledge of 


+ A. Lloyd James, Broadcast English, 3d ed., 1935, vol. I, p. 9. Quoted by John 
Samuel Kenyon, American Pronunciation, George Wahr Publishing Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1935, p. 15. 
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standards or conventions as an effective tool for speaking and writing. You 
will find it valuable to pursue this problem of the relation of usage 
standards to language growth by further reading and discussion. As you 
read the following quotation, consider the assumptions that underlie it. 


The science of linguistics, as long as it confines itself to tabulating the 
forms in which people do express themselves, performs a very useful 
function; but as soon as it goes beyond this it becomes curiously akin to 
the public opinion poll, which has also enjoyed its heyday in the past 
twenty years or so, which was supposed to have received its come-uppance 
in the presidential election of 1948, but which is still flourishing like the 
greenest of bay trees... . 

But even if sampling procedures could be positively relied on, I don’t 
accept the thesis that majority usage constitutes rightness. Language is so 
vital a function that it calls for the ministrations of experts, not merely 
to graph its vagaries but to work actively for the maintenance of highest 
efficiency. Not that the guidance of experts has much chance to prevail 
in the face of mass slovenliness, but their influence does serve as a brake 
upon indiscriminate leveling-out of the very distinctions that make lan- 
guage a sensitive versatile instrument. We maintain a Bureau of Standards 
in spite of, perhaps because of, a widespread human tendency to give only 
fifteen ounces to the pound if not supervised.” 


You have already been referred a number of times to this Guide and 
have consulted it for information in connection with specific aspects of com- 
munication. Now you will find it useful to give some intensive study to all 
the principles and practices set down in the following pages, checking your 
own usage carefully in each case. Which sections represent areas of weak- 
ness either in your knowledge or in your practice? Tests covering the 
material can easily be devised; each section can be assigned to a com- 
mittee, and a supervisory committee can be charged with editing and pre- 
paring the various tests for use. The members of the latter committee 
should be those students for whom the Guide is primarily a memory re- 
fresher rather than a learning project. 

The function of the Guide is, by reminder and example, to help students 
to check their own habits of usage in particular areas that often prove 
troublesome.* Note that the Guide refrains, as a rule, from using the desig- 
nations “right” and “wrong,” since, as has been pointed out, usage varies 
according to level of style and regional custom. 

The student who wishes to pursue the subject of usage intensively will do 


2 Louis B, Salomon, “Whose Good English?” American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, vol. 38, no. 3, pp. 446f., Autumn, 1952. 

3 Many of the fundamentals of grammatical structure have been touched on in 
earlier parts of this book. (See, for example, pp. 106, 116, 206.) If a thorough re- 
view of grammar is desired, consult one of the many excellent texts in that field. 
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well to check specific items in an unabridged dictionary or in manuals 
which deal more extensively with the development of English idiom against 
the changing texture of language. 


GRAMMATICAL PROBLEMS 


ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


1. Confusion of adjective and adverb. Where an adjective is called for, 
an adverb should not be used, and vice versa. In the following sentences 
an adverb, rather than an adjective, is needed: 


He worked fast and furiously [Nor furious] at the job. 
That was surely [NOT sure] a close race. 


In the following sentences an adjective, rather than an adverb, is needed: 


The mountain loomed large [NoT largely] in the distance. 
Honey tastes sweet [NoT sweetly]. 


2. Flat adverbs. Some adverbs do not have the typical adverbial ending 
-ly. These are called “flat adverbs.” 


The word was not spelled right. 

Buy cheap and sell high. 

The wheels turn fast. 

“Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.” 


A number of flat adverbs have alternative forms in -ly, for example, rightly, 
cheaply. 


3. Double, or superfluous, negatives. The use of too many negatives is a 
mark of uncultivated speech. To correct the following sentences omit the 
italicized negative or change no to any. 


We can’t hardly hear you. 

Wasn't there no one at home? 

You shouldn’t worry no more. 

The child never had no doubts about Santa Claus. 


Avoid also the superfluous negative that creeps in where but is used in 


the sense of “only.” In the following sentences the not (-n't) should be 
omitted: 


There wasn’t but one thing to do. 


I could hardly believe the child wasn’t but a year old. 


4. Comparison of two. The comparative rather than the superlative degree 
is used in comparing two persons or things. 
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Which is the more [NoT most] economical of the two plans? 


After reading both books, he decided that the first was the more [NOT most] 
interesting. 


In everyday speech this distinction is not carefully observed, and many 
examples of the superlative which the English purist would condemn are 
found in standard literature. Euphony sometimes dictates the choice: note 
the result of substituting the comparative in the expression “to put one’s 
best foot foremost.” 


5. Superfluous articles. After kind of or sort of, omit the article a or an. 


What kind of [Not kind of a] book do you want? 
What sort of [NOT sort of a] trick is this? 


6. Other in comparisons. To omit other in the following statements would 
make the thought absurd: 


The first baseman plays better than any other member of the team. 
Mary has better grades than any other girl in her class. 


7. No and any as adverbs. In general no and any modify adjectives and 
adverbs in the comparative degree only. 


He will not ask for any more or be satisfied with any less. 
The patient is no worse and no better today. 


However, we find exceptions to the rule on all levels: any good, no fair, 
no good are slang; no such thing and no two ways about it are acceptable 
expressions in informal speaking and writing; and He was no ordinary boy, 
It was no easy matter, He was no mean preacher are appropriate in literary 
or formal language. 


8. Real and very. Real is an adjective, not an adverb; it should not be sub- 
stituted for very. 
You have made me really [or very] happy. (NoT: You have made me real 
happy.) 


9. Too and very. Careful writers avoid using too and very as direct modifiers 
of past participles, except in the case of participles that have lost most of 
their verbal connotation and have become predominantly adjectival. 


very badly torn [not very torn] 
too deeply disillusioned [not too disillusioned] 
very much excited [not very excited] 
BUT: very worn and weary 
a very marked degree 
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10. Adjectives not compared. Some adjectives cannot be compared be- 
cause their meaning is considered absolute, for example, everlasting, final, 
unique. In actual usage, however, many such adjectives are compared be- 
cause they are not commonly given their full value. That is, their meaning 
is not considered absolute. 


He was asked to give a fuller explanation. 
“, .. in order to form a more perfect union. . . .” 


11. Never and not. A common error is to use never as a substitute for did 
not (or didn’t) in situations like the following to express simple negation. 


“Did you speak?” 
“No, I never said anything.” 


However, when it is clear that no time reference is implied or intended, 
never often serves a useful purpose as an emphatic negative. 


He said never a word. 
Never mind what the gossips are saying. 


12. Superfluous adverbs. Avoid the redundancy that results from the use 
of unnecessary adverbs. The italicized words in the following sentences add 
nothing to the meaning and should be omitted: 


He repeated the names over for me. 

They returned back to the starting point. 

The argument ended up in a quarrel. 

They were mutually disappointed in each other. 


13, The position of adverbs. The position of an adverb sometimes deter- 
mines the meaning of a sentence, as the following examples indicate: 


All his brothers are not trustworthy, 
Not all his brothers are trustworthy. 


The officers only did their duty, 
The officers did only their duty. 


AGREEMENT 


1. Agreement of subject and predicate verb. A singular subject requires a 
singular verb; a plural subject requires a plural verb. 
a. Each, either, neither, everybody, etc., take singular verbs. 


Each of the men was [Nor were] employed by the syndicate. 
Either of the dresses is [Nor are] appropriate for the party. 
Neither of the letters has [Nor have] been opened. 


That is what everybody in the tropics wears [NOT wear]. 
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b. A collective noun takes a singular verb if the group referred to is 
thought of as a unit; it takes a plural verb if the group is thought of as a 
collection of individuals. 


The class is unanimous in its decision. 
The class are divided-in their opinions. 


The committee is ready to report. 
The committee are not agreed on their course of action. 


c. Subjects expressing quantity take singular verbs when they denote a 
unitary idea. The subjects of the sentences below are thought of as singular 
because they denote specific quantities. “Three miles of steel cable” is a 
certain length of cable; “a thousand years” is a certain period of time. 


Three miles of steel cable was required. 
A thousand years is as a day. 
Twenty gallons was the capacity of the tank. 


d. A compound subject requires a plural verb. Exceptions to this rule 
occur where the linked parts are taken together to form a unitary idea. 


Standing in the front row were [not was] Helen and her mother. 
Bread and milk are healthful foods. 
BUT: Bread and milk is a healthful diet. 


A common error occurs in sentences like the following. Note that the sub- 
jects are singular: set, captain, coach. The addition of an intervening phrase 
(of knives and forks, with the members) does not make the subject com- 
pound. (Compare this construction with “Both knives and forks were . . .” 
“The captain and the members were . . .”) 


A complete set of knives and forks was [NoT were] provided. 

The captain with all the members of the crew was [NoT were] summoned. 

The coach, together with the members of the team, was [NoT were] seated on 
the rostrum. 


e. When two subjects are connected by the correlative conjunctions 
either . . . or or neither . . . nor, the verb agrees with the subject which 
stands nearer to it. 


Neither the chairman of the committee nor the members were informed of 
the president's action. 
One thing is certain: either you or I am responsible. 


Although the second sentence is grammatically correct, many authorities 
would consider it awkward and would rephrase: 


One thing is certain: either you are responsible or I am. 
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f. The pronoun you when used as a single subject always requires a 
plural verb, even when it is singular in meaning; the expression you was, 
which in the eighteenth century was accepted usage, is now considered 
illiterate. 


Were [NOT was] you the one who paid the bill? 
Weren't [NoT wasn’t] you a witness at the trial? 


g. Some nouns which are singular in meaning but plural in form are 
used with plural verbs, 


The shears were sharpened. 
The trousers were patched. 


Others are always construed in the singular. 


Mumps is contagious. 


Still others are construed sometimes in the singular, sometimes in the plural. 


Athletics is his chief interest. 
Athletics are overemphasized in some schools. 


h. Foreign plurals should be recognized as such and used with plural 
verbs. 


The gladioli were planted near the driveway. 
The unusual phenomena observed in the sky were reported by many as- 
tronomers. 


i. A relative pronoun takes a singular verb if its antecedent is singular, 
a plural verb if its antecedent is plural. 


Packing the bags is one of the many things which remain [Nor remains] 
to be done. 

He is one of the few men I know who practice [NOT practices] the golden rule. 

This is one of the constructions which cause [NOT causes] difficulty. 

He is the only one of the officers who always comes [NoT come] on time. 


2. Agreement of pronoun with antecedent. A pronoun (or pronominal 
adjective) agrees with its antecedent in number. 


Everybody did his [Nor their] best to entertain the visitors. 
Each of the players gave all he [NoT they] had to the game. 
Neither of the boys had signed his [NOT their] name. 


3. This, that; these, those. The demonstrative adjectives agree in number 
with the nouns they modify. Mistakes often occur in connection with the 
nouns kind and sort and with nouns taken over from foreign languages. 
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Do you like this [NOT those] kind better than that [NoT those]? 
This sort of day [NOT these sort of days] should make one happy. 
Scientists are puzzled by these [NOT this] phenomena. 
Please study these [NoT this] data carefully. 


4. Their, with singular and plural nouns. The antecedent to which their 
refers is always plural, but the noun it modifies can be either singular or 
plural, depending on the sense. 


The children nodded their assent. 
The men all stood with their heads [NoT head] bowed. 
As the women registered, they gave the name of their husbands [Not husband]. 


CASE FORMS 


Nouns present no problems when it comes to case forms, because, ex- 
cept for the possessive (or genitive), case is no longer indicated by form. 
However, when it comes to pronouns, there are problems because the nomi- 
native, possessive, and objective cases differ in form. These case forms 
should be carefully observed, together with the rule that the case of a pro- 
noun is determined not by its antecedent but by the construction of which 
it is a part. 


1. Nominative case. The nominative form of the pronoun is used in the 
following constructions: 


a. Subject of a verb. 


His father and he [NoT him] built the boat together. 
We employed the guide who [Not whom], the agency told us, was the best 
in the city. 


b. Predicate nominative, after a linking verb. 


“Yes, it was Z,” admitted the culprit. 
Can you tell me who the mayor is? 


c. In absolute constructions (that is, when the pronoun is used inde- 
pendently with a participle). 


They having given their consent, nothing was left but to sign the contract. 
Mary and J being the last of the passengers to board the ship, the captain 
gave orders to depart. 


d. In apposition with a noun or another pronoun in the nominative case. 


It was they, Helen and he, who asked us to go. 
We were the camp cooks, John and /. 
Two members of the committee, he and /, submitted a minority report. 
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2. Objective case. The objective form of the pronoun is used in the fol- 
lowing constructions: 


a. Direct object of a verb. 


They are sending you and me [NoT /] as delegates to the convention. 
We must employ a guide whom [Nor who] we can trust completely. 


b. Indirect object of a verb. 


After much persuading, Father bought us boys the bicycles we wanted. 
Now you can tell Mother and me the whole story. 


c. Object of a preposition. 


Just between you and me, his story won't hold water. 
Whom did you vote for? 


d. Complement of to be when the subject of the infinitive is in the 
objective case. 


In the dark they mistook the intruder to be me. 
The description of Martin in the newspaper proved the stranger to be him. 
You did not expect the winner to be me. 


e. In apposition with a noun or another pronoun in the objective case. 


The scoutmaster appointed the two oldest boys, Henry and me, as camp cooks. 
The work was done by Dick, Harry, and me, us three alone. 


3. Possessive (or genitive) case. A noun or pronoun that modifies a gerund 
is in the possessive case. 


Do you object to my taking a week's vacation in August? 
The bad weather was the cause of the guests’ arriving late. 


4. The reflexive pronoun. Note that some of the reflexive (or intensive) 
pronouns are compounds of -self or -selves with possessive forms of the 


personal pronoun (my, our, your); others utilize the objective form (him, 
them). 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

I, myself we, ourselves 
you, yourself you, yourselves 
he, himself they, themselves 


Colloquially, myself is often used for J or me, but this construction is 
frowned upon by conservative stylists. 


They waited for John and me [Nor myself]. 
Mr. Martin and you [NOT yourself] are on the committee. 
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The reflexive form is properly used in the following sentences: 


The president himself asked me to speak. 
He only deceived himself by wishful thinking. 


CLARITY THROUGH SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


1. Omission of understood words (ellipsis). A certain amount of gram- 
matical short-cutting is taken for granted in English. Words like those 
bracketed in the following sentences are often omitted: 


A man [whom] I know is being nominated. 
He is taller than his brother [is]. 


However, there are cases where ellipsis is ungrammatical and leads to am- 
biguity, awkwardness, or incompleteness. The following sentences illus- 
trate types of construction which should be expressed in full; the italicized 
words are the words sometimes omitted but really necessary for clarity. 


The suitcases were located in the attic, but the trunk was never found. 

A constitution was adopted, officers were elected, and committee chairmen 
were appointed. 

We never receive presents from them or give presents to them. 

He has a strong liking for and appreciation of music. 

Did you bring the mail to the house, or did Rover bring it? 

This is the Capitol, which anyone may visit and in which one may see the 
famous murals by Benton. 


2. Coordination of parts. a. Parts of a sentence that are of equal im- 
portance and serve the same function grammatically should be parallel in 
structure. Observe how the use of parallel constructions corrects the faulty 


coordination in the following examples: 


FAULTY: The commissioner visited the factories for the purpose of studying costs and 


to investigate employment conditions. 
IMPROVED: The commissioner visited the factories to study costs and to investigate 


employment conditions. 


FAULTY: There stood the mayor wearing his top hat and with the inevitable medal of 


honor. 
IMproven: There stood the mayor with his top hat and [with] the inevitable medal 


of honor. 


FAULTY: He described the new dam, supplying millions of gallons of water for 
irrigation and which generated electric power for the entire state. 
improven: He described the new dam, which supplied millions of gallons of water 

for irrigation and which generated electric power for the whole state. 
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b. A series is properly made up of three or more elements which are co- 
ordinate and should therefore be parallel. The fault in coordination in the 
following sentences is the mixture of adjectives and nouns in a series. 


FAULTY: I sent her a doll with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and very beautiful. 
IMPROVED: I sent her a beautiful doll with flaxen hair and blue eyes. 


FAULTY: The painting on the wall showed the old church with Gothic windows, 
pointed steeple, and brown with age. 

IMPROVED: The painting on the wall showed the old church, brown with age, with 
Gothic windows and pointed steeple. 


3. Subordination of parts. In a sentence consisting of a main idea and a 
subordinate idea, the main idea should be expressed in the main clause and 
the subordinate idea in a subordinate clause (or phrase). 


FAULTY: I sat motionless in my chair and the phone was ringing. 
IMPROVED: I sat motionless in my chair although the phone was ringing. 


FAULTY: We tried to leave the house quietly and him not know it. 
IMPROVED: We tried to leave the house quietly without his knowing it. 


FAULTY: I do not speak French, and I did not understand what they were saying. 
IMPROVED: Since I do not speak French, I did not understand what they were saying. 


4. Dangling modifiers. A modifier that does not grammatically connect 
with the word it is logically related to is said to “dangle.” Usually the word 
it modifies is not expressed. Most common of these misrelated modifiers 


is the dangling participle, but other constructions are also subject to the 
fault, ; 


DANGLING PARTICIPLE: Sailing round the bend, the lighthouse suddenly came full 
into view. 
CORRECTED: Sailing round the bend, we suddenly saw the lighthouse in full view. 


DANGLING GERUND: After developing the pictures, they were washed in clear water. 
CORRECTED: After developing the pictures, we washed them in clear water. 


DANGLING INFINITIVE: To achieve success, your associates must respect you. 
CORRECTED: To achieve success, you must win the respect of your associates. 


CONJUNCTIONS AND PREPOSITIONS 


1. Preposition at the end of a sentence. The prepositions in the following 
sentences are superfluous and should be dropped: 


Where are you going to? 
Where are you staying at? 
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However, a preposition that belongs in a sentence may come at the end if 
that is the natural place for it. 


This is a good rule to live by. 
or: This is a good rule by which to live. 


2. Position of correlative conjunctions. The members of a pair of correla- 
tive conjunctions should occupy parallel positions in the sentence. 


Either the drawings will be done by the students or the committee will employ 


commercial artists. 
The drawings will be done either by the students or by commercial artists 
employed by the committee. 


3. Idiomatic use of conjunctions and prepositions. Many of the common 
flaws in speech and writing are connected with the use of prepositions and 
conjunctions. Some of the basic distinctions that the student should be 
aware of are listed below. 


adapted for, adapted to. The former implies “fitted by nature”; the latter, 
“adjusted by experience.” 


We employed him because we believed that he was well adapted for the job. 
Although he had formerly been an accountant, he adapted himself quickly to 
outdoor labor, 


among, between. The latter is used when only two persons or things are in- 
volved; the former implies more than two. 


The food was divided among five persons. 
John and Mary tied for first place, and the prize was divided between them. 


angry at, angry with. One is angry at a thing but with a person. 


Childishly, he got angry at the car when it would not start. 
Don't be angry with me today. 


as should not be used for that in sentences like the following: 
I do not know that [NoT as] I care. 


as... as... than. In comparisons using both than and as there is a 
tendency to omit the second as because, though needed, it sounds awkward. 


She is as tall as if not taller than I am. 


The way out is to put the second part of the comparison at the end of the 
sentence. 


She is as tall as I am, if not taller, 


as, like. See like. 
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because. Avoid the expression “The reason was because . . . .” Substi- 
tute that for because. 


The reason he would not sell the land was that [NoT because] a new highway 
was being surveyed adjacent to it. 


beside, besides. The former means “next to,” the latter “in addition to” or 
“with the exception of.” 


A tall poplar tree stood beside the barn. 
Besides the tea cups, she gave me a silver tray. 


between. See among, between. 
but that. But is superfluous in expressions like the following: 
I do not doubt that [NoT but that] man’s soul is immortal. 


but what. In constructions like the following, what is superfluous, since but 
is equivalent to that . . . not: 


There is nothing but [Not but what] has its uses. 


compare with, compare to. The former implies a more or less detailed 
comparison aimed at discovering differences and similarities; the latter 
simply implies a general likening of one thing to another. In figures of 
speech, for example, one thing is compared fo (likened to) another. 


How would you like being compared #o a snail? 
Compare your handwriting with this model. 


different. Good usage prescribes that different be followed by from, not by 
than or to: 


Our reception was different from [NoT than] the one we expected. 
Customs in China are different from [NoT than or to] those in America. 


differ with, differ from. The former is applied to opinion; the latter, to 
physical or personal characteristics. 


The audience differed with the speaker in his interpretation of the old-age 
pension law. 

The second speaker differed from the first in his logical approach and his 
manner of delivery. 


due to. In this phrase due is an adjective. Due to is not a compound preposi- 
tion like because of and on account of. 


The wheat crop failed because of [not due to] the drought. 
The flight of the plane was canceled on account of [not due to) bad weather. 
BUT: The cancellation of the flight was due to bad weather. 
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else but, else than. Note that else is superfluous in sentences like the 
following: 


Nothing but [NoT else but] unconditional surrender will be considered. 
Nothing but [Nor else but] a dire emergency would prevent his attendance. 


Else than, however, may be used in these sentences in the place of but: 


Nothing else than unconditional surrender . . . 
Nothing else than a dire emergency . . . 


In some instances but is correctly used with else to express the desired 
meaning: : : 


I have nothing e/se to buy for Christmas but roller skates for Bill. 


if, whether. When the alternative or not is expressed or implied, whether is 
the conjunction to use. 


Can you tell me whether Congress has adjourned or not? 
Can you tell me whether Congress has adjourned? 


The use of if in such constructions is considered colloquial. 
Can you tell me if Congress has adjourned? 


in, into. Use in to express location; use into to express movement, progres- 
sion, or change of location. 


The water pipes burst in the kitchen. 
The children burst into the kitchen. 


inside of. In phrases referring to time, inside of is a colloquialism. 
The work was finished inside of a day. 


Standard usage would call for within. 
The work was finished within a day. 


like. Like is a preposition and should not be used as a conjunction. The 
conjunction with which it is commonly confused in colloquial usage is as. 


Pronounce the word just as [not like] I pronounce it. 
He ran as if he were [not like he was] in a hurry. 
BUT: The snow, like a white blanket, covered the landscape. 


neither . . . nor. The second of this pair of correlative conjunctions is 
always nor; or is paired with either. 


He would neither fish nor [NoT or] cut bait. 
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no sooner than. When is sometimes carelessly substituted for than in this 
expression and other similar constructions: 


The visitors had no sooner stepped from the train than [NoT when] the cameras 
began to flash. 


outside of. Outside of in the sense of except or besides is a colloquialism: 
No one saw the accident outside of you and Harry. 

More formal usage would require except. 
No one saw the accident except you and Harry. 


off. Note that the preposition off is properly used in the following sentences. 
The superfluous of is to be scrupulously avoided. 


The farmer ordered the hunters off [NoT off of] his land. 
The child had been taught to stay off [NOT off of] the street. 


other than. Note the correct use of than with other in the following sentence: 
No other nation than [Nor but] China could survive so long a conflict. 
so... as. After negatives, so... as is preferred to as... as: 


He cannot be so unreasonable as he seems. 
She is as tall as her mother. 


try to. Try and, though not grammatically sound, has become a popular 
idiom, frequently replacing try to in sentences like the following. It has a 
colloquial flavor, however, and is not recommended. 


Try to be on time. 
He said he would try fo finish the work today. 


unless. See without, unless. 
whether. See if, whether. 
without, unless. Note that without is a preposition, unless a conjunction. 


I cannot read without my glasses. 
I cannot read unless [NOT without] I wear my glasses. 


VERBS 


1. Agreement of verb and subject. A verb should agree in number with its 
subject, as was pointed out above under Agreement (page 306); examples 
there given illustrate various phases of subject-verb agreement. 


2. Transitive and intransitive verbs. Transitive is the term applied to a 
verb when it is used with an object that completes its meaning. 


Perseverance conquers all obstacles. 
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Intransitive is the term applied to a verb used without an object. 
Perseverance always conquers. 


As these examples show, the same verb can be used in both ways; the 
meaning is sometimes the same, sometimes different. The dictionary entries 
for every verb indicate both transitive and intransitive uses, with their re- 
spective meanings. 

The transitive verbs lay and set are often confused with the intransitive 
verbs lie and sit. The proper use of these verbs in all their forms depends 
on a knowledge of their principal parts. 


INFINITIVE PAST TENSE PAST PARTICIPLE 
TRANSITIVE: lay laid laid 
INTRANSITIVE: lie lay lain 
TRANSITIVE: set set set 
INTRANSITIVE: sit sat sat 
EXAMPLES 


We laid the rug yesterday. 

The tree lay where it had fallen. 
Apparently the ghost had been laid. 
They had lain in the sun all day. 
He set the kettle on the stove. 

The kettle sits smugly by the pot. 

I have set the chairs in the corner. 
We had just sat down to dinner. 


3. Past tense and past participle. Lie, lay, set, and sit are only four of 
many English verbs which are not “regular,” that is, whose past tense and 
past participle are not formed by the addition of -ed to the infinitive. Arise 
begin, bring, burst, buy, choose, drive, fall, fly, get, grow, ride, ring, see, 
swim, take, tear, wear, weave, write are among the other frequently used 
words in this category. If you have difficulty with verb forms, consult a 
dictionary for the principal parts and practice using the past tense and the 
past participle in sentences. Observe that the perfect tenses consist of the 
past participle with have, has, or had. , 

The sentences below exemplify what is now considered good usage in 
connection with some of our common irregular verbs. The bracketed ex- 
pressions are locutions you have often heard, but not in the best linguistic 
company. 


1. begin. We began [Not begun] the work on Monday. 

2. bid. He bade [NoT bid] his friend good-by. 

3. break. Charles has broken [Not has broke) the record again. 
4. burst, The child cried when his balloon burst [NOT bursted). 
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5. choose. Have you chosen [Not have you chose] the colors yet? 
6. drink. By midnight he had drunk [Nor drank] six cups of coffee. 
7. do. Jack did [NoT done] the drawings for the posters. 

8. eat. We had already eaten [NoT ate or et] our dinner. 

9. fall. The tree had fallen [Nor had fell] across the road. 

10. give. He gave [NOT give] me the money yesterday. 

11. grow. The sunflowers grew [NoT growed] tall. 

12. ride. You could have ridden [NoT rode] with me. 

13. see. We saw [NOT seen] the storm coming. 

14. take. The fish had taken [Nor took] the bait. 

15. write. The letters had already been written [Nor had been wrote]. 


4. Auxiliaries. a. A common error is the insertion in the past perfect tense 


of a superfluous have, frequently contracted to ’a’ or to ve (in which case 
it is often written of). 


If you'd been here, things would have been different. 


[Nor: If you’d ’a’ been here . . . or 
If you'd 've been here . . . or 
If you'd of been here .. . .] 


b. The corruption of have to of should be avoided, as for example: 


I could have gone. [NoT: I could of gone.] 
That would've been better. [Nor: That would of been better.) 


c. The verb ought has only one form. It cannot be combined with a 
helping verb like had or should. 


Ought they not to be here? (Not: Hadn't they ought to be here?) 
We oughin't to go. [Nor: We shouldn't ought to go.) 


d. In the future tense the auxiliary shall is used in the first person to 
express simple futurity or expectation, and in the second and third persons 
to express promise or determination on the part of the speaker. Will is used 


in the first person to express promise or determination, and in the second 
and third person to express futurity. 


SIMPLE FUTURE PROMISE OR DETERMINATION 
I shall do the work I will do the work 

You will do the work You shall do the work 

He will do the work He shall do the work 


In asking questions, if the subject is 7 or we, use shall; in all other ques- 
tions, use the auxiliary (shall or will) that you expect in the answer. 


Shall he be rewarded? [He shall.] 
Will you lend me the money? [I will.] 
Shall you enter the contest? [I shall.) 
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In popular usage, however, the distinction between shall and will has 
tended to disappear—except in a few constructions in which the distinction 
is clearly useful in differentiating meaning. 


5. Shifting tenses. a. In telling a story do not shift the main tense of the 
narrative or mix the past and present indiscriminately in the same sentence 
or paragraph. Note the confusing effect of the mixture of tenses in the 
following passage: 
As soon as we reached the summit, Tom says to me, “Let's camp for the 
night.” 
“Oh, let’s go back to the lake,” urged Bill. 
After an hour’s rest, down the trail we go again. A good supper, we knew, 
was waiting for us. It is the end of a perfect day for three boys. 


b. After the past tense of verbs of intention or expectation use the present 
(not the perfect) infinitive: 


I intended to arrive [NOT to have arrived] sooner. 
I expected to be elected [NoT to have been elected]. 


6. Uses of the subjunctive. The subjunctive is used very little in modern 
English as compared with early English and with other languages. In cur- 
rent practice the subjunctive is found: 


a. In noun clauses after verbs of wishing. 
I wish that my vacation were longer. 
b. In noun clauses after words expressing desirability, necessity, com- 
mand, request, etc. 


It was the colonel’s command that the troops be moved at once. 
It is desirable that every member be present. 
Is it necessary that he be punished? 


c. In noun clauses expressing an unreal condition after the verb suppose. 


Suppose I were rich: what could I do with my money? 
Let us suppose for a moment that I were in his place. 


d. In adverbial conditional clauses expressing a condition contrary to 


fact. 
If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 
I shall act as if I were you. 


e. In adverbial conditional clauses expressing doubt. 


If this be true, the cause is lost. 
If God be for us, who can be against us? 
If it please your honor, I ask that the witness be recalled. 
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There is, however, an archaic flavor in this use of the subjunctive. In most 
similar constructions, modern English employs the indicative mood, espe- 
cially if little doubt is implied. (If this is true, etc.) 

f. In independent expressions of wishing. 


God be with you till we meet again. 
God pity all sailors on a night like this. 


This use of the subjunctive is chiefly found in poetic or religious contexts. 


7. The split infinitive. When an adverbial modifier follows the to in an in- 
finitive phrase, the infinitive is said to be “split.” As a rule this construction 
is awkward and is best avoided. 


AWKWARD: He was asked to critically read the manuscript. 
BETTER: He was asked to read the manuscript critically. 


However, there are cases in which the most natural place for the modifier 
is after the to; in these cases avoiding the split infinitive causes greater 
rather than less awkwardness and may lead to ambiguity as well. In the 
following sentence, placing really after late would change the meaning; plac- 
ing it after rectify would be impossibly awkward: 


It was too late to really rectify the error. 


WORDS OF REFERENCE 


A word of reference may be defined as a word that has the property of 
“carrying back” (Latin refero) to an antecedent word or idea. Probably 
the most common words of reference are pronouns, but such words as 
there, then, thus, now, former, latter are also used to refer to something 
that has gone before. Some of the difficulties encountered in the use of 
reference words are mentioned under other headings; for example, those 
that arise in connection with the case forms of pronouns are dealt with 
under Case Forms, as the more specific category. 


1, Accurate reference. The antecedent of a word of reference should be 

perfectly clear; the reader should not be burdened with having to deduce 

the intended meaning from the context. Ambiguity sometimes results from 

the position of the reference word in the sentence; other causes are lack of 

antecedent, vagueness of antecedent (as when it is implied, not expressed), 

presence of more than one possible antecedent. Note how the following 

sentences have been changed to secure accurate reference. 

AMBIGUOUS: We found a butter dish in the old walnut cupboard which had belonged 
to my grandmother. 

CLEAR: In the old walnut cupboard we found a butter dish which had belonged to 
my grandmother. 
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AMBIGUOUS: John took the money from the purse and returned it to the owner. 
CLEAR: John returned the purse to the owner after taking the money from it. 


AMBIGUOUS: After he bought a dictionary stand, he used it oftener. 
CLEAR: After he bought a dictionary stand, he used the dictionary oftener. 


AMBIGUOUS: He pointed the loaded gun at his head, which was very foolish. 
CLEAR: He pointed the loaded gun at his head, which was a very foolish thing to do. 


2. Who, which, and that as relative pronouns. Who as a relative pronoun 
refers to persons; which, to things. 


The child who studies... . 
The guests whom I invited... . 
The sights which I saw... . 


The relative pronoun that is unlimited in its reference and may refer either 
to persons or to things. Note that whose is the possessive form of both who 
and which and may refer either to persons or to things. 


A nation whose people are prosperous .. . . 
People whose customs are strange... . 


3. The indefinite you. In written discourse particularly, avoid using you 
indefinitely to mean anyone, one, or a person. 


You always do better if you try. (MEANING: One always does better if he 
tries.) 


Note that the pronoun he (or some form of it) is used to refer to the ante- 
cedent one. The repetition of one or one’s produces a stilted effect. 


One can usually attain a reasonable degree of success if he is persistent and 
applies himself consistently to his job. 


In informal style, however, both in writing and in speaking, you and we 
are frequently used to refer to people in general. 


You cannot eat your cake and have it too. 
We live and learn what's best for us. 


4. The redundant use of the pronoun. In careless speech an extra subject 
(in the form of a pronoun) is sometimes inserted, as in the following 
sentences. The pronouns are of course superfluous and should be omitted. 


Mary, she went to the party. 
The Smiths, they called after dinner. 
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5. His or her. If possible, avoid using the awkward expression his or her 
to refer to an antecedent of common gender. The masculine pronoun is con- 
sidered sufficiently inclusive. 


AWKWARD: Each member should pay his or her dues promptly. 
BETTER: Each member should pay his dues promptly. 


CAPITALIZATION 


The uses of capital letters have been standardized to a certain degree 
through custom and usage. The following rules will serve as a guide to 
current practice. 


1. Beginning of a sentence. Capitalize the first word of a sentence or of a 
word or phrase used as a sentence. 


He came to the party early. 
What a day it was! 
How wonderful! 


2. Beginning of a quotation. Capitalize the first word of a direct quotation 
(unless the quoted words are only a phrase or fragment incorporated into 
the sentence). 


Who was it who said, “Beyond the Alps lies Italy”? 
It is the heritage of free government, “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” that must be preserved. 


3. Beginning of a line of poetry. Capitalize the first word of a line of 
poetry. 


The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


4, Proper nouns. Capitalize all proper nouns. These include names of 
persons and places; popular names or nicknames; names of the days of the 
week and months of the year; names of holidays; names of companies, 
churches, schools, and other organizations or institutions; names of ships, 
airplanes, etc.; and names of important historical events. 


The coachman expected to arrive at Red Gap by sundown. 

I read the story of Hannibal and the Punic Wars. 

For years the Black Pirate was known as the Terror of the Seas. 
He was born on Wednesday, May 8, in Minneapolis, 
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The Parent-Teachers Association of the Longfellow School gave a program on 
Thanksgiving Day. 
The royal visitors sailed from Quebec on the Empress of Britain. 
Transatlantic mail service by air was inaugurated in 1939 by the Yankee 
Clipper. 


Note that although the days of the week and months of the year are capi- 
talized, the names of the seasons are written without capitals. 


spring, summer, autumn, winter 


5. Proper adjectives. In general, capitalize adjectives derived from proper 
nouns. 


That is an excellent example of Shavian humor. 
Did you see the exhibit of Florentine paintings? 


Many words derived from proper nouns have over the years developed a 
specialized meaning and are now no longer capitalized. 


brussels sprouts jersey fabric 
china cups macadamized roadway 
italic type pasteurized milk 


6. Titles of books, etc. Capitalize the principal words in the titles of books, 
pictures, courses of study, printed articles, lectures, etc. The words not 
usually capitalized in titles are articles, conjunctions, and prepositions; 
these should be capitalized only if they are long or if they stand at the 
beginning or end of the title. 


“The Fall of the House of Usher” is one of the stories in the book. 
One of the popular books in science is The World We Live In. 
Have you read the article called “Facts Concerning Folks”? 

What provisions were contained in the Bill of Rights? 

The title of the picture was Girl at Play. 

The course is listed in the catalogue as History of Medieval Art. 


Note that the names of studies in school are not usually capitalized unless 
the specific name of the course is given. 


He studies art, history, and music. 


7. Civilian and military titles; degrees. Capitalize personal titles when 
they are used (1) preceding the name of the person, (2) in direct address, 
or (3) as a substitute for the name of the person. 

It was Admiral Benbow in the flesh. 


Good morning, Admiral, what news? 
“TIl have the treasure yet,” boasted the Admiral. 
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Note that titles are not capitalized when used descriptively (following the 
name of the person) and when they do not refer to specifically designated 
individuals. 


I reported to Shattuck, the regimental colonel. 
It was the duty of the president to appoint the committees. 


Academic degrees are capitalized whether they are used alone or following 
the name of a person: 


He is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree. 
Harvey Barton Smith, Doctor of Philosophy 
James M. Wood, LL.D. 


8. Words showing family relationship. In using words showing family 
relationship, follow the rule of capitalization given for personal titles. 


The present came from Uncle John. 
May we go with you today, Father? 
“Look out! Here I come!” shouted Brother. 


Note that words denoting family relationship are not capitalized in uses 
such as the following: 


My uncle is my father’s brother, 
Mr. Washington, the father of George, praised his honesty. 


9. Personification. Capitalize nouns which represent personifications. Nouns 
so used are usually abstract. 


If Nature is to be your physician, you must follow her prescription. 


When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 


10. References to the Deity. Capitalize all words referring to the Deity, 
except pronouns or pronominal adjectives whose antecedents are expressed 
in the same sentence. 


Praise the Lord, for his mercy endureth forever. 
The Father in Heaven is merciful to his children. 
He trusts in One who is all-powerful. 

In all your ways acknowledge Him. 


11. The words O and I. Capitalize the words O and 7 wherever they occur. 


Not what I say but what I do will prove my character. 
How long, O Lord, how long? 
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12. Words designating direction. Capitalize words like east, west, north- 
west only when some specific section of the country or of the world is 
designated. 

They were the first to explore the great Northwest. 


He has made numerous trips to the Far East. 
BUT: The storm came from the northwest. 


13. Abbreviations. Capitalize abbreviations of words that are capitalized 
when spelled out. 


the Ph.D. degree A.L.A. (American Library Association) 
Mrs. Smith Feb. (February) 
Mo. (Missouri) Mme. Curie 


Note that some abbreviations are capitalized even though the words for 
which they stand are not. 

IQ (intelligence quotient) 

Q.E.D. (quod erat demonstrandum) 

VIP (very important person) 
The abbreviations for ante meridiem and post meridiem are sometimes capi- 
talized, sometimes not. 


14, Salutation and complimentary close. Capitalize the first and last words 
of the greeting (salutation) and the first word of the complimentary close 
of a letter: 


Dear Father, Very truly yours, 
My dear Betty, Yours sincerely, 


15. Words introducing resolutions. Capitalize Whereas and Resolved and 
the first word following: 


Wuereas, All the members of this organization . . . ; therefore be it 
RESOLVED, That . . . etc. 
PUNCTUATION 


The judicious use of punctuation marks contributes to clearness and to 
the ease with which sentences can be read. Imagine reading a story from 
which every mark of punctuation had been removed! Try to develop a 
feeling for punctuation by noting, in whatever you read, how the apos- 
trophes, commas, semicolons, etc., contribute to—or detract from—clarity, 
sense, and tone. Do not overpunctuate: use punctuation marks only when 
meaning and custom require them. Be especially careful not to use commas 


and dashes excessively. 
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1. The Period is used 


a. At the end of a declarative sentence which is not exclamatory. 


That was the last straw. 
Please stand where you are. 


b. After most abbreviations. 
LL.D. adv. e.g. N.Y. St. viz. etc. 


NOTE: Periods are superfluous after the title of a composition, after topical 
headings in an outline, and after items in a list which are not complete 
sentences. 


2. The Comma is used 
a. To separate the members of a series. 


Write the numbers 1, 2, and 3 at the tops of the columns. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are the traditional school subjects. 
“To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

The winds blew, the rain descended, the floods came. 


b. To separate two or more adjectives modifying the same noun. 


a low, distant rumbling 
a round, yellow, brilliant moon 


When the noun and the nearest adjective are taken together to denote a 
single idea, no separating comma is used. 


a worthy young man 
a substantial brick house 


c. To separate two independent clauses joined by a coordinate con- 
. junction. 


All day the clouds gathered, and at nightfall the welcome rain began to 
beat upon the earth. 


When the clauses are short and very closely related, the comma is some- 
times omitted. If the clauses are long and contain commas within them- 
selves, or if the relationship in thought between them is sufficiently loose 
to justify a marked punctuation break, a semicolon may be used. 


Knowledge comes but wisdom lingers. 

At nightfall the welcome rain began to beat upon the thirsting land; and when 
the sun rose upon a refreshed earth, the spirit of hope seemed revived in 
every living thing. 

I have very little confidence in his ability; nor do I put much faith in his 
so-called good intentions. 
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d. To set off a nonrestrictive clause from the rest of the sentence. (Non- 
restrictive clauses do not restrict, or limit, the word they modify, and they 
can be removed without damage to the essential thought of the sentence.) 
Men, whom the Creator endowed with intelligence, have been slowly master- 
ing their environment. 
If the author of this sentence had not used the commas, it would have been 
because he had an entirely different meaning in mind and intended the 
clause to be restrictive. 
Men whom the Creator endowed with intelligence have been slowly master- 
ing their environment. 
e. To set off an adverbial clause of reason introduced by as, for, or 
since. 
He offered to surrender, as further resistance would have been futile. 
He dismissed the plan from his mind, since he knew there was no possibility 
of raising the funds. 
f. To set off an adverbial clause preceding the main clause. 


If anything can bring him back, it will be the message from his mother. 
Whenever he could secure a night's lodging for a day’s work, he considered 
it a fair exchange. 


Note that when the introductory clause is short the comma is often omitted. 
Where he leads I will follow. 
g. To set off a phrase or a clause that is noticeably out of its normal posi- 
tion in the sentence. 


The men, without waiting for the command, fell into line. 
The pioneers had, in the early days of the settlement, encountered many 


dangers. 
h. To set off introductory words like well, of course, on the contrary, yes, 
no, and interjections which are not treated as exclamations. 
Well, that ends it. 
On the contrary, it is just the beginning. 
Yes, there will be room for everyone. 
Oh, I forgot to call you. 


In many cases the introductory word or phrase is so closely knit to what 
follows that the use of the comma is a matter of choice. Fluency is often 


aided by the omission of the comma. 
Of course I will help you. 
i. To separate a participial phrase or an absolute construction from the 
rest of the sentence. (An absolute construction is made up of a participle 
and a noun, or pronoun, used independently. ) 
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Having been warned by the guide, we proceeded slowly. 
Dinner having been announced, the guests entered the dining room. 
The pilot entered the cockpit, having first inspected the plane thoroughly. 


j. To set off a word or words used in apposition. 


He told the story of Hiawatha, the mighty hunter. 
The two captains, Jack and he, signaled to the referee. 


Appositives which are so closely connected that they constitute a single idea 
are an exception: no comma is used to separate them. 


The good ship Tamerlane has weathered every storm. 
The boy Michael was one of the sheepherders. 
Can you pronounce the word statistical? 


k. To set off parenthetical explanatory material or incidental comment. 


We discussed the matter, at least Jack discussed it, for hours. 
An obvious weakness of the formula, aside from its tactical loopholes, is 
that it is politically unattainable. 


l. To set off words used in direct address, 


Good morning, Mrs. Howland. 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul . . . . 


m. To separate elements that stand in contrast. 


He asked for bread, not a stone. 
Food, not sympathy, is what he needs. 


n. To indicate the omission of words essential to the thought. 


Last summer we visited Colorado; this summer, British Columbia. 
In Arabia he dressed as an Arab; in India, as a Hindu. 


o. To set off the abbreviation etc. from the rest of the sentence. 
Ink, paper, pencils, etc., were placed on the desk. 


p. To separate city and state in writing the names of places, and day and 
year in recording dates, when the two items appear on the same line. 


Toledo, Ohio 
July 27, 1956 


Note the use of a comma after Ohio and 1956 in the body of a sentence: 
On July 27, 1956, we left Toledo, Ohio, for Buffalo, 
q. To separate a direct quotation from the rest of the sentence. 


“I will be ready at five o'clock,” he promised. 
“Go slowly,” I cautioned the driver, “especially on wet pavement.” 
He asked, “Have you any kind of job for a boy?” 
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r. To separate identical words in a sentence, in the interest of clarity 
and ease in reading: 


The trouble he had had, had unsettled his mind. 
s. After an informal salutation in a letter. 


3. The Semicolon is used 


a. To separate the principal clauses of a compound sentence when the 
clauses are not connected by a conjunction. 
He is determined to sell the barn; nothing I can say will change his mind. 


The settlers had located the site for the village; already the sound of axes 
could be heard in the clearing. 


NOTE: The use of the comma in such cases constitutes the well-known 
“comma blunder” or “comma fault” typical of the “run-on sentence.” 

b. To separate two principal clauses joined by a conjunction if the 
clauses are long or are internally punctuated. 

It is an excellent thing to make the world safe for democracy; but it is per- 
haps more important, in the interest of human rights and human happiness, 
that democracy be made safe for the world. 

c. To separate the members of a series when the members are internally 
punctuated. 

The explorers took with them a supply of dried meat, which was packed in 
two-pound containers; plenty of oil for purposes of heating and lighting; a 
chest of medical supplies, for use in case of illness; and complete radio 
equipment. 


d. To precede i.e., e.g., and similar expressions. 


Some nouns have the same form in the plural as in the singular; e.g., deer, 
sheep. 


4, The Colon is a very expressive mark of punctuation. It says to the 
reader: “Note what follows.” It is used 


a. To precede long or formal quotations. 


He arose and announced solemnly to the audience: “When the curtain goes 
up on the next scene, you are requested to close your eyes.” 

I read again the words of the Concord sage: “It is easy in the world to live 
after the world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; but 
the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.” 


b. To precede formal lists of items. 


These I have loved: 
White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
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Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; . . . 


He found an odd assortment of articles in his pocket: a knife, two matches, a 
piece of crayon, a smooth penny, a key ring, and a quantity of string. 


c. To precede explanatory illustrations or summaries of thought. 


Beware of little expenses: a small leak will sink a great ship. 
The fire flamed, the caldron bubbled, the witch crooned: the scene was set 
for potent necromancy. 


d. To separate chapter and verse in Biblical quotations. 


Exodus 20:21 Psalms 100:4 Matthew 5:10 
e. In designations of time. 
8:40 A.M. 10:22 P.M. 


f. After the salutation in a formal letter. 


Dear Sir: Gentlemen; 


5. The Dash is used to mark an interruption in the sentence caused by a 
sharp turn or suspension of thought. It may be used to increase emphasis, 
to convey surprise, to denote parenthetical material, to show broken or hesi- 
tating utterance, or to show incompleteness or suspension of thought. 


Have you no sympathy—no mercy—no compassion? 

The magician reached into my pocket and drew out—the lost necklace. 

Make a list—your list will be a long one—of successful men you know who 
were born in the country or in small towns. 

My friends—I—I—hesitate to tell you what the—what our decision—er— 
that is—what . . . etc. 

“I don’t believe it,” I protested. “Surely he couldn't—” 


6. The Question Mark is used at the end of an interrogative sentence or 
after a word or phrase denoting a question. 
Is this his reward for loyalty? 


And you found that the watchman had remained at his post? 
Why? Where? In what manner? 


7. The Exclamation Point is used after an exclamatory word, phrase, or 
sentence. 

Oh! That was a lucky play. 

Arise, arise! 

What a glorious day for an outing! 
Note that a declarative sentence may carry so strong an emotional tone as 
to require an exclamation point. 
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I must go forth again tomorrow! 
“Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same!” 
The days, like centuries, crept by! 


8. Parentheses may be used to set off explanatory words, phrases, clauses 
inserted in a sentence—a purpose also served by commas and dashes. The 
use of commas ordinarily suggests a closer relationship with the rest of the 
sentence than the use of either parentheses or dashes. Note, however, that 
the same insert may be set off by any of the three methods, the choice de- 
pending on the effect the writer wishes to produce. 

Inserted explanatory words or phrases, parenthetical expressions, are some- 

times set off by commas. 
Inserted explanatory words or phrases (parenthetical expressions) are some- 


times set off by parentheses. 
Inserted explanatory words or phrases—parenthetical expressions—are some- 


times set off by dashes. 
NOTE: When a whole sentence is in parentheses, the terminal period or other 
mark of punctuation stands inside the parentheses. 


9. Brackets are used to enclose words or phrases inserted in the text of a 
quotation by someone other than the original author, or to enclose a 
parenthetical expression within a parenthetical expression. 

“When he [Ichabod Crane] entered the house, the conquest of his heart was 


complete.” 
Japan’s conquest of northern China (the problem with which the Tokyo 


conference was concerned [see Sunday’s Times, editorial page, August 1]) 
was not acknowledged by ... - 


10. Ellipses (. . .) are used to indicate omissions from quotations or in- 
tentional incompleteness of expression. 

Said Robert Benchley, “My courses were all selected with a very definite 

aim in view . . . no classes before eleven in the morning or after two- 

thirty in the afternoon . . . 


And then I left him, talking, talking... - 


” 


11. The Apostrophe is used 
a. To indicate the omission of letters in contractions. 
doesn't o'clock 
ma'am won't 
In writing contractions be sure to place the apostrophe correctly. 
aren't [NoT are’nt] 


didn't [Not did'nt] 
isn't [Nor is'nt] 
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NOTE: Distinguish between the contraction it’s and the pronominal adjec- 
tive its. 


It's a free world. 
Virtue is its own reward. 


b. To form (alone or with s) the possessive of nouns. 


PLURAL NOUNS PLURAL NOUNS 
SINGULAR NOUNS NOT ENDING IN $ ENDING IN $ 
boy's oxen’s ladies’ 
child’s children’s teachers’ 


Singular nouns ending in s form the possessive in the usual way by adding 
*s, except when an awkward succession of sibilants would result. 


Dickens’s works James’s money a fox’s cunning 
BUT: Demosthenes’ speeches Moses’ songs for conscience’ sake 


In the case of compounds, the ’s is added to the last part of the expression. 
somebody else’s Link and Meyer’s 


Some of the possessive forms of the personal pronouns end in s, but note 
that they are written without an apostrophe. 


hers its ours theirs yours 
c. To form the plural of letters, words, figures, and artificial compounds. 


and’s and but’s p’s and q's I-told-you-so's 4's 


12. Quotation Marks are used 


a. To enclose quotations from authors. 
It is Emerson who reminds us that “Traveling is a fool’s paradise.” 


On the monument stands the inscription: 
“Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


NOTE: In printing, quoted matter may be indicated by a different size of 
type and inset margins. 

In quotations of more than one paragraph, quotation marks are used at 
the beginning of each paragraph and at the end of the last paragraph. 

b. To enclose the parts of written conversation. 


“Look!” said Rolland. “Here is the trail.” 
“We'll overtake them yet,” I cried. 


A quotation within a quotation is enclosed in single quotation marks: “Is 
that the story of the boy who cried ‘Thief!’ once too often?” I asked. 
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c. To set off titles of poems, chapters of books, magazine articles, etc. 


Who wrote “The Hound of Heaven”? 

Read the article on “Interior Sunlight” in House and Garden. 
Titles of books, periodicals, and musical compositions are usually italicized 
in print (underlined in manuscript). Usage, however, is divided in this 
matter, and it is not considered incorrect to use quotation marks around 


any title. 
Do not enclose the title of your own composition in quotation marks 


unless the title is not original. 
d. To set off words specifically pointed out. 
Can you define “abracadabra”? 
e. To set off unusual expressions, colloquialisms, or slang used in writ- 
ing on a more formal level. 
He practices a “whole truth” doctrine. 
He blames the “higher-up’s” in the organization. 
Life had always been a “push-over” for this carefree young man. 
NOTE: When quotation marks and other marks of punctuation occur at the 
same point in the sentence, the following usage is customary: 
a. Commas and periods are placed inside the quotation marks: 
“Now,” he said, “we come to the last point.” 
b. Other marks of punctuation are placed outside the quotation marks 
unless they are part of the quotation: 
That was his reward for being “a good fellow 
Who wrote the article called “Interior Sunlight”? 


Interrupting the program, he said, “Please stand by!” 
The title of the sermon was “Whither Bound?” 


ay 
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Since pronunciation does not determine spelling in English, ability in 
spelling is largely a matter of learning the letters that make up individual 
words. Improving one’s spelling requires a constant awareness of the forms 
of words. It may also help to learn the rules given below—provided it is 
kept in mind that each rule has its exceptions. The introductory pages of the 
unabridged dictionary contain a section on orthography which gives the 
rules for English spelling in detail; this section is well worth your look- 


ing into. 


1. Rules for spelling 


a. A monosyllable or a word accented on the last syllable and ending 
in a consonant preceded by a single vowel doubles the consonant before a 
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suffix beginning with a vowel. In the following examples, why is the final 
consonant not doubled in benefit, counsel, and profit? 


commit, committed dispel, dispelled rob, robbing 
benefit, benefited counsel, counseled profit, profited 


b. A silent final e is usually dropped before a suffix beginning with a 
vowel and retained before a suffix beginning with a consonant. 


change, changing chastise, chastisement encourage, encouraging 
late, lately sure, surely use, using 


However, when the silent final e follows another vowel (except e) it is 
often dropped. 


argue, argument due, duly true, truly 
c. The rule about ie and ei is expressed by the familiar rhyme: 


I before e, 

Except after c, 

Or when sounded like a, 
As in neighbor and weigh. 


Note exceptions to this rule as you encounter them; for example, weird, 
seize, their, Pleiades, leisure. 


2. Rules for the use of the hyphen. The two areas in which the hyphen 
is used are the division of words and the compounding of words. 

The compounding of words is one of the aspects of English most sub- 
ject to change, and hence there is much variation in usage. Compounds 
that are widely used and universally accepted are written as one word and 
are to be found in dictionaries (taxpayer). Compounds that are on the way 
to such acceptance are hyphenated and are so listed in dictionaries (tax- 
exempt). In the case of combinations which are not listed in the dictionary, 
clarity should be the deciding factor (tax free merchandise; tax-free mer- 
chandise). 

In connection with word division the hyphen is used 

a. To indicate the division of words into syllables. 

dis-ad-van-tage 
Mis-sis-sip-pi 


b. To indicate the division of a word at the end of a line. Note that a 


one-letter syllable should not end a line or begin a new line. 
c. To show a part of a word. 


the prefix ab- 
the suffix -ment 
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In connection with the compounding of words the hyphen is used: 
a. To form compound numbers. 


ninety-one 
two hundred eighty-eight 


b. To join two or more words preceding a noun to form a single new 
adjective. 


a back-to-nature movement 
a well-to-do man 
a wide-open door 


Note that when such compounds are used in the predicate as a comple- 
ment of the verb, or when they follow the noun they modify, the hyphen is 
omitted. 


The man was well to do. 

The door was wide open. 

The aim of the movement was to get people back to nature. 
The man, well to do in worldly goods, was still not happy. 


c. To form compound nouns and verbs. If the compound is not in the 
dictionary, it is sound practice to hyphenate when the new unit formed by 
the combination would be ambiguous or awkward without the hyphen. 


to double-wrap to hand-polish 
jumping-rope stepping-stone 


d. In compounds comprised of a noun plus -like when the noun ends in | 
or has more than one syllable. (Businesslike is a notable exception.) 


fool-like freshman-like 


BUT: childlike manlike s 


e. In coordinate compounds of which the last elements are identical. 


first- and second-term appointments 
pre- and postoperative treatment 
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1. The parts of a letter. A letter contains the following parts: 
a. The heading, which includes the address of the sender and the date. 
b. The inside address (the address of the person to whom the letter is 
written). 
c. The salutation, or greeting. 
d. The body of the letter. 
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e. The complimentary close and signature. 

f. The envelope address (including the return address of the sender). 

The inside address of the person to whom the letter is sent is often omitted 
from a friendly letter. The address of the sender may also be omitted if it is 
well known to the addressee, or it may be placed at the end of the letter, 
in the lower left-hand corner. 


2. Arrangement of parts. The following forms show the usual arrangement 
of the parts of a letter and the position of the address on the envelope. 


456 Concord Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
July 20, 1956 


HEADING 


Nene Dr. James E. Parker 
ADDRESS 1200 First Street 
Irving, New York 


SALUTATION Dear Dr. Parker: 


BODY 
If you will send me the books which - - - 


COMPLIMENTARY 
CLOSE AND Very sincerely yours, 


SIGNATURE 


(Miss) Susan A. Smart 


Susan A. Smart 
456 Concord Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
THE 
ENVELOPE 
ADDRESS Dr. James E. Parker 
1200 First Street 
Irving 
New York 
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The Post Office has requested that the name of the state be placed on a 
separate line in the envelope address. This makes for greater promptness 
and accuracy in postal service. 
The return address usually appears in the position shown, but it is 
sometimes placed on the sealing flap of the envelope. 


3, Block form and indented form. The letter form on page 336 illustrates 
the block form of letter arrangement. The indented form is illustrated on this 


page. Usage approves both forms. Many typists prefer the block form, 
since it saves time in typing. 


456 Concord Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
July 20, 1956. 


Dr. James E. Parker, 
1200 First Street, 
Irving, New York. 


Dear Dr. Parker, 


Very sincerely yours, 


(Miss) Susan A. Smart 


Susan A. Smart, 
456 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Dr. James E. Parker, 
1200 First Street, 
Irving, 
New York. 
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4. Punctuation in letters. Two styles of punctuation are used in letters, 
open punctuation and closed punctuation. Open punctuation is illustrated 
in the letter form on page 336; closed punctuation is used in the letter form 
on page 337. Open punctuation is the form in more general use today. Note 
that even in open punctuation a comma is used between the name of the 
city and the name of the state when they are on the same line; note also 
that a comma or a colon is used after the salutation and a comma after 
the complimentary close. 

In closed punctuation, commas close the first and second lines of head- 
ings and addresses and a period closes the third. In open punctuation the 
marks at the ends of lines are omitted except when an abbreviation is the 
last word. 

In modern practice very few abbreviations other than Mr, and Mrs. are 
used in letters. 


5. Complimentary close and signature. 


(1) Several forms of complimentary close are acceptable in business 
letters: Sincerely yours, Very truly yours, Yours very sincerely, etc. Reserve 
Respectfully yours for letters written to persons in high official positions, 
persons of superior rank, or older persons for whom you wish to show a 
special mark of respect and esteem. 

(2) The name of the writer is often typed just below the handwritten 
signature in a business letter. This is helpful in case the signature is not 
easily legible. A woman who is not known to the person to whom she is 
writing should put Miss or Mrs. in parentheses before her signature. 

(Miss) Lydia Martin 
(Mrs.) Alice B. Rogers 


If Mrs. Rogers wishes to be identified as the wife of Ernest W. Rogers, 
she will sign her name as follows: 


Alice B. Rogers 
(Mrs. Ernest W. Rogers) 


6, Formal notes. Formal notes of invitation, acceptance, or regret are 


written in the third person. The following examples illustrate the usual 
form of such notes: 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Westbrook 
request the pleasure of the company of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton King 
at dinner 
on Friday, May the tenth, 
at eight o'clock 
1221 Forest Boulevard 
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Mr. and Mrs. Barton King 
accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Westbrook’s 
kind invitation to dinner 
on Friday, May the tenth, 
at eight o'clock 


For informal social occasions, invitations may be extended by means of 
informal notes or over the telephone. Informal invitations may be accepted 
or declined in the same way. 


MANUSCRIPT FORM 


The specifications given here have been drawn up in response to frequent 
requests made both by students and by teachers for a standardized form to 
be followed in the preparation of research papers, for example, those re- 
ferred to as “term papers.” The drawback in presenting such specifications 
is that they may be taken to imply that form should be emphasized at the 
expense of content. On the contrary, the rules here set down as a guide for 
the student should facilitate his concentrating on content: with these direc- 
tions in mind, he can reduce to a minimum his worries about manuscript 
form. For the student who desires a really exhaustive analysis of the many 
details that enter into manuscript form, there are available a number of 
published style manuals. A generally accepted authority is the University 
of Chicago Manual of Style (11th ed., 1949, $4). (Of course if your 
college, or your English department, has developed such a handbook, you 
should familiarize yourself with it and follow its guidance in the preparation 


of your papers.) 


1. Paper. The manuscript should be typed * double space on unruled white 
paper 8% by 11 inches in size. Only one side of the paper should be used. 


2. Margins. All margins—top, bottom, and side—should be ample. Leav- 
ing 1% inches at the left, 1 inch at the right, 11⁄2 inches at the top, and 
1 inch at the bottom makes a neat page. The margins established at the 
outset should be maintained throughout the paper. Footnotes should not 
encroach on the margins. 


4 Handwritten manuscripts in general follow the form used for typewritten papers; 
that is, adequate margins should be left, only one side of the paper should be used, 
pages should be numbered serially with arabic numerals, footnotes should be sep- 
arated from text, and complete bibliography should be supplied. Ruled paper, how- 
ever, may be used if the manuscript is handwritten. 
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3. Numbering of pages. Pages should be numbered in the upper right-hand 
corner with arabic numerals. The first page of text is usually not numbered. 


4, Title. The title of the manuscript is usually typed on a separate sheet of 
paper. The title should appear again on the page on which the text begins, 
2 or 3 inches from the top of the page. 


5. Signature. The signing, or “endorsing,” of papers should be done in 
accordance with the directions of the individual instructor. 


6. Quotations. It must always be made clear that quoted matter is quoted. 
Quotations four lines long or more should be set apart by single-space 
typing and by wider margins at right and left than the text margins; quota- 
tion marks are then not necessary. 


7. Footnotes. Footnote references should run serially throughout the manu- 
script. If there are very few footnotes, symbols or signs (such as an 
asterisk) may be used instead of superior numerals. 

A rule approximately fifteen spaces long is used to separate footnotes 
from the text of the manuscript. In order to avoid crowding, a line of space 
is left above and below this rule. 

The first citation of a given reference calls for the complete bibliographi- 
cal data in the footnote. Thereafter ibid., op. cit., or loc. cit. are used to save 
the space that would be required to repeat the author's name and the title 
of the work. Ibid. is an abbreviation meaning “in the same place” (Latin 
ibidem). It is used only to refer to the work cited in the reference immedi- 
ately preceding; thus it is never preceded by the author's name. Op. cit. 
means “in the work cited” (Latin opere citato); it is used for repeated refer- 
ence to a particular source when other references intervene. Hence it is usu- 
ally preceded by the author’s name and followed by a page reference. When 
the same passage in a source is cited twice or more, with other references 
intervening, loc. cit., which means “in the place cited” (Latin loco citato), 
is used. Thus loc. cit. is preceded by the author's name but is never followed 
by a page number. A typical sequence of footnotes is given below to illus- 
trate the use of these abbreviations: 


1 John Benbow, Manuscript and Proof, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1937, pp. 34-36. 

? Ibid., p. 5. 

3 Arthur G. Kennedy, Current English, Boston, Ginn and Company, 1935, 
p. 367. 

* Benbow, op. cit., p. 21. 

* Ibid., pp. 78-82. 

* Kennedy, loc. cit. 
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8. Bibliography. On a separate page, or pages, at the end of the manu- 
script, list the books, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, and other sources 
of information that you used in preparing your paper. The list should be 
alphabetical by authors; where no author is listed, alphabetize by title, 
omitting articles a, an, and the. If more than a few sources are included, 
books should be listed separately from magazine and newspaper articles. 
Do not include material which you examined but did not use. Such material 
may be recorded in a separate list, following the bibliography, labeled 
“Material examined but not used.” 

A bibliographical entry for a book should include author’s name; title; 
place, publisher, and date of publication; number of pages. Good practice 
requires that as much of the bibliographical information as possible be 
taken from the title page. If no date appears on the title page, the last copy- 
right date may be used with the abbreviation c. (Latin circa, “about’’) be- 
fore it. The entry for a magazine article carries the author’s name, the title 
of the article, the name of the magazine, the volume and page number, 
and the date. The author’s name may be replaced by a dash after the first 
occurrence. 

Following is a sample bibliography: 


Beamont, Henry, and Macomber, Freeman G. Psychological Factors in 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 318 pp. 

Bowman, Henry. Marriage for Moderns. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1954, 3d ed. 562 pp. 

Coles, Jessie V. “Cash Loans for Consumer Buyers,” in her The Consumer- 
Buyer and the Market. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938, pp. 
304-314, 

— “The Costs of Marketing,” in her The Consumer-Buyer and the 
Market, New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1938, pp. 128-152. 

Crosby, J. W. “An Analysis of the Cost of Guidance Services in Selected 
High Schools.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1950. 320 pp. 

Dodge, Bernice F, “Trends in Consumer Education,” Journal of Home 
Economics, 30:235-238, April, 1938. 

Hahn, Elise, and others. Basic Voice Training for Speech. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 384 pp. 

Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test Results. Educational Records 
Bulletin, No. 55. New York: Educational Records Bureau, August, 1950. 

National Industrial Conference Board. Women Workers and Labor Supply. 
New York: National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1936. 42 pp. 

National Society for the Study of Education. Mental Health in Modern Edu- 
cation, Fifty-fourth Yearbook, Part II. Nelson B. Henry (ed.). Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1955. 397 pp. 
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“Public and Private Aid Reviewed,’ New York Times, VI, 7:5, Feb. 6, 
1936. 

Remmers, H. H., “Wants, Interests, Attitudes, Appreciation, Ideals,” in 
E. C. Skinner (ed.), Readings in Educational Psychology. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1937, pp. 209-228. 
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Through careful and alert attention to words you can improve your 
ability to express yourself accurately: if meanings are clear in your mind, 
you will use words well in your speaking and writing. It is important 
not only that your vocabulary should grow but that the words you already 
know should be used with a discriminating regard for their meaning. In- 
cluded in this section are words that often cause difficulty. As you study 
them, examine your own habits with respect to their use. 


accept, except. The verb to accept means “to receive with favor”; to except 
means “to exclude.” 


I have accepted the invitation. 
Which items have been excepted from the list of dutiable articles? 


affect, effect. As verbs, affect and effect are frequently confused. In their 
most common uses, to affect means “to influence,” to effect means “to 
accomplish.” To affect also has the meaning “to assume, to be given to.” 


The new testimony did not affect our judgment as to his guilt. 
The treatment has effected a permanent cure. 
He affected strange mannerisms, 


As a noun, effect means “result.” Affect, which is a verb, must not be sub- 
stituted for it. 


The reprimand apparently had no effect [NoT affect] on his conduct. 


aggravate. To aggravate means “to make worse or more severe.” Only in 
colloquial language is it used as a synonym for “to irritate,” “to annoy.” 


This new evidence of discourtesy aggravated our displeasure. 
His illness was aggravated by continued exposure. 
The boys’ Hallowe'en pranks annoyed [NoT aggravated] me. 


all ready, already. A clear understanding of the use of these expressions 
will prevent confusion in spelling. Note that already is an adverb, whereas 
all ready is a phrase made up of the adjective ready and all (used sometimes 
as a pronoun, sometimes as an adverb meaning “quite”). 
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The ship had already docked when we arrived at the wharf. 
The passengers were all ready to disembark. 
The captain was all ready to give the signal. 


all right. This expression is an adjective phrase and should always be 
written as two words. 


The location seemed all right [Nor alright] to him. 


all together, altogether. Note that it is the adverb that has the one-word 
form. (See all ready, already.) 


We found the children all together in the summerhouse. 
The terms of the contract are altogether satisfactory. 


allusion, illusion. The former means “reference,” the latter “false or de- 
ceptive appearance.” 


He made a humorous allusion to his own freshman days. 
The furnishings of the house created the illusion of wealth. 
His numerous literary allusions were intended to give the illusion of scholar- 


ship. 
altar, alter. Watch the spelling of words that are pronounced alike but 
spelled differently. Altar is a noun, alter a verb. 


They brought their gifts to the altar. 
He refused to alter his plans. 


any. Two points of usage should be stressed in connection with any. First, 
in comparing things belonging to the same class, any is incomplete without 
other, 


He has done more for his country than any other man in history. 
Second, any should not be used where all is called for, as in the following 
sentence: 

Perhaps it is because we like him best of all [NoT any]. 
avocation, vocation. The former refers to a pastime, the latter to a pro- 
fession or calling. 


Photography, though his chief interest, remained an avocation. 
Many boys choose their vocation while they are still in high school. 


balance. The use of the word balance to mean “the rest” or “the remainder” 
is colloquial. 


We sold the rest [RATHER THAN balance] of our furniture today. 
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borne, born. Both words are past participles of the verb to bear, but the 
latter is used only to refer to birth. 


His burden was borne in silence. 
He was born in Ireland. 


However, borne is used in connection with birth when it is followed by a 
phrase consisting of by and the name of the mother. 
Zeus was the sixth child borne by Rhea. 


both. The word both is redundant and should be omitted in sentences like 
the following. 


Both the twins looked exactly alike. 
The men were both related to each other. 


calculate. In the sense of “to plan” or “to expect,” calculate is a colloquial- 
ism and should be avoided in formal discourse. 


I planned [RATHER THAN calculated] to have an early vacation. 


capital, capitol. The first is an adjective meaning “chief” or “principal,” 
the second a noun designating the seat of government. When the seat of the 
national government is referred to, Capitol is always capitalized; references 
to the seat of state governments are often not capitalized. 

Washington is a capital city. 

Congress meets in the Capitol. 

The governor's offices are in the capitol [or Capitol]. 


claim. As a synonym for “maintain” or “assert,” claim is misused; it is 
properly used in the sense of “demand” or “assert as a right.” 


He maintained [Nor claimed] that his prices were the lowest in town. 
Both teams claimed the right to represent the league in the interstate tourna- 
ment. 


complected, complexioned. Complected, often used as a synonym for 
complexioned, is a barbarism, that is, an expression not in accepted usage. 


He was dark-complexioned [Not -complected), 
complement, compliment. Do not confuse these two words. 


A word used to complete the meaning of a verb is called a complement. 
The furnishings of the room provided a perfect complement to her personality. 
In introducing the speaker, the chairman was extravagant in his compliments. 


contemptible, contemptuous. A contemptible action deserves contempt; a 
contemptuous action shows, or expresses, contempt. 


To misrepresent the value of the property was a contemptible fraud. 
He looked contemptuously at the beggar. 
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continual, continuous. Although these words are sometimes used synony- 
mously, they convey somewhat different meanings. Continual applies only 
to time, continuous to both time and space. Continual denotes “frequent 
and continued recurrence”; continuous means “uninterrupted.” 


The beauty of their surroundings was a continual source of pleasure to them. 
A continuous stream of traffic flowed along the boulevard. 


council, counsel. A council is a group of persons assembled for deliberation. 
Counsel, as a noun, means “advice”; as a verb it means “to advise.” 


The ordinance was passed by the city council. 
He heeded the counsel of his father. 
The legal bureau will counsel the tenants as to their rights before the law. 


credible, credulous, creditable. Credible means “believable”; credulous 
means “inclined to believe”; creditable means “deserving credit.” 


Only a very credulous person would find such a tale credible. 
He did a very creditable piece of work. 


decided, decisive. The former means “marked”; the latter means “putting 
an end to doubt.” 


There was a decided difference in weight between the two. 
He won a decisive victory. 


disinterested, uninterested. These words are not synonyms. Disinterested 
means “having no material or personal interest.” Uninterested means “not 


interested.” 


The judges should be entirely disinterested. 
The students were obviously uninterested in the lecture. 


divers, diverse. These adjectives, though originally the same word, have 
taken on different meanings. The former means “several” or “various,” the 


latter “different” or “separate.” 


He chose, for divers reasons, to live the life of a hermit. 
Self-protection appears in numerous diverse forms in nature. 


drown. The past tense of drown is drowned. It is sometimes incorrectly 
spelled (and pronounced) “drownded.” 


each other, one another. The former implies two persons or things, the 
latter more than two. 


You and I should help each other more. 
“Love one another,” the minister exhorted his congregation. 


effect. See affect, effect. 
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either, neither. Avoid using either and neither in referring to one of several 
(that is, more than two). Any and none are properly used in such refer- 
ences. 


You may choose either of these two colors. 

Neither of the twins was present. 

Your review may deal with any [Nor either] of the books on the list. 
She liked none [NOT neither] of the three dresses. 


elegant. Avoid the careless use of elegant in the sense of “attractive” or 
“beautiful.” Elegant implies the exercise of good taste. 


We admired the elegant decorations of her home. 
She has a beautiful [Not elegant] complexion. 


emigrate, immigrate. Persons who emigrate leave a country; those who 
immigrate come into a country. 


Many Irish farmers decided to emigrate from the Shannon Valley. 
After the immigration quota was fixed, few Japanese immigrated to California. 


enormity, enormousness. These are two nouns from the same root that 
should be carefully differentiated. Enormity denotes “monstrous wicked- 
ness,” enormousness “monstrous size” or “vastness.” 


He was shocked by the enormity of the crime. 
The enormousness of the cost amazed us all. 


enthuse. Good usage does not sanction the verb to enthuse. Ideas that seem 


to require it can be expressed by the constructions with enthusiasm, en- 
thusiastic. 


He was enthusiastic [NoT enthused] about his work. 


ete. The abbreviation etc. stands for the Latin et cetera (“and other 
things”). Therefore it should not be preceded by and. Observe also that 
etc. applies to things, not persons. 


Pencils, ink, paper, etc., were supplied by the school. 
BUT: Richard Allen, Joseph Banks, and others were absent. 


ever. When used with seldom or rarely, ever is superfluous. 

He is seldom right. 

He is seldom, if ever, right. [Nor: He is seldom ever right.] 
evidence, proof, testimony. By reference to a dictionary, study the mean- 
ings of these words. What is the distinction between evidence and proof? 


between testimony and evidence? Note the use of the words in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


New evidence is necessary to establish full proof of his guilt. 
Her testimony contained no new evidence. 


eR = a a E 
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except. See accept, except. 


exceptionable, exceptional. The former means “objectionable,” the latter 
“unusual.” 


He struck certain exceptionable provisions out of the contract. 
At that price, the property is an exceptional bargain. 


expect. Expect looks forward; it should not be used to express mere sup- 
position. 


I expect that the major part of the work will be done here. 
I suppose [NOT expect] that he has finished his work. 


farther, further. Farther is used to express concrete ideas of distance; 
further expresses general ideas of “amount or degree.” (As a verb, to 
further means “to advance.”) Note that either farther or further may be 
used to indicate distance. 

The settlers moved farther [or further] west. 

He declined to give further [NoT farther] assistance. 


We must discuss this matter further [NoT farther]. 
He used his position to further his own interests. 


fewer, less. Fewer is used with expressions of number, less with expressions 
of size or amount. 
Fewer [NoT less] pupils are enrolled this year than last. 


This year’s enrollment is /ess than last year’s. 


forget. See got. 
former, latter. These words should not be used to refer to more than two. 


On the boat were Arabs and Hindus, the former [or latter] wearing native 
costume. 
BUT NOT: . . . Greeks, Arabs, and Hindus, the latter . . . etc. 


get. It is difficult to distinguish clearly between the idiomatic uses of get 
and its colloquial uses. Among the idiomatic uses given by the dictionary 


are the following: 


MEANING EXAMPLE 

to obtain to get an appointment 

to receive to get a message 

to induce to get him to accept 

to cause to be to get the room clean 

to remove to get the bureau out of the room 
to reach to get to London 


to become to get proud 
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Get is also used idiomatically with various words like under, over, through, 
up. 

to get under the car to get over the mountain 

to get through the year to get up in the morning 


got. The past participle of get is got, not gotten. (An exception is found 
in the expression ill-gotten.) Note, however, that the past participle of 
forget is forgotten (NOT forgot). Avoid the use of has got or have got to 
express possession. 


Have you ever got [NOT gotten] up before sunrise? 
He has [Nor has got] a very bad temper. 


hanged, hung. The past tense and past participle of hang is hanged if the 
reference is to execution by hanging, hung if the reference is merely to the 
act or condition of suspension. 


The horse thief was hanged. 
The picture was hung from the molding. 


healthful, healthy. The former means “contributing to, or producing, 
health,” the latter means “having health” or “characterized by healthiness.” 
These words are sometimes loosely used interchangeably, but strict regard 
for their meaning recognizes the distinction given above. 


` The children were robust and healthy. 
Outdoor life is considered healthful. 


human, human being. Human should be used as an adjective, not as a 
noun. 


No human being [Not human] could survive in such a climate. 
War has cost the lives of millions of human beings [Nor humans). 


ill, illy. The addition of the adverbial suffix -ly to the adverb ill is super- 
fluous and not generally approved. 


The children were ill clad [Nor illy clad). 
illusion. See allusion, illusion. 
immigrant. See emigrant, immigrant. 


infer, imply. A person may infer something, not directly expressed, from 
what he reads or hears; a person may imply something, without directly 
expressing it, in what he writes or says. 


The audience inferred from the speaker's remarks that his sympathies were 
with the Chinese. 


The speaker implied that the new sales tax would not increase prices. 
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ingenious, ingenuous. Note the difference in spelling, pronunciation, and 
meaning between these two words, the former denoting “inventive,” the 
latter “artlessly frank.” 


He proved himself to be a clever, ingenious person. 
He gave a simple, unaffected, ingenuous account of his experience. 


kind of, sort of. Colloquial expressions for “rather” or “somewhat.” 


He acted rather [NOT kind of] suspicious. 
The image was somewhat [NOT sort of] distorted. 


last, latest. These two words are commonly confused, as in the following 
brief colloquy: 


“Have you read my last book?” asked the author. 
“I hope so!” replied the honest friend. 


The author meant latest, which is also the right word in the following 
sentence: 
In his latest [not necessarily his last] speech, the president announced a radical 
change of policy. 
latter. See former, latter. 
leave, let. Do not use leave for let in constructions like the following: 


Please, let [NoT leave] me do it. 

Why not let [NoT leave] them have their own way? 
less. See fewer, less. 
liable, likely. Liable implies that in the natural course of events certain 
undesired results will ensue; likely implies mere probability. 


He is liable to be fined and imprisoned if he persists in breaking the law. [or: 
He is liable to fine and imprisonment for his lawbreaking.] 

He is liable to lose his job if he does not mend his ways. 

Do you think we are likely to finish the work by the end of the week? 
locate. In the sense of “settle” or “take up residence,” locate is a col- 
loquialism. 

The Pilgrims settled [Not located] in New England. 


luxuriant, luxurious. Luxurious pertains to “luxury,” luxuriant to “exces- 
sive or abundant growth.” 
The trees were remarkable for their dense and luxuriant [NoT luxurious) foliage. 
His wealth enabled him to lead a luxurious [NOT luxuriant) existence. 


majority, plurality. A plurality is not necessarily a majority. In an election 
in which there are several candidates, the winner’s plurality is simply the 
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difference between the number of votes he received and the number of 
votes cast for the next highest candidate. 


most. Do not use most for almost in expressions like “almost anyone,” 
“almost everybody,” “almost all.” 


mutual. Mutual is often misused as a synonym for “common,” or “belong- 
ing to each or all.” It always implies a reciprocal relationship. 


They shared their common [NoT mutual] hardships with great fortitude. 
Through their loyalty to a common cause, they developed a mutual sympathy 
and friendship. 


Note that the use of such phrases as for each other and to one another are 
superfluous with expressions like mutual friendship, mutual assistance. 


neither. See either, neither. 


observance, observation. In present usage observance commonly refers 
to the act of following or heeding certain customs or practices, whereas 
observation denotes the act of observing or considering attentively. 


“ 


. a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance.” 
the observance of the regulations 

the observance of the Sabbath 


an observation of the solar eclipse 
careful observation of the work 
overly. Avoid using overly in place of over, too, etc. 


He was overanxious [NOT overly anxious) about our safety. 
The people were overtaxed [NoT overly taxed]. 
He plays tennis too [Nor overly] much. 


perpendicular, vertical. According to a strict interpretation of its mean- 
ing, perpendicular to means “at right angles with” a line or a plane. Vertical 
means “straight up and down.” 


A vertical line is perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 
A horizontal line is perpendicular to a vertical line. 


plan on. The expression plan to is preferred to plan on. 


Do you plan to visit [Nor plan on visiting} the fair? 
He planned to spend [Nor planned on spending) the money. 


plurality. See majority, plurality. 
practical, practicable. That which can be accomplished, or “put into 


practice,” is said to be practicable, Practical means “sound, sensible, use- 
ful, or realistic,” as opposed to “theoretical.” 
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The plan is a very practical one, but unfortunately it is not at present 
practicable. 


The distinction is the same for the negative forms. 


That frilly dress is impractical for housework. 
To take that road would be impracticable. 


preventive. Avoid the use of preventative, which is an unnecessary and 
irregularly formed doubtlet of preventive. 


preventive medicine preventive measures preventive legislation 


principal, principle. The adjective principal means “chief” or “main”; used 
as a noun, it means “head”; it also has the monetary use “a capital sum 
placed at interest.” Principle is a noun only; it means a “basic truth or be- 
lief, a doctrine, an accepted rule of action.” 


Name the principal cities along the coast. 

He is the principal of the school. 

He spent the interest but didn’t touch the principal. 

The plan is based on sound principles. 

Respect for the individual is a basic principle of democracy. 


proof. See evidence, proof, testimony. 


propose. The use of propose for intend or purpose is common in careless 
diction. 
It was evident that he intended [NOT proposed] to resign. 
BUT: He proposed [that is, offered the suggestion for consideration] that all the 
officers resign. 


quite. Note that quite means “entirely” or “completely.” In general, avoid 
the use of quite for very or rather. 
It seems very [NOT quite] warm today. 


The procession moved rather [NoT quite] slowly. 
BUT: You are quite right. He is quite satisfied. 


Note also that quite is colloquial in such expressions as “quite a few,” 
“quite a little.” 


respectfully, respectively. Respectfully means “having, or showing, re- 
spect”; respectively refers, singly, to individual objects or persons men- 
tioned. 
The children rose respectfully as the visitors entered. 
Masters and slaves returned to their banquets and their crusts of bread re- 
spectively. 
A dress, a coat, and a ski suit were bought by Jane, Lois, and Frances, re- 
spectively. 
Very respectfully [Nov respectively] yours. 
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same. Same is properly used as an adjective but not as a pronoun. 


Fold the towel twice and iron it [Nor same]. 
Someone made a motion to adjourn. Jt [Nor The same] was passed unani- 
mously. 


second-handed. The preferred form is secondhand, 


I am using a secondhand [Not second-handed] book this term. 
Sometimes secondhand [Not second-handed] articles can be bought very cheap. 


some, somewhat. Some should not be used as an adverb in place of 
somewhat, slightly, a little. 


The tree leans somewhat [NoT some] to the south, 
He ordered a little [Nor some] more than he needed, 
The wind shifted slightly [Nor some] to the east. 


Avoid also the use of some as an intensifying adjective to express extrava- 
gant approval or surprise, unless deliberately seeking a colloquial effect. 


That was some birthday party! 
We won, 26 to 0: that was some score! 


sort of. See kind of, sort of. 


stimulus, stimulant. These two terms are very close in meaning. The former 
is a general term meaning “incentive to action.” The latter is a specific 
term referring to any object, action, or idea which stimulates. 


His success in the contest will provide a needed stimulus for further work. 
Both coffee and tea act as stimulants. 


suspect, suspicion. The latter should never be used as a verb meaning “to 
suspect,” 


Never for a moment did he Suspect [NOT suspicion] the truth. 
He would not tell us whom he suspected [NOT suspicioned], 


uninterested. See disinterested, uninterested. 
vertical. See perpendicular, vertical. 
vocation. See avocation, vocation. 


way, ways. In references to distance, ways is often loosely used for way. 
The dictionary designates ways as “dial. and collog.” 


The ship was yet a long way [Not ways] off. 
Please go a little way [NoT ways] with me. 


Index 


Abbreviations, punctuation of, 326 
use of capitals in, 325 
Ability in communication, growth of, 4, 
S 
improvement of, point of attack for, 4 
relation of, to progress in college, 5, 7 
Abstract words, interpreting meaning of, 
130 
(See also Abstractions) 
Abstractions, analysis of, 98-100 
scale of, in words, 97 
Adjectives, and adverbs, confusion of, 
304 
not compared, 306 
proper, capitalization of, 323 
Adjustment to environment, 2 
Adverbs, confused with adjectives, 304 
flat, 304 
position of, 306 
superfluous, 306 
Agreement, principle of, 306 
of pronoun and antecedent, 308, 309 
of subject and verb, 306-308 
Alertness, to ideas, 7 
in reading and listening, 121 
Ambiguity caused by inaccurate refer- 
ence, 320 
Analogy, development by, 140 
Apostrophe, use of, 331 
Appreciation, development of, through 
listening and observing, 74 
Argumentation, 166-169 
Articles, superfluous, 305 
Articulation, 176, 177 
Artistic production, media in, 80 
purpose in, 80 
sensory elements in, 80 


Association, as aid to memory, 120 
laws of, 112-116 

cause and effect, 114 

like and unlike, 112 

part for whole, 113 

place and time, 115 

thing and its use (function), 114 
Aurner, Robert R., 237, 245 


“Balanced” report, 252 
Barrie, James, 105 
Bases of association (see Association) 
Beerbohm, Max, 66 
Belonging, attaining feeling of, 16 
Bessey, Mabel A., 87, 102, 229 
Better reading, rules for, 45-68 
Bibliographical card, sample of, 35 
Bibliography, form of entry in, 341, 342 
for note taking, 34 
Book report (see Book review) 
Book review, good, characteristics of, 
256-258 
as type of reporting, 254 
what to include in, 254-256 
Book titles, capitalization of, 323 
Brackets, use of, 331 
Brooks, Charles S., 178 
Browning, Robert, 66, 83 
Business letters (see Letters) 
Business reports, guide to analysis of, 
236, 237 
(See also Reports) 


Capitalization, 322-325 
abbreviations, 325 
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Capitalization, at beginning, of line of 
poetry, 322 
of quotation, 322 
of sentence, 322 
complimentary close in letter, 325 
degrees and titles, 323, 324 
proper adjectives, 323 
proper nouns, 322 
references to Deity, 324 
salutation in letter, 325 
titles of books and periodicals, 323 
of words, designating directions, 325 
introducing resolutions, 325 
“O” and “I,” 325 
showing family relationship, 324 
Case, meaning of, 204 
uses of, nominative, 309 
objective, 310 
possessive (or genitive), 310 
Case forms, 309 
Cause and effect, association by, 114 
development by, 144 
Characterization in short stories, 172 
Charters, Werrett Wallace, 162 
Chase, Stuart, 130 
Chesterton, Gilbert, 15 
Chi Delta Phi, 83, 152, 273 
Clark, Glenn, 174 
Classification of words according to func- 
tion (see Words) 
Clauses and phrases, 195, 196 
College, basic concepts needed for suc- 
cess in, 14-16 
orientation to, 1-17 
time management in, 14 
College experiences, inventory of, 6 
College resources, 12-14 
Colon, uses of, 329, 330 
Comma, uses of, 326 
Commandments for dealing with ideas, 
121 
Comparison, bases of, 138, 139 
development by, 138 
of two, 304 
Comparisons, extended, 140 
implied, 101 
Complimentary close in letter, 325, 335, 
336, 338 
Composition, determining pattern of, 
147-154 
self-evaluation in, 17 
unity in, 289 


INDEX 


Compound words, hyphen in, 334, 335 
Concepts, basic, for college success, 14— 
16 
Conformity to custom, 16 
Conjunctions, coordinating, 193 
correlative, 313 
and prepositions, 196 
idiomatic uses of, 313-316 
subordinating, 194 
Connecting words, 109 
Connections, seeing and making, 112 
Connectives, prepositions and conjunc- 
tions as, 196 
their use and effects, 193-195 
for transition of thought, 290, 291 
Context and meaning, 105 
Conversation, art of directing, 159 
difficulties in, 161 
as exploration of ideas, 159 
as medium of expression, 158-163 
personal (social), 158 
telephone, 273-275 
uses of, 160 
Coordinating conjunctions, 193 
Coordination in sentences, faulty, 311 
Correlative conjunctions, 313 
Cowan, Esther Marshall, 172 
Critic, definition of, 40 
Critical judgment, in the arts, 78-84 
development of, 40, 41 
standards determined by experience, 
82 
Curiosity as incentive to learning, 111 
Cycle-type organization, 2 


da Vinci, Leonardo, 89 
Debate versus discussion, 229 
Deductive reasoning, 167 
Definition, development by, 142 
exercise in composing, 166 
steps in, 142 
Deity, references to, capitalization of, 
324 
Determining boundaries (in investigative 
study), 21-25 
Dewey, John, 91, 92, 209, 215 
Diagnostic tests, 3 
Diction (correct usage), 342-352 
Directive expression, 164-169 
Discussion, art of, 209-223 
clarification by, 209 


Discussion, as democratic process, 210 
forum as form of, 228 
group (see Group discussion) . 
panel, 227 
problem solving through, 212-216 
questions for, 212 
round-table, 226 

Douglas, William O., 159 


Eaton, Walter Prichard, 263 
Editorial skill, development of, 283-298 
Educational capital, 2 
Educational objectives, reconsideration 
of, 9, 10 
Ellipses (in punctuation), 331 
Ellipsis, 311 
Enunciation and pronunciation, 176, 177 
Environment, adjustment to, 2 
in reading, control of, 52, 53 
Etymology, 104 
Evaluation, as continuing process, 44 
wheel of, 78-84 
of work of art, questions for, 78-84 
(See also Self-evaluation) 
Examination reports, 235 
Example, development by, 141, 142 
Experience, scope of, 10 
Expletives, excessive use of, 284 
Exploratory method in reading, 58 
Exposition, 165, 166 
Expressing ideas as test of knowledge, 5, 


Expression, different types of, 151 
directive and nondirective, 164-171 
effective, common denominators in, 

180-208 
imperative need for, 155-179 
release through, 155, 156 


Fessenden, Seth, 176 
Figures of speech, 100-104, 139 
(See also Imagery) 
Flesch, Rudolph, 242 
“Flip chart,” use of, 252 
Footnotes in manuscript, 340 
Formal notes and invitations, 338, 339 
Formal reports, 243-252 
Forum as form of discussion, 228 
Function or use (basis of association), 
114 
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Gates, Arthur I., 46 
Generalization, 167, 168 
Gerund, dangling, 312 
“Gobbledygook,” 240, 241 
Good usage, descriptive approach to, 
302 
guide to, 301-352 
Grades and personal growth, 7 
Grammar as means of expressing mean- 
ing, 116 
(See also specific parts of speech) 
Grammar chart, 206, 207 
Grammatical problems, 304-306 
Grammatical structure, recognition of 
flaws in, 287, 288 
Graphic illustration, use of, 251, 252 
Greeting cards, 265 
Group conversation, in classroom, 162, 
163 
as means to social progress, 163, 164 
Group discussion, .desirable personal 
qualities for, in group leader, 
219-221 
in group members, 216-219, 222, 
223 
function of observer in, 224 
importance of, in democracy, 210-212 
informal procedure in, 224, 225 
nine R’s of, 230-233 
participation in, evaluation of, 222, 
223 
problem solving through, 212-216 
self-evaluation in, 222 
types of, 226-230 
typical weaknesses in, 224 
Group dynamics (see Group discussion) 


Habits and attitudes, 7 

Hackett, William Arthur, 159 
Hayakawa, S. I., 19, 200, 204, 301 
Housman, A. E., 66 

Hunt, Anna Davis, 274 
Hyphenation, rules for, 334, 335 


Ideas, alertness to, 7 
associated in new ways, 126 
basic in communication, 1, 2 
eight commandments for dealing with, 
121-133 
expressed in different forms, 151-154 
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Ideas, interrelationship of, 125 
new associated with old, 119 
recognition of, 118 
relevancy of, 289 
reorganization of, 120 
sources of, 5 
validity of, 119 
Imagery, double, 101, 102 
fading, 102-104, 186 
Images in literature, 66, 67, 81 
kinds of, 81 
Imagination, function of, 133, 134 
Index, examples of, 62 
purpose of, 247 
use of, 61 
Individual differences, 3 
Individualism and social consciousness, 
16, 210, 211 
Inductive reasoning, 167 
Infinitive, dangling, 312 
split, 320 
Informal reports, 238-243 
Information, devices for holding, 52 
guides to, 26 
sources of, for later use, 59 
Ingram, K. C., 274 
Instructor as resource person, 13 
Interpretation, of abstract terms, 97- 
100 
conditioned by prefixed opinion, 200 
of meaning, suggestions for, 129 
Inventory of college experiences, 6 
Investigative reports, 235, 236, 243, 249 
(See also Investigative study) 
Investigative study, 18-37 
essential steps in, 20 
limiting topic for, 21-25 
principles of, 21 
relating topic to needs, 22, 23 
summary of, 43, 44 
IQ in relation to grades, 3 
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James, A. Lloyd, 302 
Johnson, Irmgard, 67 
Johnson, Roy Ivan, 15, 87, 102, 162, 172, 
176, 229 
Jones, W. Paul, 166 
Journalistic style, 241, 242 
Judgment of value, 40 
(See also Critical judgment) 


Kaplon, Milton A., 77 

Keller, Helen, 70, 155 

Knowledge, application of, 42, 119 
pursuit of, 18-44 


Laboratory, special, in communication, 4 
Language, as aid to thinking, 5 
basic facts about, 96-100 
as basis of intellectual growth, 92 
changes in, 301 
and communication, 91 
development of, exercises in, 93 
dimensions of, 94 
fading images in, 102-104 
figurative, 100, 101 
functions of, 91-93 
and generalized meaning, 92 
integrity in use of, 111 
as social tool, 92 
stability in, 301 
as test of understanding, 92 
Vitalized by new concepts, 187 
Larson, P. Merville, 176 
Lawrence, D. H., 65 
Laws of association (see Association) 
Leacock, Stephen, 93 
Learning, aided by association, 56 
in functional situation, 2 
principles of, 11, 12 
product of experience, 11 
psychological factors in, 11 
purpose in, 11 
reinforced by application, 2, 11 
tools for, 5 
Lecture notes (see Note taking) 
Letters of transmittal, 243, 245, 246 
Letter forms, 335-339 
block and indented, 337 
punctuation, 338 
samples of, 336, 337 
Letters, business, 266-272 
brevity in, 267 
courtesy in, 266 
good form in, 268 
good qualities of, 266-269 
of inquiry, 269-272 
manual for writing, 268, 269 
complimentary close, 325, 335, 336, 
338 
Punctuation, 338 
salutation, 325, 335, 336 


Letters, signature, 338 
social, 259-266 
cheerfulness in, 264, 265 
humor in, 261-264 
informality in, 261 
qualities of excellence in, 260-264 
restraint in, 265 
thank-you, 265, 266 
as type of reporting, 238 
Library, use of, 27 
“Lie” and “lay,” 317 
Like and unlike as basis of association, 
112 
Limiting of topic, by defining key terms, 
24 
helped by assignments, 22 
by place restriction, 22 
by time restriction, 23 
Limiting (measuring) words, 108, 109 
Listening, blocked reception in, 72 
critical attitude in, 77 
habits in, 71 
and observing, critical, 74 
development of appreciation 
through, 74 
purpose of, 72 
some conditioning factors, 69-72 
perception in, 69 
perspective in, 38, 74 
to radio, 75 
as means of escape, 76 
self-evaluation in, 71, 72 
Listening ability, 14, 71-77, 87 
testing of, 87 
Literature, forms and patterns in, 81 
sensory elements in, 80 
subject matter in, 79 
Locating sources, aids in, 26, 59 
Logical thinking, 7 
deductive and inductive reasoning, 
167, 168 
indicated by pattern of organization, 
39 
outline as test of, 148 
Steps in, 12, 215 


Magazines, purposes of, 277 
writing for, 277 

Mander, E. A., 168 

Mansfield, Katherine, 89, 90, 263 

Manuscript, appearance of, 298 
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Manuscript, footnotes in, 340 
revision of, 284-286 

Manuscript form, 298, 339-342 

Manuscript notes, 32 
suggestions for organizing, 32 
weaknesses of, 32 

Martin, Edward Sanford, 154 

Masefield, John, 83 

Mastery of the sentence (see Sentences; 

Words) 

Mass media of communication, 276-279 
newspapers and magazines, 276, 277 
public address, 279 
radio and television, 277, 278 

Meaning, controlled by context, 105 
evolution of, 92 
flexibility of, 97 
intended versus actual, 111 

Measuring (or limiting) words, 108, 109 

Media, in artistic production, 80 
communication, in public relations, 

275-279 
mass (see Mass media of communica- 
tion) 

Mencken, H. L., 105 

Mental processes (see Mind) 

Metaphor, building meaning into, 131 
in language, 100-104 
mixed, 101, 102, 135, 136 
originality of, 187 
and simile, 101 

Method determined by purpose, 122 

Mill, John Stuart, 210 

Miller, George A., 6 

Mind, in action, 118-121 
functions of, 118-121 
types of, applying, 119 

associating, 119 

passive and active, 121, 122 
questioning, 119 
remembering, 120 
reorganizing, 120 

Mind-to-mind contact, 123 

Mind-set in communication, 199-204 

Mirrilees, Edith R., 102 

Mixed metaphor, 101, 102, 135, 136 

Modifiers, dangling, 312 

Mot juste, 129 


Naming words, 107 
Nasality in speech, 176 
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Negatives, double or superfluous, 304 
“Never” and “not,” 305 
Newspaper, critical reading of, 276, 277 
“No” and “any” as adverbs, 305 
Nominative case, 309 
Nondirective expression, 169-171 
Nonverbal communication, 7 
Note taking, 29-37 

bibliography for, 34 

different forms of, 31 

efficient, characteristics of, 33-36 

for lectures, 33 

purposes of, 30 

use of quotations in, 34 

values of, 30 
Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, The, 

89 

recording of observations in, 89 
Notes, on cards, 32 

manuscript, 32 
Nouns, proper, capitalization of, 322 


INDEX 


Objective case, 310 
Observation, perception in, 69 
in reading, testing ability in, 84-87 
visual test of, 88 
Observations, recording in notebooks, 89 
Observer, function of, in group discus- 
sion, 224 
Organization, patterns of, 147—149 
Orientation to college, 1-17 
getting acquainted with college re- 
sources, 12, 13 
program of, 12 
“Other” in comparisons, 305 
Outline, as aid to organization, 148 
criticism of, 149 
for formal report, 251 
function of, 125 
as idea map, 126 
samples of, 150 
uses of, 151 
Over-all view, 38 


Panel discussion, 227 * 

Paragraph development, 38-40, 137-147 
by analogy, 140 
by cause and effect, 39, 144 
by comparison and contrast, 39, 138 
by definition, 142 


Paragraph development, by example, 141 
by proof, 143 
by specific details, 39, 137 
Paraphrasing as test of understanding, 55 
Parentheses, use of, 331 
Part for whole (law of association), 113 
Participle, dangling, 312 
Partnership in communication, 1, 71 
Patterns, of communication, 38 
(See also Paragraph development) 
of organization (in literature), 81 
in whole composition, 147—149 
Peacock, Mary Safford, 172 
Pei, Mario, 190 
Perception in reading, listening, and ob- 
serving, 69 
Personal decisions, responsibility for, 16 
Personal qualities desirable in group dis- 
cussion, in leader, 219-221 
in members, 216-219, 222-223 
Personal traits, scale for self-analysis, 7 
Personality (speaking), 175 
Personification, use of capitals in, 324 
Perspective (in reading and listening), 
38 
related to maturity, 74 
Phrases distinguished from clauses, 195, 
196 
Place association, 115 
Plot in stories, 173 
Point of view, in communication, 41, 
42, 65, 81 
in story writing, 174 
Possessive case, 310 
Preface, purpose of, 50, 60 
Preposition at end of sentence, 314, 315 
Prepositions and conjunctions, as con- 
nectives, 196 
idiomatic uses of, 313-316 
Pretesting program, 3 
Problem, definition of, 20 
Problem solving, through group discus- 
sion, 212-216 
steps in, 12, 214, 215 
Problems, types of, 212, 213 
Proficiency tests, 3 
Progress reports, 235 
Proof, development by, 143 
Pronunciation, and enunciation, 176, 177 
faulty, cause of, 181 
influenced by example, 182 
problem of, 181~183 


Pronouns, agreement with antecedent, 
308 ; 
redundant use of, 321 
reflexive, 310 
relative, 321 
Propaganda, advertising as, 77 
listener’s response to, 77 
recognition of, 41 
Psychology and learning, 11 
Public address, 279 
Public relations, communication media 
in, 275-279 
Punctuation in letters, 338 
Punctuation marks, use of, 325-333 
apostrophe, 331 
brackets, 331 
colon, 329, 330 
comma, 326 
dash, 330 
ellipses, 331 
exclamation point, 330 
parentheses, 331 
period, 326 
question mark, 330 
quotation marks, 332, 333 
semicolon, 329 
Puns, 263 
Purpose and method in reading, 49-68 
Purposes, in artistic production, 80 
common, in college assignments, 49 
in listening and observing (compared 
with reading), 72 


Questionnaire, principles for construct- 
ing, 269, 270 

Questions, changing headings into, 51 
for evaluating work of art, 78-84 
to guide investigation, 29 
for interviews, 29 

Quotation marks, use of, 332, 333 

Quotations, use of, in note taking, 34 


Radio and television as communication 
media, 277, 278 
Readers’ Guide, 59 
Reading, ability in, improvement of, 44- 
47 
better, rules for, 45-68 
for comprehension and retention of 
facts, 49-54 
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Reading, on controversial topics, 106 
exercises in, 47, 48 
exploration method in, 58 
to find and choose material, 57-64 
in general education, 57 
as indispensable tool, 45 
intensive method in, 49-57 
and listening, alertness in, 121 
for main ideas, 54-57 
making connections in, 56 
pauses in, 52 
perception in, 69 
and personal growth, 64 
perspective in, 38, 74 
for pleasure, 64-68 
attention to significant details, 65, 
66 
purpose and method in, 47-68 
sensing author's mood in, 65 
signals to observe in, 51, 52 
similarity in methods of, 55 
supplementary, 58 
as vicarious experience, 64 
Reading deficiencies, reasons for, 4, 46 
Reading habits, 45 
“Real” and “very,” 305 
Reasoning, inductive and deductive, 167- 
169 
Reciting to self, 52 
Reference, words of, 320-322 
Reflexive pronouns, 310 
Relative pronouns, 321 
Reports, balanced, 252 
based on investigation, 235, 236, 243, 
249 
self-evaluation in making, 253, 254 
business, 236, 237 
examination, 235 
formal, 243-252 
body of, 252 
graphic illustrations in, 251, 252 
importance of, in business, 234 
informal, 238-243 
“gobbledygook” in, 240-241 
“plain talk” in, 240-241 
introduction to, 247-249 
oral presentation of, 252 
parts of, 243-249, 252 
progress, 235 
purposes of, 234, 235, 237 
sources of information for, 250 
by students, kinds of, 238 
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Research (see Investigative study) 
Resources and facilities of college, 12-14 
Roget's Thesaurus, 292, 293 
Round-table discussion, 226 
(See also Group discussion) 
Ruby, Lionel, 167 
Rules for better reading, 45-68 
Ryan, Monica D., 87, 102, 229 


INDEX 


Salomon, Louis B., 303 
Salutation in letter, 325, 335, 336 
Saunders, Kaye Monoghan, 77 
Scale of words, concrete to abstract, 97 
Schuster, M. Lincoln, 46 
Searcy, Laura Anita, 162 
Seely, Howard Francis, 159 
Self-analysis, 3, 7—9 
scale for, 8 
in writing, 283-298 
(See also Self-evaluation) 
Self-direction indicative of maturity, 
122 
Self-evaluation, in composition, 17 
in group discussion, 222 
in listening, 71, 72 
in making investigative reports, 253, 
254 
in storytelling, 170, 171 
Semicolon, uses of, 329 
Senses, skill in using, 70 
Sensory elements in artistic production, 
80 
Sensory images, 81 
Sensory stimuli, response to, 69, 70 
Sentence building, common problems in, 
191-199 
Sentence fragments, 191, 192 
Sentence, function of, 191 
increasing mastery of, 130, 131 
interrelationship of parts, 192, 193 
logic of, 192 
recognizing parts of, 193 
relation of ideas in, 116, 130, 131 
Sentence structure, clarity through, 311 
coordination of parts in, 311 
Sentences, analysis of, 193 
classification of, 192 
effective, use of, in reporting, 241 
faulty coordination in, 311 
forms of, 194, 195 


Sentences, forms of, variety in, 291, 292 
improving effectiveness of, 242, 243 
order of parts in, 197 
structure of, weaknesses in, 198 
subordination in, 196 
(See also Paragraph development; 

Words) 

Short story, characterization in, 172 
as literary form, 171-175 
plot and action in, 173 
point of view in, 174 
theme in, 173 

Shurter, Robert L., 272 

Signature in letters, 338 

Simile and metaphor, 101 

Simplicity in style, 188 

“Sit” and “set,” 317 

Slang, 187, 188 

Social letters (see Letters) 

Sociality attained through language, 91 

Sources of information, how to choose, 

28 
judging value of, 59 

Speaking personality, 175 

Speech, fluency of, in conversation, 161 
monotone in, 177 
nasality in, 176 
variety in, 177-179 
voice pattern in, 178 

Speeches for special occasions, 279-282 

Spelling, improvement in, 184 
keeping list of errors in, 183 
problem of, 183-185 
rules for, 333, 334 
test in, 205 

Standards for judgment (see Evaluation) 

Sterner, Alice, 77 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 295 

Storytelling, 169-171 
self-evaluation in, 170, 171 

Strang, Ruth, 46 

Student writing, samples of, 152-154 

Study methods, 15 

Style, individual quality of, 288 

Subordinating conjunction, 194 

Subordination in sentences, 196 

Subvocalizing, 4, 46, 81 

Success in college, basic concepts needed 

for, 14-16 | 

Summaries, function of, 51, 52 

Supplementary reading, 58 


Syllogism, 168 
Symposium, 227 
Synonyms, inadequacy of, 99 


Telephone conversation, 273-275 

Television, 277, 278 

Thank-you notes, 265, 266 

Thesaurus, Roget's, 292, 293 

Theme in stories, 173 

“This,” “that,” “these,” “those,” 309 

Time association, 115 

Time management in college, 14 

Title page, illustrations of, 61, 244 

Titles and degrees, capitalization of, 
323, 324 

“Too” and “very,” 305 

Tools for learning, 5 

Transitions, importance of, 290 

Triteness in use of words, 186 


Understanding, archway of, 37 
attainment of, through perspective, 
37 
by relating facts and ideas, 37 
more than recognition, 121 
Unity in composition, 289 
Urban, Wilbur Marshall, 91 
Usage, divided, 302 
guide to, 299-352 
function of, 303 
Usage labels (in dictionary), 302 


Van Dyke, Henry, 47 
van Loon, Hendrik Wilhelm, 85 
Variety, in sentence structure, how to 
secure, 291-294 
in speech, 177-179 
Verb, agreement with subject, 306-308 
Verbs, auxiliary, 318 
irregular, 317, 318 
shifting tenses of, 319 
subjunctive mood, uses of, 319, 320 
transitive and intransitive, 316, 317 


Vitality through specific words, 294-298 


Vocabulary, active and passive, 95 
different for different audiences, 157 
early development of, 156 
(See also Words) 
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Voice patterns in speaking, 178 


Walsh, Ann Kathleen, 265 
Walsh, J. Martyn, 265 
Ward, Earl F., 164 
Warren, Robert Penn, 67 
Wheel of evaluation, 78-84 
Words, abstract, 97-100, 130 
attitude toward, 110-112 
choice of, 292-297 
common problems in, 185-191 
for precise meaning, 127 
variety through, 292-294 
for vitality, 186 
classification of, 106 
compound, hyphens in, 334, 335 
connecting, 109 
correct usage of (diction), 342-352 
different functions of, 109 
of foreign origin, 189 
general and specific, 130 
increasing mastery of, 127 
jobs of, 108-110 
lively (for interest), 294 
measuring or limiting, 108, 109 
naming, 107 
omission of (ellipsis), 311 
origin of, 104 
precision in use of, 95, 185, 186 
recognition of, 95 
of reference, 320-322 
responsibility for interpreting, 129 
scale of, concrete to abstract, 97 
shifting meanings of, 96, 105, 129 
as signs, 94 
simple versus ornate, 189, 190 
specific, vitality through, 294-298 
stating or asserting, 108 
as symbols of experience, 5 
tyranny of, 130 
use of, 342-352 
common problems in, 180-185 
precision in, 95, 185, 186 
triteness in, 186 
(See also Images in literature; 
Sentences) 
Writing by student, samples of, 152-154 


“You,” indefinite, 321 
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HOW TO DEVELOP 
YOUR 

THINKING ABILITY 
By KENNETH S. KEYES, Jr. 


With 81 full-page cartoons 
by TED KEY 


This book by a noted business consult- 
ant shows you how to think straight 
not only in problems of business. and 
everyday living, but also in questions 
of world significance. 


You will learn how to apply the scien- 
tific method of thinking in solving your 
own personal and business problems. 
Mr. Keyes’ lively flow of interesting 
and humorous storiey, and anecdotes 
makes the explanations easy to follow 
and easy to apply. 


Mr. Keyes completely avoids any dry 
discussion of technical points. Instead, 
he presents the established principles of 
straight thinking in easily understood, 
practical terms which you can begin to 
apply right away in your everyday 
thinking. The six “tools for thinking” 
explained by Mr. Keyes are essential to 
anyone who wants to get the best per- 
formance from his mind. You will find 
that the six tools will enable you to 
attack any business or personal prob- 
lem with greater effectiveness and new 
insight. These tested and proven meth- 
ods for clear thinking will be a major 
factor in helping you achieve a greater 
degree of success and happiness. 


264 pages $4.50 


Other McGRAW-HILL Books ` 
ESSENTIALS OF GENERAL SPEECH 


By A. Crate Barrp and FRANKLIN H. Knownn. McGraw 
ries in Speech. 253 pages, $3.50 


Based on speech as a social activity, a product of effe] 
learning, and as a process of manipulating ideas. Thigg 
to serve as a short college manual. It correlates psych} ical and rhe-* f 
torical methods and approaches to the beginning cours Includes treat 
ment of visible symbolism, self-confidence, personality, adaptation to 
an audience, informative speaking, and persuasion. 


is designed 


CLEAR WRITING FOR EASY READING ne SRE 
By Norman Sune. 176 pages, $3.50 i 
Describes and teaches application of a specific method of lucid writing 
in reports, letters, memoranda, articles or any similar type of writing 
which is designed to explain, sell, or influence, Examples have been 
drawn from actual business, professional, and social experience. Atten- 
tion is directed to the everyday writing tasks. Exercises are included. 


ORAL COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 

By Davin C. Puiiups, University of Connecticut. 240 pp., $3.75 
Designed to assist the individual, the group, or an entire company in 
presenting new ideas, bettering personal relations, holding better con- 
ferences, getting more effective reports, conducting better interviews, 4 
and making more effective use of oral communication channels. The 
hook stresses essential principles basic to all situations, and then treats 
the specific situations such as conference, interview, running a meeting. 
and radio and television presentations. : 


. THE TECHNIQUE OF CLEAR WRITING ‘oo 
By Ropert Guwnnine. 275 pages, $3.75 

Presents, the @asiest principles yet devised of clear, readable writing. 
The student who uses the author’s formulas for testing readability, and 
follows his principles can learn to banish the fog from his writing and 
` to communicate his ideas so clearly that anyone can understand them. . 
Keep sentences short; prefer the simple to the complex; prefer the few 4 
miliar word; avoid urinecessary words; put action in your verbs; write `. 
like you talk; make full use of variety; and write to express, not impress, 
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